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CHAPTER I 

Rettjbn at ten-thirty,” the General said trthis chauf- 
;ur, and then they entered the corridor of tMe hotel. 
Montague “gazed abqpt him, and found himself 
remhling just a little with anticipation. It was not 
he'magnificehce of the place. The quiet uptown hofepl 
^rould have seemed magnificent to him, ’Fesh as he was 
from the country; but he did not see the marble 
columns and the gilded carvings—he was thinking of 
the men he was*to meet. It. seemed too much to 
crowd into one day—first the vision pi <the whirling, 
seething city, the centre of aty his hopes of the future ; 
aid tb#n, >at night,"this meet ; pg, overwhelming him 
nth the crowded memories of everything that h<J held 
irecious in the past. 

There were Groups of men in fyded uniforms stand¬ 
ing about in tne corridors. General Prentice bowed 
>re and thgre as they retired and took the elevator to 
: ; e reeeption-rooms. In the doorway st^ey passed a 
nut 'jfttle man with stubby white moustaches , 0 and 
* e General stopped, exclaiming, “ Hello, Major!” 
p^n he added: “ Lot me introduce Mr. Allan, Mon- 
C W'.». Montagud, this is Major Thorne.” 

\ A look of sadden interest flashed across the Major’s 
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face. 0 “ General Montague’s son 1” he cried. And 
then he&eized the other’s hand in both of his* exclaimi¬ 
ng, “My boy ! my boy ! I’jn glad to see yo^ !” 

# *Tow Moiftague was no boy—he was a man of thirty, 
ifid rather sed&te in his appearance and manner ; there 
stes enoughiin his six feet one to have made two of the 
round aVd ryhissnd little Major. And yet it seemed 

him cpiite proper that the other shoujd address him 
so. He was back in his boyhood to-night—he was a 
boy whenever anyone mentioned the name of Major 
Thorne. 

“ Perhafis you have heard your father speak of me ?” 
asked the^ Major, eagerly ; and Montague answered, 
“ A thousand times.” • 0 

,He was tempted to a<Jd that the vision that rose 
before him was of a stout gentleman hanging id a 
grape-vine, wfelle a whole battery of artillery made 
him their targe#, f ® 

Perhaps it was irreverent, but that was what Mon¬ 
tague had always thought of, ever Since he had first 
laughed over tale his father told. It had hap- 
pened one January afternoon in the Wildemh&s, during 
the terrible battle of ChancellorsviUe, when Montague’s 
fathef had been prising young staff-officer, and it hat. 
fallen *to his lot to carry to Major Thome what wa 
surely the mo^fc terrifying Order that efce r a cavalry 
officer received. It # was in the crisis of the conflict 
when the Army of the Potomac was reeling before tht 
onslaught of gtonewall Jackson’s columns. There wa: 
qo one to stop them—and yet they must be stdpped 
for the whole right wing of the army was going. & 
that (javalry regiment nad charged full tilt through 
the thiakets, and into a solid walT o& infantry and 
artijjery. The crash of their volley w^s blinding— 
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men and horses were fairly shot lo fragments,; and 
the Major’s horse, with its lower jaw toriivoff, had 
plunged madly away and, left its rider hanging in the 
aforementioned grape-vine. After he had kicked hli$- 
self loose, it was to *find himself in aft areija where 
pain-maddened horses and frenzied men .raced aboftt 
amid as rain of minie-balls and canis?e*»,, AxA in this 
inferno the gnJlant Major had captured a hogse, asd* 
rallied the remains of his shattered command, and 
held the line until help came—and then helped to 
hold it, all*through the afternoon and the twiliglft 
and the night, against charge after charge.-—And now 
to stand and gaze at this stout and red-rosed little 
personage, Ihd realize |hat these mighty deeds had 
been his! 

Then, eveif while Montague was returning his hand¬ 
clasp and telling him of his pleasure, ^Ee Major’s eye‘ 
caught some orte across the room, arM fie called eagerly, 
“ Colonel Anderson ! Colonel Anderson !” 

And this was the heroic Jack Anderson ! “ Parson ” 
Anderson, the men had called him, bgca'fesp he always 
prayed before everything ^e did. Prayers at each 
mess,-*-a prayer-mating in the evening,—and* then 
rumour said the Colonel prayed Qn while hid men 
slept. With his battery of artillery trained to per¬ 
fection und^ three yeals of «divine„ guidance, the 
gallant Colonel had stood in the Jine of battle at Cold 
Harbour—yame of frightful memory !—and when the 
enen^ had swarmed out of their intneechmentg and 
swept back the whole line just beyond him, his battery 
nad stood like a cape in a storm-beaten ocean, attacked 
on two sides at once; ^nd for £he half-hour that elapsed 
before infantry Support came up, the Col&iel had 
ridden slowly up and down his line, repeating in $alm 

1—2 
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* tuad gpdly accents^ “ Give 'em hell, boys—give ’em 
hell I”—The Colonel’s hand trembled now as’ he held 
it .put, and his voice was shrill and oracked as he told 
wjfiAt pleasure it gave him to meet General Montague’s 
s<$n. # c ♦ 

*" Why ht^ve we never seen you before 1” asked 
Major T*.orn$.«-Montague replied that he had spent 
r aty- his life in Mississippi—his father having married a 
Southern woman after the war. Once every year the 
General had come to New York to attend the reunion 
of the Loyal Legion of the State; but some one had 
had to stay at home with his mother, Montague ex¬ 
plained. , 

There were perhaps a hundred men ifi the room, 
and he was passed about from group to group. Many 
ofjthem had known his father intimately. It seenled 
■almost uncanny to him to meet them in the body; 
to find them old feeble, white-haired and wrinkled. 
As they lived in the chambers of his memory, they 
were in their mighty youth—heroes,‘transfigured and 
radiant, not suS^ect to the power of time. 

Life on tlie big plantation had been a lflnely one, 
especially for a .Southern-bom m«n who hod iought 
in thd Union arn^y. General Montague had been a 
person'of quiet tastes, and his greatest pleasure had 
been to sit wit 1^, his tigo boys on his kneeB and “ fight 
his*battles o’er again.” He had collected all the litera¬ 
ture of the corps which he had command^—a whole 
library of it, which Allan had learned to find his 
wyy as soon as he could read. He had literally‘’been 
brought up on the war—for hours he would lie buried 
in som$ big illustrated history, until people came and 
called hiCn away. He studied maps 6f campaigns and 
battjp-fields, until they became alive with human 
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passion and struggle ; he knew the lArmy of the Poto- 
mao by brigade and division, with the names of com¬ 
manders, and their faces^ and their ways—until they 
lived anti spoke, and the bare roll of theia names had 
power to thrill him.And now hereewere the m8n 
themselves, and all these scenes and memories crowd¬ 
ing upon him in tumultuous throflgg. wonder 
that he was a little dazed, and could hardly find wowlfc 
to answer when he was spoken to. * * 

But then came an incident which called him sud¬ 
denly back* to the world of the present. “There is 
Judge Ellis,” said the General. 

Judge Ellis! The fame of his wit and' eloquence 
had reached even far Mississippi—was there any re¬ 
motest comer of America where men had not he^rd 
of the silver tongue of Judge fellis ? “ Cultivate hinv!” 

Montague’s brothel Oliver had laughed, - when it was, 
mentioned tha»t the Judge would be present—“ Culti¬ 
vate him—he may be useful.” 

It was not difficult to cul^-vate one who was as 
gracious as Judge Ellis. He stood ifi«the doorway, 
a smooth* perfectly groomed gentleman, ’conspicuous 
in the«uniformed assembly Sy^is evening dress* The 
Judge jvaa stouk and*jovial, and cultivated Dundreary 
whiskers and a beaming smile. “ (xeneral Montague’s 
son!” he exclaimed, *as he pressed the young man’s 
hands. “ Whf, why—I’m surprised !* Why have*we 
never seen vou before ?” * 

Montague explained that he had onjy been in New 
Yorl? about six hours. “ Oh, I see,”, said the Judge. 
“And shall you remain long ?” 

“ I have come to stay,” wSs the reply. 

“Well, weljI’Vsaicl the other, cordially.aThen 
we may see more of you. Are you going into business ?” 
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•‘I am a lawyer,” said Montague. “I expect to 
practice.” 

The Judge’s quick glance had been taking the 
measure of«the tall, handsome man before him, with 
Ifis raven-blaok hair and grave features. “You must 
give us *a chance to try your mettle,” he said; and 
then, aa^otlier^pproached to meet him, and he was 
^forced to pass on, he laid a caressing hand on Mon- 
tagueVarm, whispering, with a sly smile, “I mean it.” 

Montague felt h^ heart beat a little faster. He had 
sot welcomed his brother’s suggestion 8 —there was 
nothing of the sycophant in him ; but he meant to 
work and to succeed, and he knew what the favour 


of a man like Judge Ellis would mean to him. For 
the Judge was the idol of Mew York’s business and 
political aristocracy, and the doorways of fortune 
.yielded at his'tpuch. a 

There were rdw| of chairs in one of # the rooms, and 


here two or three hundred men were gathered. There 
were stands of battle-flags in the comers, each on^pf 


them a scroH,di tragic history, to one like Montague, 
who understood*. His eye roamed over %3m while 
the secretary was reaflmfg minutes of meetings and 


other^ routine announcejnents. . Thep he began to 
study 4he assemblage. There were men with one arm 


and men with one leg—one tottering old soldier ninety 
years of age, stbne blind, and led aboutf by his friends. 
The Loyal Legion ^fas an officers’ organization, and 
to that extent aristocratic ; but worldly success counted 
for nfithing in it—some of its members were stpi^gling 
t'o exist on their pensions, and were as much thought 
of as a man like Genera* Prentice, who was president 
of orie c o| the city’s largest banks* and* a ^idi man, even 
in New York’s understanding of that term. 
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The presiding officer introduce^ “Colonel Robert 
Selden, .who will read the paper of the evening: 
‘ Recollections of Spottsylvania.’ ” Montague started 
at the name—for “ Bob^’ Selden had been one of his 
father’s messmates, and had fought all ‘through* $e 
Peninsula Campaign at his side. * , • 

He was a tall, hawk-faced man with a grey impeiSal. 
The room was still as he arose, arid* aftea?^adjusting 
his glasses, he began to read his story. recaHeft 
the situation of the Army of the Potomac in the spring 
of 1840 , for three years it had marched and fought, 

1 stumbling through defeat after defeat, a mighty weapon, 
lacking only a man who could wield it. Now at last 
the man h^J come—one who would put them into the 
battle and give them anchanie to fight. So they had 
marched ir^o the Wilderness, and there Lee stfuek 
them, and for thre^days they groped in a blind thicket, 
fighting hand to hand, amid suffocating smoke. Thb 
Colonel read *in a quiet, unassuming voice; but one 
could see that he had hold of his hearers by*the light 
that crossed their features when he told of the army’s 
recoil fjjpm the shock, and of the wild <joy that ran 
through the rank^ when Ahey took up their march 
to the left, and realized thal? this time they vfore not 
going back.—£?o they came’to the twelve days’, grapple 
of the Spottsylvania«Campaign. 

There wasestill the Wildern&s thioket; the enemy’s 
intrenchments, covering about ©ight miles, lay in the 
shape of & dome, and at the cupola of it were breast- 
wotks of heavy timbers banked witlf earth, a«d with 
•a ditch and a tangle of trees in front. The place 
was the keystone of the .Confederate arch, and the 
name of it m&s v the Angle ”—“ Bloody -Angle !” 
Montague hSard the man who sat next terhim draw 
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in his breath, as a spasm of pain had shot through 
H im . « e 

At dawn two brigades had charged and oaptured 
tke place. The enemy returned to the attack^ and for 
twenty hoofs thereafter the two armies fought, hurling 
regiment* after regiment and brigade after brigade 
info the trenches* There was a pouring rain, and the 
smoke l$mg blSSk about them; they could only see 
\ho flashes of the guns, and the faces of the enemy, here 
and there. 

The Colonel described the approaoh of his regiment. 
They lay down for a moment in a swamp, and the 
minie-balls sang like swarming bees, and split the 
blades of the grass above them. Then tfyey charged, 
over ground that ran ‘with chuman blood. In the 
trefiches the bodies of dead and dying mpn lay three 
de#p, and were trampled out of sight in the mud by 
the feet of tho^p who fought. They would crouch 
behind the works,‘lifting their guns hfgh over their 
heads, a*id firing into the throngs on the other side; 
again and agaiQ men Sprang upon the breastworks 
and fired their muskets, and then fell dead. They 
dragged up cannon, one after ano^er, and blew^holes 
through the logs, &nd rfked the ground with charges 
of canister. t 

While the Colonel read, still in his calm, matter- 
of-fact voice, yon might see men leaning forward in 
their chairs, hands clenched, teeth set. They knew ! 
They knew! Had there ever before been°a time in 
history# when breastworks had been charged by artil¬ 
lery ? Twenty-four men in the crew of one gun, and' 
only two unhurt! One. iron sponge-bucket with 
thirty-nine bullet holes shot through.it! And then 
. blasts of Sanister sweeping the trenches, °and blowing 
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goores of living and dead men to fragments i And into 
this hell .of slaughter new regiments oharging, in lines 
four deep! And squad after squad of the enemy 
striving *to surrender, and shot to pieces by their own 
comrades as they clambered over the ftlood-soaWd 
walls! And heavy timbers in the defences shot to 
splinters ! Huge oak trees—one of them* twenty-four 
inches in diameter—crashing dowri~upon 'qhe com¬ 
batants, gnaWfed through by rifle-bullets! Since the 
world began had men ever fought like that ? 0 

Then the Colonel told of his own wound in the 
shoulder, and how, toward dusk, he had crawled 
away; and how he became lost, and strayed into the • 
enemy’s lin^ and was thrust into a batch of prisoners 
and marched to the rea». Arid then of the night that 
he spent beside a hospital'’ camp in the ,Wilderrfess, 
where hundreds of grounded and dying men lay ab&ut 
on the rain-soaked ground, m^a^ing, screaming',' 
praying to be lulled. Again the prisoners were moved, 
having been ordered to march to the railroad* 1 , and on 
the way the Colonel went blind from suffering and 
exhaustiop, and staggered and fell in the 9 road. You 
couldJhave heard ajpn drop in the room, in the pause 
between sentences jp his story, as he told how the 
guard argued with him to persuade him to go jSn. It 
was their duty to kilbhinj if he refused, but they could 
not bring tfie*nselves to do it.' 1 In the end they,left 
the job to one, and he stood and cursed the officer, 
trying to {fet up his courage ; and finally fired his gun 
intoHfye air, and went off and left him* • o 
• Then he told how an old negro had found him, 
and how he lay delirious ) and how, at last, the 
army marched, his* way. He ended his ^Bunrative 
with the simple sentence: “ It was not until the 
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siege of Petersburg that I was able to rejoin my 

command.” • 

There Was a murmur of applause ; and then silence. 
Suddenly, from somewhere in the room, came the sound 
cf “singing—“ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the*Lord !” The oli battle-hymn seemed 
to striho the very mood of the meeting; the whole 
throng $5ok it up, and they sang it, stanza by stanza. 
"Itewas soiling forth like a mighty orgal!-chant as they 
came to the fervid closing :— 

•“ He bath sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat; 

Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him; be jubilant, my feet,— 
Our God is marching on!” 

* 

There was a pause again ; and the presiding officer 
rosh and s^id that, owingf to the presence of a distin¬ 
guished guest, they would forego* one of their rules, 
‘and invite JudgSl I^lis to say a few words. The Judge 
came forward, and bowed his acknowledgment of their 
welcomd. Then, perhaps feeling a need of relief after 
the sombre recjte.1, the Judge took occasion to apologize 
for his own* temerity in addressing a roomfjjJ of war¬ 
riors ; and somehow he jnatnaged ip make tha 4- Remind 
him of a story of an army^ule, a, very # amusing story ; 
and that reminded <iim of another story, until, when he 
stopped and sat down, every one in the f room broke 
intg delighted applause. • 

They went in to dinner. Montague sat by General 
Prentice, and he, in turn, by the Judge" the Jptter 
was reminded* df more stories during the dinnpr,* and 
kept every one near him laughing. Finally Montague 
was moved to tell a story^ himself—about an old negro 
down Htjpe, who passed himself oft for an Indian. 
The Judge was so good as to consider this an im- ' 
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mensely funny story, and asked permission to ted it 
himself. • Several times after that he leaned over and 
spoke to Montague, who felt a slight twingeV guilt as 
hs recalled his brother’s cynical advice^ “Cultivate 
him !” The Judge was so willing t# be cultivated, 
however, that it gave one’s conscience little ahance^ 

They went back to the meeting-reom dgain ; chairs 
were shifted, and little groups formed, and Jjigars and 
pipes brought'’ out. They moved the precious batfble- 
fliags forward, and some one produced a bugle add a 
couple of drums ; then the walls of the place shook, qp 
the whole company burst forth :— 

“ Bring the good old bugle, boys! we’ll sing another song— 

Sing it with a spirit that will start the world along— 

Sing it as we used to su»g it, fifty thousand strong,— 

While wo were marching 5 through Georgia !” 

It was wonderful to witness the fervour with wfiich 
they went through this rollicking^chaht—whose spirit 
sve miss because we hear it too often. They were not 
(killed musicians—they could only sing loud**; but the 
are leaped into their eyes, and they*s_wayed with the 
rhythm^find sang ! Montague found himself watching 
she ojd blind soldiea, who *a£ beating his foot jn time, 
upon his face Jhe lqok o^one who sees visions. 

And then he noticed another man, a little, nod-faced * 
Irishman, jne of the drummers. The very spirit of 
the drum sedined to have entered itfto him—intp his 
lands and his feet, his eyes and his head, and his 
roupd litfle body. He played a long roll between 
she* verses, and it seemed as if he mus’t Purely be swept 
iway upon the wings of it. Catching Montague’s 
eye, he nodded and smiled j and after that, every once 
u a while their»eye£ would meet and exchange a greet- ’ 
ug. They sang “ The Loyal Legioner ” and “ The 
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Army Bean ” arid “ John Brown’s Body ” and 
“ Traifip, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching ” ; 
all the wfiile the drum rattled and thundered, and the 
lfttje drumnper laughed and &ng, the very incarnation 
ofcthe care-free spirit of the soldipr ! 

“Jrhey stopped for a while, and the little man came 
over and was introduced. Lieutenant O’Day was his 
name ; aftd after he had left, General Prentice leaned 
qv&r to Montague and told him a story.“ “ That little 
mafi,” he said, “ began as a drummer-boy in my regi¬ 
ment, and went all through the war in my brigade; 
and two years ago I met him on the street one cold 
' winter night, as thin as I am, and shivering in a summer 
overcoat. I took him to dinner with me rnd watched 
himeat, and I made up my mind there was something 
wrong. I made him take me home, and de you know, 
the man was starving ! He had a‘lit tie tobacco shop, 
and he’d got intd trouble—the trust had taken away 
his trade. And he had a sick wife, and a daughter 
clerking at six dollars a week !” 

The General ypfcnt on to tell of his struggle to induce 
the little mah to accept his aid—to accept a Joan of a 
few hundreds of dollars r from Pwntice, the,-,banker! 
“ I never had anything huyt me so in all my life,” he 
said. ♦‘♦Finally I tbok him into the bank—and now 
you can see he has enough to eat*1” , 

They began t6 sing again, and Montague sat and 
thought over the story. It seemed to him typical of 
the thing that made this meeting beautiful to him— 
of the Spirit of* brotherhood and service that reigned 
hem.—They sang “We are tenting to-night 09 the’ 
old camp ground they sang “ Benny Havens. Oh l” 
md “ A Soldier No More they sang* o^her songs of 
endemees and sorrow, and men felt a trembling in 
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their voioes and a mist stealing over their eyes. Upon 
Montague's spell was falling. , 

Over these men and their story there hung a mystery 
—a presehoe of wonder, that discloses itself but raj»l;f 
to mortals, and only to those who ha-^e dreamed apji 
dared. They had not found it easy to do thefir duty ; 
they had had their wives and children, th§ir homes 
and friends and familiar places ; and all thAse they, 
had left to serve the Republic. They had* taught, 
themselves a new way of life—they had forged them¬ 
selves into dn iron sword of war. They had marched, 
and fought in dust and heat, in pouring rains and 
driving, icy blasts ; they had become men grim and 4 
terrible in spirit—men with limbs of steel, who could 
march or ride for days aid nights, who could lie dqwn 
and sleep upon the ground in rain-storms *and winder 
snows, who were rehdy to leap at a, word and seize, 
their muskets %nd rush into the canhon’s mouth. They 
had learned to stare into the face of death, to jneet its 
fiery eyes ; to maroh and eat and sleep, to laugh and 
play and sing, in its presence—to cahay their life in 
their hands, and toss it about as a juggler tosses a 
ball. »And this for^Freedchr*: for. the star-crowned 
goddess with the flaming eyes, who trod upon the 
mountain-tops and oalled to them* in the shock and 
fury of the battle ; whose trailing robes they followed 
through the dust and cannon-smoke ; \ot a glimpse of 
whose shinjpg face they had kept the long night vigils 
and tcharged upon the guns in the morning; for a 
touch of whose shimmering robe they had washed in 
prison pens, where famine and loathsome pestilence 
and raving madness stalked/ about in the broad day¬ 
light. 

And now this army of deliverance, with its waving 
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banners and its prancing horses and its rumbling, 
cannon, had marched into the shadow-world. The 
very ground that it had trod was sacred; an# one 
who fingered the dusty volumes which held the record 
o{ its deeds would feel a strange awe come upon him, 
and thrill v^ith a r sudden fear of life—that was so fleet¬ 
ing and so littk to be understood. There were boy- 
hqod memories in Montague’s mind, of hours of con- 
secjratioh, when the vision had descended upon him, 
and he had sat with face hidden in his hands. 

It was for the Republic that these men had suffered ; 
for him and his children—that a government of the 
' people, by the people, for the people, might not perish 
from the earth. And with the organ-Ausic of the 
Gettysburg Address echoing within him, the boy laid 
hif> soul updn the altar of his country. They had done 
ao much for hip*.—and now, was'there anything that 
he could do ? A dozen years had passed since then, 
and stili he knew that deep within him—deeper than 
all other purposes, than- all thoughts of wealth and 
fame and ppw^r—was the purpose that the men who 
had died for the Republic should find him ^worthy of 
their frust. 

Thd singing had stopped, and Judge Ellis was stand¬ 
ing before him. The Judge*was about t to go, and in 
his’caressing voice he said that he would hope to see 
Montague again. Ttfen, seeing that General Prentice 
was also standing up, Montague threw off the •jspell 
that had gripped him, and shook hands with the little 
drummer, and with Selden and Anderson and all the 
others of his dream p^jple. ^ few minutes later 
he founS himself outside the hotel*, drinking deep 
draughts of the cold November air. 
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Major Thome had come out whip theiffTTnH? 
ing that the General’s route lay lijpto&ri^ 

walk with Montague to hfe hotel. < > —?0r*<> 

They sfit out, and then Monta^u^T t&kQMIdl 
about the figure in the grape-viM$T «8j*JlAk|£Majo$ 
laughed and told how it had felt, fher^ had be&i 
more adventures, it seemed ; while he^was hunting a 
horse he had come upon two mules loaded with am¬ 
munition and entangled with their harness about, a 
tree; he had rushed up to seize them—when a solid 
shot had stnfck the tree and exploded the ammunition 
and blown the mules to fragments. And then there 
was the story of the charge late in the night, which 
had recovered the lost ground, and kept Stonewall 
Jackson busy up to the very.hour of his tragic death. 
And there wns the story of Andersonville, and the 
escape from prispn. ®Montague could have walked the 
streets all night, exchanging these war-time remini¬ 
scences with the Major. 

Absorbed in their talk, they came to an avenue given 
up to the poorer class of people ; with devoted trains 
rattling by overhead, and rows of little shops along it. 
Montague noticed a dShse crA\rti on one of the ccfrners, 
and asked what it meant. 


“ Some sort of a meeting,” said t{ie Major. 

They cama nearer, and saw «. torch, with a man 
standing near it, above the heads of the crowd. • 

“ It looks,like a political meetihg,” said Montague, 
“ but*it can’t be, now—just after electing.” 

“ Probably it’s a Socialist,” said the Major. “ They’re 
at it all the time.” 


They crossed the avenue, fend then they could see 
plainly. The {na!h was lean and hungry-lookmg f and 
he had long arms, which he waved with prodigious 
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Violate. He was in a frenzy of exoitement, pacing 
this way <and that, and leaning over the throhg packed 
about him. Because of a passing train the two could 
not hear a sound. 

* “ A Socialist!” exclaimed Montague, wonderingly. 
“What'do ,they r want ?” 

“ I’m not sure,” said the other. “ They want to 
«oyerthr6w the government.” 

• JThe Win passed, and then the man’s words came 
to them : “ They force you to build palaces, and then 

• they put you into tenements ! They force you to spin 
fine' raiment, and then they dress you in rags ! They 
force you to build jails, and then they lock you up in 
them ! They force you to make guns, and then, they 
shoot you with them ! They own the political parties, 
and they frame the candidates, and trick you into 

< voting for thence—and they call it'the law ! They herd 
you into armies and send you to shoot your brothers 
—and they call it order ! They take a piece of coloured 
rag and call it the flag and teach you to let yourself 
be shot—apd “ihpy call it patriotism ! First, last, and 
all the time, you do the work and they get the benefit 
—they, the masters and owners, and you—fools 1 —fools 
—fools /” * " 

Thb man’s voice had mounted to a scream, and he 
flung his hands into «the air and brojka> into jeering 
laughter. Then came another train, and Montague 
could not hear him c ; but he could see that he was 
rushing on in.the torrent of his denunciation. % 

Montague stood rooted to the spot; he was Shocked 
to the depths of his being—he could scarcely contain 
himself as he stood the&>. He ponged to Bpring for¬ 
ward td'beard the man where he sto*odb to shout him 
down, to rebuke him before the crowd. 
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The Major must have seen his agitation, for he took 
his arm ahd led him back from the throng,-' saying: 

“ Come ! We can’t help \t.” . 

“But—but-he protested, “the police ough$ 

to arrest him,” • 6 , ' 

“ They do sometimes,” said the Majo», “ but lit 
doesn’t do any good.” 

They walked on, and the sounds of the shrfl| voice® 
died away. “ Tell me,” said Montague, in a low * 
voice, “ does that go on very often 2 V 
■ “ Around the comer from where I live,” said the 
other, “ it goes on every Saturday night.” 

“ And do the people listen 2” he asked. 

“ Sometime^ they can’t keep the street clear,” was 
the reply. . '• 

And again they walked in silence. At last'Montagrfo 
asked, “ What does it Vnean 2” 

The Major shrugged his shoulders. “ Perhaps 
mother civil war,” said he. 


2 



CHAPTER II 

« 

Allan Montague’s father had died about five years 
before. A couple of years later his younger brother, * 
Oliver, had announced his intention of seeking a career 
in New York. He had no profession, and no definite 
plans; but his father’s friends were men of influence 
and wealth, and the doors Were open to him. So he had 
burned his share of the estate into cash.and departed. 

Oliver was p, gay and pleasuie-loving boy, with all 
the material of a 'prodigal son in him j his brother had 
more 4han half expected to see him come back in a 
year or two with empty pockets. But New York had 
seemed tq agrep with Oliver. He never told what he 
was doing—what he wrote was simply t^at he was 
managing to keep th« wolf from the doqr. But his ‘ 
letters hinted at expensive ways of life ; and at Christ¬ 
mas time, and &t Cousin Alice’s birthday, he would 
send home presents ivhich «made the family stare. 

* Montague ‘had always thought of himself as a 
country lawyer-anti planter. But two months ago a 
fire had swepf away the family mansion, and then on 
top of that had come an offer for the land ;«and with 
Oliver telegraphing several times a day in his eager¬ 
ness,. they had taken the sudden resolution to settle 
up t^fer affairs and move to New York. 

There were Montague and his mother, and CopiSf 
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Alioe, who was nineteen, and old “Mammy Lucy,” 
Mrs. Montague’s servant. Oliver had met # them at 
Jersey City, radiant with happiness. He looked just 
as much of a boy as evef, and just as beautiful; ex¬ 
cepting that he was a,little paler, New. York had nqjt 
changed him at all. There was a man # in •unifosm 
from the hotel to take charge of th^lr baggage, and 
a big red touring-car for them; and now th#y were, 
snugly settled in their apartments, with the younger 
brother on duty as counsellor and guide. 

Montague had come to begin life all over again. 
He had brought his money, and he expected to invest 
it, and to live upon the income until he had begun to 
earn something. He had worked hard at his profes¬ 
sion, and he meant to work in New York, and to Yin 
his way in the end. He knew almost nothing about 
the city—he faced it with the wide-ppen eyes of a, 
child. ' * 

One began to learn quickly, he found. It -v^as like 
being swept into, a maelstrom : first the hurrying 
throngs on the ferry-boat, and then the cabmen and 
the newsljpys shouting, and the cars with clanging 
gongs ; then the swift*motor, gliding between trucks 
and carriages and around corners where big policemen 
shepherded the scurrying populace*, and then Sifth 
Avenue, with its rows *of shops ^nd towering hotels ; 
and at last a sdtiden swing round a corfcer—and their 
home. • 

“ I have pioked a quiet family place for you,” Oliver 
had said, and that had greatly pleased*his brother. 
But he had stared in dismay when he entered this 
latest “ apartment hotel ’’—which catered for two or 
three hundred of the most exclusive of the oityffearis- 
tooraoy—and noted its great arcade, with massive 

3—2 
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doors, of bronze, and its entrance-halt trimmed with 
Caen stone and Italian marble, and roofed with a 
vaulted ceiling painted by modem masters. Men in 
livery bore their wraps and bowed the way before 
them ; a greatt bronze elevator shot them to the proper 
flfior ; tfiad they went to their rooms down a corridor 
walled with blood-red marble and paved with carpet 
cspft as* a cushion. Here were six rooms of palatial 
sige, with carpets, drapery, and furniture of a splendour 
quite appalling to Montague. 

As soon as the man who bore their wraps had left 
the room, he turned upon his brother. 

“ Oliver,” he said, “ how much are we paying for 
all this 1” 

Oliver smiled. “ You c ar£ not paying anything, old 
ipan,” he*replied. “You’re to be my guests for a 
« month.or two,<until you get yoift bearings.” 

“ That’s very good of you,” said the other ; “ —we’ll 
talk about it later. But meantime, tell me what the 
apartment costs.” 

And thqn Moptague encountered his first full charge 
of New York dynamite. “ Six hundred dollars a week,” 
said Oliver. . 0 ** 0 

He started as if his brother bod struck him. “ Six; 
hundred dollars a c week !” he gasped. 

“ Yes,” said the other, quietly. c 

It was fully'*a minute before he could find his breath. 
“ Brother,” he exclaimed, “ you’re mad !” 

“ Jt is a ve?y good bargain,” smiled the other ; “ I 
have some influence with them.” « 

Again there was a pause, while Montague groffed 
for words. “ Oliver,” lie exclajmed, “ I can’t believe 
you! '^How could you think that $e ,eould pay suoh 
a price V’ 
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“ I didn’t think it,” said Oliver; “ I told you I 
expectedto pay it myself.” . 

“ But how could we let you pay it for us ?” cried 
the othar. “Can you fdncy that 1 will,ever earn 
enough to pay suoh a price ?” • f 

“Of course you will,” said Oliver. .“Dbn’t ^>e 
foolish, Allan—you’ll find it’s easy enough to make 
money in New York. Leave it to me, and wqjt, 
awhile.” * 0 • 

But the other was not to be put pff. He sat down 
on the embroidered silk bedspread, and demanded 
abruptly, “ What do you expect my income to be a 
year ?” 

“ I’m sure •! don’t know,” laughed Oliver ; “ no¬ 
body takes the time to hd(^ up his income. You’ll 
make what you need, and something over for goo^ 
measure. This one Shing you’ll knoy for jgftain— 
the more you s^end, the more you’ll be able to make.” 

And then, seeing that the sober look was not. to be 
expelled from his .brother’s face, Oliver seated himself 
and crossed his legs, and proceeded Jc^set; forth the 
paradoxic^ philosophy of extravagance. His brother 
had come jnto a city* of milltonaises. There tfas a 
certain group of people—“ the right set,” was Oliver’s 
term for them—and among them hf> would find that 
money was a$ free as *air? So far as his career was 
concerned, he would find that there was*nothing in all 
New York sq costly as economy.* If he did not live 
like ajgentleman, he would find himself .excluded ^rom 
the circte of the elect—and how he would manage to 
exist then was a problem too difficult for his brother 
to face. * 

And so, as quickly as he could, he was bring 
himself to a state of mind where things did not sur- 
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prise .him ; where he did what others did and paid 
what others paid, and did it serenely, as if he had 
done it all his life. He would soon find his place ; 
meantime all he had to do was to put himself into his 
brother's chaise. “ You’ll find in time that I have 
tlfe strings .in \ny hands,” the latter added. “ Just 
take life easy, and let mo introduce you to the right 
•people.*’ 

• ,A11 of which sounded very attractive. “ But are 
you sure,” asked. Montague, “ that you understand 
what I’m here for 1 I don’t want to get Into the Four 
Hundred, you know—I want to practise law.” 

“ In the first place,” replied Oliver, “ don’t talk 
about the Four Hundred—it’s vulgSr and silly; 
there’s no such thing., In the next place, you’re 
aoing to live in New York, and you Want to know 
. the right peopje. you know mem, you can practise 
law, or practise billiards, or practise anything else that 
you fancy. If you don’t know them, you might as 
well go practise in Dahomey, for all you can accom¬ 
plish. Yon nfight come on here and start in for your¬ 
self, and in twenty years you wouldn’t g($ as far as 
you dan get in two weeks, if yoiT’ll let me attend to it.” 

Montague was nearly five yeafs his brother’s senior, 
and'•at home had taken a semi-paternal attitude to¬ 
ward him. Now, hcftveverf the situation seemed to 
have reversed itself. With a slight smile of amuse¬ 
ment, he subsided, hnd proceeded to put himself into 
the attitude pfi a docile student of the mysteries *of the 
Metropolis. ‘ 

They agreed that they would say nothing about 
these matters to the others. IV^rs. Montague was half 
blind, 5nd would lead her placid, indoor existence with 
old Mammy Lucy. As for Alice, she was a woman, 
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and would not trouble herself with economies ; if fairy 
godmothers chose to shower gifts upon her, she would 
take them. 

Alice was built to live In a palace, anyway, 01iv # dt 
said. He had cried out with delight # when he first 
saw her. She had been sixteen when he left, and t*U 
and thin ; now she was nineteen, and with the pale 
tints of the dawn in her hair and face. In tlje auto, 
Oliver had turned and stared at her, and pronouncdcj 
the cryptic judgment, “ You’ll go !” * 

Just now she was wandering about the rooms, ex¬ 
claiming with wonder. Everything here was so quiet 
and so harmonious that at first one’s suspicions were 
lulled. It w%s simplicity, but of a strange and per¬ 
plexing kind—simplicity elaborately studied. It was 
luxury, but grown assured of itself, and gazing down 
upon itself with aristocratic dis^ahy And after ^a 
while this began to penetrate the vulgffrest ifimd, and 
to fill it with awe ; one cannot remain long in ay. apart¬ 
ment which is tummed and furnished in rarest Cir¬ 
cassian walnut, and “ papered ” **ith hand-em- 
broidered^eilk cloth, without feeling some excitement 
—oven thyugh there fee no otie tq mention that the 
furniture has cost eight thousand dollars per room, 
and that the wall covering has beten imported from 
Paris at a cosjt of sevoitty dollars per yard. 

Montague also betook himself to gazing about. He 
noted the great double windows, v*ith sashes of bronze ; 
the Ijronze fire-proof doors ; the bronze electric candles 
and chandeliers, from which the room* was flboded 
With a soft radiance at the touch of a button ; the 
“ duchesse ” and “ marquise v chairs, with upholstery 
matching the walls ; the huge leather “ slumber*;ouch,” 
with adjustable lamp at its head. When one opened 
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tlio door of the dressing-room closet, it was auto¬ 
matically filled with light; there was an adjustable 
three-sidfed mirror, at which one could study his own 
figure from every sido. There was a little bronze box 
near the tfed, in which one might set his shoes, and 
With a Jocked ''door opening out into tho hall, so that 
the floor-porter would get them without disturbing one. 
Each of the bath-rooms was the size of an ordinary 
1 Irfan’s parlour, with floor and walls of snow-white 
marble, and a door composed of an imported plate- 
glass mirror. There was a great porcelain tub, with 
glass handles upon the wall by which you could help 
( yourself out of it, and a shower-bath with linen duck 
curtains, which were changed every day ^and a marble 
slab upon which you might, lie to be rubbed by tho 
maSseur who would come'at the touch of a button, 
t There was no end to the mingles of this establish¬ 
ment, <w*Monta£ue found in the course of time. There 
was no chance that the antique bronsfe clock on tho 
mantel‘might go wrong, for it was electrically con¬ 
trolled from thotoflice. You did not open the window 
and let in*the dust, for the room was automatically 
ventilated, and you turned a sjviteh marked “ hot ” 
and “ cold.” The" office would furnish yo*u a guide 
who would show k you the establishment ; and you 
might see your bread being kneaded by electricity, 
upon an opal glass tatlo, and your eggs‘being tested 
by electric light ; yoy might peer into huge refrigera¬ 
tors, ventilated by electric fans, and in‘which each 
tiny lamb ch«jf reposed in a separate holder., Ijpon 
your own floor was a pantry, provided with hot and 
cold storage-rooms and an air-tight dumb-waiter ; you 
might h$ve your own private liifon and crockery and 
plate, and your own family butler, if you wished. 
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Your children, however, would not be permitted in 
the building, even though you were dying—this was 
a small concession which you made to a host who 
had invested a million dollars and a half in furniture 
alone. . f 

A few minutes later the telephone Dell rang, £«id 
Oliver answered it and said, “ Send hftn up.” 

“ Here’s the tailor,” he remarked, as he hung up 
the receiver. 

“ Whose tailor ?” asked his brother. 

“ Yours,” said he. 

“ Do I have to have some new clothes ?” Montague 
asked. 

“ You haven’t any clothes at present,” was the reply. 

Montague was standing in front of the “ costumer,” 
as the elaborate mirror was termed. He looked hint- 
self over, and then In; looked at l^s brother. Olivers 
clothing was a little like the Circassian wliTiut ; at 
first you thought that it was simple, and even^a trifle 
careless—it was only by degrees you realized that it 
was original and distinguished, and very expensive. 

“ Won’t your New York friends make allowance for 
tho fact that I am flash from the country ?” Risked 
Montague, quizzically,. 

“ They might,” was the reply. “*I know a hundred 
who would lend me monqy, if J asked them. I?ut I 
don’t ask them?” • 

“Then how soon shall I be ably to appear ?” asked 
Montague, with visions of himself locked up in tho 
room for a week or two. * • 

•“You are to havo three suits to-morrow morning,” 
said Oliver. “ Genet has promised.” 

“Suits made to or8er ?” gasped tho other ,An per¬ 
plexity. * 
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“ He never heard of any other sort of suits,” said 
Oliver* with grave rebuke in his voice. • 

M. Genet had the presence of a Russian grand duko, 
afyi the manner of a court Chamberlain. He* brought 
^ subordinate t to take Montague’s measure, while he 
himself studied his colour-scheme. Montague gathered 
from the conversation that he was going to a house- 
jparty ip the country tho next morning, and that ho 
Y*uld need a dress-suit, a hunting-suit, and a “ morn¬ 
ing coat.” The rest might wait until his return. The 
two discussed him and his various “ points ” as they 
might have discussed a horse ; he possessed distinction, 
t he learned, and a great deal could bo done with him— 
with a little skill he might be made into^v personality. 
His t French was not in training, but he managed to 
make out .that it was M. Genet’s opinion that the 
hftsbands of New York would tifcmble when he made 
his appearance among them. 

Wheij the tailor had left, Alice came in, with her 
face shining from a cold bathing. . “ Here you are 
decking yourselves out!” she cried. “ And what 
about mo ^ 

“ Your problem, is harder,’ 5 * said Olivtjr, with a 
laugh ; “ but you begin this afternoon. Reggie Mann 
is going to take you with him, and get you some 
dresses.” . . * 

# • 

“ What!” gasped Alice. “ Get me some dresses ! 
A man ?” . 

“ Of course,” said the other. “ Reggie l^Iann 
advises half *the women in New York about their 
clothes.” 

“ Who is he ? A taildr ?” asked the girl. 

Oliver was sitting on the edge of the canafi, swing¬ 
ing one leg over the other; and he stopped abruptly 
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and stared, and then sank back, laughing softly to 
himself. * “ Oh, dear me !” he said. “ Poor .Reggie !” 

Then, realizing that he would have to begin at the 
beginning, he proceeded t*o explain that Reggio Mann 
was a cotillion leader, *the idol of the feminine side qf. 
society. He was the special pet and protegi of the 
great Mrs. de Graffenried, of whom they had surely 
heard—Mrs. de Graff enried, who was acknowledged^ 
to be the mistress of society at Newport, atid was 
destined some day to be mistress in l^ew York. Reggie 
and Oliver were “ thick,” and ho had stayed in town 
on purpose to attend to her attiring—having seen her 
picture, and vowed that he would make a work of 1 
art out of hem And then Mrs. Robbie Walling would 
give her a dance, and all the, world would come tojfall 
at her feet. • 

“ You and I are going out toy 1 Blgek Forest,’ tl?e, 
Wallings’ shooting-lodge, to-morrow,” Oliver added to 
his brother. “ You’ll meet Mrs. Robbie there. ,You’ve 
heard of the Wallings, I hope.” 

“ Yes,” said Montague, “ I’m not thtt ignorant.” 

“ All right,” said the other, “ we’re to motor down. 
I’m going j;o take you In my mcing-car, so you’H have 
an experience. We’ll start early.” 

“ I’ll be ready,” said Montagifb; and when his 
brother replied # that hd would bo at the door at eleven, 
he made another amused note as to thd habits of New 
Yorkers. , • 

Tlje price which he paid at the hotel included the 
services of a valet or a maid for each of them, and so 
when their baggage arrived they had nothing to do. 
They went to lunch ;n one of the main dining-rooms 
of the hotel, g, room with towering columns of dark- 
green marble and a maze of palms and flowers. Oliver 
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did the ordering ; his brother noticed that tho simple 
meal 6ost them about fifteen dollars, and he wondered 
if they were to eat at that rate all the time. 

* Then Montague mentioned the fact t-hftt before 
Reaving home b e had received a* telegram from General 
Pientice, asking him to go with him that evening to 
the meeting of the Loyal Legion. Montague wondered, 
half amused, if his brother would deem his old clothing 
'fit for«euch a function. But. Oliver replied that it 
would not matter what ho wore there ; he would not 
meet anyone who counted, except Prentice himself. 
The General and his family were prominent in society, 

, it appeared, and were to be cultivated. But Oliver 
shrewdly forbore to elaborate upon this^knowing that 
his brother would be certain to talk about old times, 
which wou^d be the surest possible method of lodging 
hVnself in the good graces of General Prentice. 

After f luncheon came Reggie Mann, dapper and 
exquisite, with slender little figure and mincing gait, 
and the delicate hands and soft voice of a woman. 
He was dressed for the afternoon parade, and wore 
a wonderful scarlet orchid in ‘his buttonhole. Mon¬ 
tague’s hand he shook at his slioulder’s height ; but 
when Alice came in he did not shako hands with her. 
Instead, he stood and gazed, and gazed again, and 
lifting his hands a little with excess of emotion, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh, perfect ! perfect !” 

“ And Ollie, I told you so !” he added, eagerly. 
“She'is tall bnough to wear satin! She shall have 
the pale blue Empire gown—she shall have the pale 
blue Empire gown if I haVe to pay for it myself! And 
oh, what times we shall have with that hair ! And the 
figure—Reval will simply go wild !” 
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So Reggie prattled on, with his airy grace ; he took 
her hand* and studied it, and then turned her‘about 
to survey her figure, while Alice blushed and strove 
to laugh to hide her embfftrassment. “ My dear MjS& 
Montague,” ho exclaimed, “ I bring a|J Gotham anrj 
lay it at your feet ! OUie, your battle is won J Wen 
without firing a shot ! I know the very man for her 
—his father is dying, and he will have four millions in 
Transcontinental alone. And ho is as handsome as. 
Antinous and as fascinating as Don Juan ! Allorlb ! 
we may as well begin with the trousseau this after¬ 
noon !” 



CHAPTER III 

Omveb was not rooming with them ; he had his own 
quarters at the club, which ho did not t wish to leave. 
But the next morning, about twenty minutes after 
the hour he had named, ho was at the door, and Mon¬ 
tague went down. 

Oliver’s car was an imported French racer. It had 
only two seats, open in front, with a rupqble behind for 
Eie mechanic. It .vas long a»d low and rakish, a 
' most Picked-looking object ; whenever it stopped on 
the street a crowd gathered to stare at it. Oliver was 
clad in a black bearskin coat, covering his feet, and 
with cap and gloves to match ; he wore goggles, pushed 
up over his forehead. A similar costume I$y ready in 
his bather’s seat. t 

The suits of clothing had come, and were borne L. < 
his grips by his valet. “ Wo can’t carry them with us,” 
said Oliver. “ He’ll have to take them down by train.” 
And while his -brother was buttoning 'up the coat, he 
gave the address ; then Montague clambered in, and 
after a quick glance over his shoulder, Oliver pressed 
a levftr and thtew over the steering-wheel, and they 
whirled about and sped down the street. 

Sometimes, at home in Mississippi, one would meet 
automobiling parties, generally t £ o the damage of one’s 
harness and temper. But until the day before, when 

80 
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he had stepped off the ferry, Montague had never 
ridden in. a motor-car. Riding in this one was like 
travelling in a dream—it slid along without *a sound, 
or the slightest trace of vibration ; it shot forward, it 
darted to right or to lfft, it slowed up, it Stopped, as 
if of its own will—the driver seemed fo do pothieg. 
Such things as car tracks had no effe<fc upon it at all, 
and serious defects in the pavement caused only the 
faintest swelling motion ; it was only when itj,leap£d' 
ahead like a living thing that one felt the power «of 
it, by the procure upon his back. 

They went at what seemed to Montague a breakneck 
pace through the city streets, dodging among trucks 
and carriages, grazing cars, whirling round comers, 
taking the wildest of chapces. Oliver seemed always 
to know what the other fellow would do ; but me 
thought that he migjjt do something different kejjt 
his companion’s heart pounding in fr painful way.' 
Once the latter’cried out as a man leapt for his life ; 
Oliver laughed, and said, without turning his head, 

“ You’ll get used to it by and by.” «, 

They wgpt down Fourth Avenue And turned into 
the Bowery. Elevated.trains pounded overhead, and 
a maze of*gin-shops,, dime-museums, cheap lodging- 
houses, and clothing-stores sped pa^t them. Once or 
twice Oliver’s hawk-like glance detected a blue uniform 
ahead, and tlferi'thoy slowed down to a decorous pace, 
and the other got a chance to observe the miserable 
population of the neighbourhood. It was a cold 
November day, and an “out of woris*’ time* and 
wretched outcast men walked with shoulders drawn 
forward and hands in their pockets. 

“ Where in tho woVld are we going 1” Montague 
asked. * 
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“ To Long Island,” said the other. “ It’s a 
beastly ride — this part of it—but it’s the only* 
way. Some day we’ll have an overhead speedway 
of our own, and we won’t have to drive through this 
mess.” 

/They turned off at the approach to the Williamsburg 
Bridge, and foitnd the street closed for repairs. They 
had to make a detour of a block, and they turned witli 

* rf vicious sweep and plunged into the very heart of 
the tenement district. Narrow, filthy streets, with 
huge, canon-like blocks of buildings, covered with 
rusty iron fire-escapes and decorated with soap-boxes 
and pails and laundry and babies ; narrow stoops, 
crowded with playing children ; grocery-shops, cloth¬ 
ing-shops, saloons ; and a maze of placards and signs 
in English and German and Yiddish. Through the 
throngs Oliver dp /e, his brdws knitted with im- 

* patien?l*‘"and *liis horn honking angrily. “ Take it 
easy,” protested Montague ; but the other answered, 

“ Bah !” Children screamed and darted out of the 
way, and men and women started back, scowling and 
muttering ; when a blockade of wagons and push-carts 
forced them to stop, the children gathered about and 
jeered, and a group of hoodlums loafing by a saloon 
flung ribaldry at them ; but Oliver never turned his 
eye4 from the road ahead. 

And at last they were out on the bridge. “ Slow 
vehicles keep to the ( right,” ran the sign, c and so there 
was a lane for them to the left. They sped up the 
slope* the cold*air beating upon them like a hurricane. 
Far below lay the river, with tugs and ferry-boats 
ploughing the wind-be&ten grey water, and a city 
spread out on either bank—a wilderhes| of roofs, with 
chimneys sticking up and white jots of steam spouting 
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everywhere. Then they sped down the farther slope, 
✓-and into Brooklyn. , 

There was an asphalted avenue, lined with little 
residences.’ Thero was blcfck upon block of them, 
mile after mile of them-r-Montague had ijever seen so 
many houses in his life before, and nearly all poured 
out of the same mould. 

Many other automobiles were speeding out by this 
avenue, and they raced with one another. The one* 
which was passed the most frequently got the dusiJ 
and smell ; and* so the universal rule was that when 
you were behind you watched for a clear track, and 
then put on speed, and went to the front ; but then 
just when you Jjtad struck a comfortable pace, there 
was a whirring and a puffing fit your left, and you; 
rival came stealing past you. If vou were qgly, you 
put on speed yourself, ahd forced fflm to fall back, or 
to run the risk of trouble with vehicles? coming the 
other way. For ‘Oliver there seemed to be bu£ one 
rule,—pass everything. 

They came to the great Ocean Driveway. Here 
were many automobiles, nearly all going one way, and 
nearly all racing. There* were 4,wo. which stuck* to 
Oliver and would not be left behind—one, two, three 
—one, two, three—they passed and ijepassed. Their 
dust was blinding, and the continual odour was sicken¬ 
ing ; and so Oliver set his* lips tight, and the little dial 
on the indicator began to creep phead, and they 
whirled ,away down the drive. “ Catch us this time i” 
he muttered. * * * 

i A few seconds later Oliver gave a sudden exclama- 

\ tion, as a policeman, concealed behind a bush at the 
l roadside, sprang ^ut'and hailed them. The policeman 
iiad a motor-cycle, and Oliver shouted to the mechanio, 

3 
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“ Pyil the cord !” His brother turned, alarmed and 
perplexed, and saw the man reach down to the floot 
of the car. He saw the policeman leap upon the cycle 
<and start to follow'. Then he lost sight of him in the 
clouds of duct. 

Fof perhaps five minutes they toro on, tense and 
silent, at a pace that Montague had nevor equalled 
, in aq express train. Vehicles coming the other way 
w'ould leap into sight, charging straight at them, it 
seemed, and scooting past a hand’s breadth away. 
Montague had just about made up his mind that one’ 
such ride w r ould last him for a lifetime, when he 
noticed that they were slacking up. “ You can let go 
the cord,” said Oliver. " He’ll never catch us now.” 

“ What is the cord ? ” fisked the other. 

“ It’s .tied to the tag with our number on, in back. 
It sfji^gs it i^p so it can’t be s/een.” 

They w'ere turning off into a country road, and 
Montague sank back and laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks. “ Is that a common trick ?” he 
asked. < 

“ Quite,” said the other. “ Mrs. Robbie has a 
trdugh of mud in t kefir garage, and her driver sprinkles 
the tag every time before she'goes out. You have to 
do something, 5ou know, or you’d be taken up all tho 
time.” , , 

“ Have /ou ever been arrested ?” 

“ I’ve only beeci in court once,” said, Oliver. “ I’ve 
bepn stopped a dozen times.” 

“ What did they do the other times—warn you ?” 

“ Warn me ?” laughed Oliver. “ What they did 
was to get in with me and ri{le a block or two, out of 
sight of the crowd ; and then I slipped them a ten- 
dollar bill and they got out.” 
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To which Montague responded, “ Oh, I see !” 

They turned into a broad macadamized r6ad, and 
here were more autos, and more dust, and more racing. 
Now and then they crossed a trolley or ""a railroad 
track, and here was always a warning si£n ; bu{; Oli'ser 
must have had some occult way of knowing that the 
track was clear, for he never seemed to slow up. Now 
and then they came to villages, and did reduce £peed*; 
but from the pace at which thoy went through, the 
villagers could not have suspected it; 

And then came another adventure. The road was 
in repair, and was very bad, and they were picking 
their way, when suddenly a young man who had been 
walking on a side path stepped out before them, and 
drew a red handkerchief froih his pocket, and faced 
them, waving It. Oliver mutter^an oath. ’ 

“ What’s the matter'?” cried his brother.- * 

“ We’re arrested !” he exclaimed. 

“ What!” gasped the other. “ Why, we were not 
going at all.” * 

“ I know,” said Oliver ; “ but they’ve got us all 
the same.”^ 

He must have made up his mincf at one glance that 
the case was hopeless, for he made iy> attempt to put 
on speed, but let the yqung man step aboard as they 
reached him. 

“ What is it 1” Oliver demanded. 

“ I have boon sent out by the Automobile Associa¬ 
tion,” %aid the stranger, “ to warn you that they have 
a tjap set in the next town. So watch out.” 

And Oliver gave a gasp, and said, “ Oh ! Thank 
you!” The young mun stepped off, and they went 
ahead, and he fey back in his seat and shook with 
laughter. 


3—2 
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“ Is that common I” his brother asked, between 
laughs. ' 

“ It happened to me qpce before,” said Oliver. 
“'But I’d forgotten it completely.” 

.They proceeded very slowly ; and when they came 
to the outskirts, of the village they went at a funereal 
pace, while the car throbbed in protest. In front of a 
country store they saw a group of loungers watching 
them, and Oliver said, “ There’s the first part of the 
trap. They have a telephone, and somewhere beyond 
is a man with another telephone, and beyond that a 
man to stretch a rope across the road.” 

“ What would they do with you ?” asked the other. 
“ Haul you up before a justice of the peace, and fine 
you anywhere from fifty to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. It’s regular nighway robbery—there are some 
places tH.* boi-st of never levying taxes ; they get all 
their money out of us !” „ 

Oliver pulled out his watch. “ We’re going to be 
late to lunch^ thanks to these delays,” he said. He 
added th&t they were to meet at the “ Hawk’s Nest,” 
whiqh he said was an “ automobile joint.” * 

Outside of the town they “ hit it up ”iagain ; and 
half an hour later they came to a huge sign, “ To the 
Hawk’s Nest,” and turned o$. They ran up a hill, 
and came suddenly out of a p ; no-forest into view of a 
hostelry, porched upon the edge of a bluff overlooking 
the Sound. ThereVas a broad yard in front, in which 
automobiles wheeled and sputtered, and a long shed 
that was lined with them. 

Half a dozen attendants ran to meet them as they 
drew up at the steps. They aH knpw Oliver, and two 
fell to brushing his coat, and one got his cap, while 
the mechanic took the car to the shed. Oliver had 
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a tip for each of them; one of the things that Mon¬ 
tague observed was that in New York you Had to 
carry a pocketful of change, and scatter *it about 
wherever you went. They tipped the man who carried 
thoir coats and the b.oy who opened the* door. In 
the washrooms they tipped the boys who filled *he 
basins for them and those who gave* them a second 
brushing. 

The piazzas of the inn were crowded witfe auf£> * 
mobiling parties, in all sorts of strange costumes. «It 
seemed to Montague that most of* them were flashy 
poople—tho men had red faces and the women had 
loud voices ; he saw one in a sky-blue coat with bright 
scarlet facing.. It occurred to him that if these women 
had not worn such large .hats, they would not have 
needed quite, such a supply \f tho bright-coloured 
veiling which they woijnd over the hats and tied under 
their chins, or left to float about in th(?*br<?PPe. * 

The dining-rbom seemed to have been Ijuilt in 
sections, rambling about on the summit of the cliff. 
The side of it facing tho water was all ^lass, and could 
be taken dpwn. The ceiling was a maze of* streamers 
and Japanese lanterns, and her# and there were orange- 
trees and palms and ^artificial streams and fountains. 
Every table was crowded, it seemgd ; one was half- 
deafened by the clatter of plates, the voices land 
laughter, and*thb uproat of a negro orchestra of banjos, 
mandolins, and guitars. Negro waiters flow here and 
there,^and a fiuge, stout head-waiter, who was pirouet¬ 
ting and strutting, suddenly espied OlfvSr, and tnade 
fof him with smiles of welcome. 

“ Yes, sir—just come in, sif,” he said, and led the 
way down the roofn, to where, in a corner, a table had 
been set for sixteen or eighteen people. There was a 
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shout, “ Here’s Ollie!”—and a pounding of glasses 
and a ■chorus of welcome—“ Hello, Ollie ! You’re late, 
Ollie ! What’s the matter—car broke down ?” 

Of the party, about half were men and half women. 
Montague "braced himself for , the painful ordeal of 
W.ng introduced to sixteen people in succession, but 
this was considerately spared him. He shook hands 
with Robbie Walling, a tall and rather hollow-chested 
r yOung (man, with slight yellow moustaches ; and with 
Mfs. Robbie, who bade him welcome, and presented 
him with the freedom of the company. v 
Then he found himself seated between two young 
ladies, with a waiter leaning over him to take his order 
for the drinks. He said, a little hesitatingly, that he 
would like some whisky, as,he was about frozen, upon 
which the girl on his ; ight remarked, “ You’d better 
try a champagne cocktail—you’ll get your results 
'quicker. n 3lu'added, to the waiter, “ Bring a couple 
of them, and be quick about it.” 

“ You had a cold ride, no doubt,_ in that low car,” 
she went on, to Montague. “ What made you late 1” 
“ We had some delays,” ho answered. , “ Once we 
thought we were am^t;d.” 

“ Arrested !” she exclaimed and others took up 
the word, crying, “ Oh, Ollio ! tell us about it!” 

Oliver told the tale, and meantime his brother had 
a chance to look about him. All of tfie party were 
young—he judged that he was the oldest person there. 
They were not of tfie flashily dressed sort, but no one 
would have hdd to look twice to know that there was 
money in the crowd. They had had their first round 
of drinks, and started in to enjoy themselves. They 
were all intimates, calling each other by their first 
names. Montague noticed that these names always 
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ended in “ie,”—there was Robbie and Freddie and 
Auggie and Clarrie and Bertie and Chappie; if .their 
names could not be made to end properly, they had 
nicknameg instead. , 

“ Ollie ” told how they had distanced the police¬ 
man ; and Clarrie Mason {one of the ytwnger sons of* 
the once mighty railroad king) told oS a similar feat 
which his car had performed. And then the young 
lady who sat beside him told how a fat Irish womag 
had skipped out of their way as they rounded a comer, 
and stood and cursed them from the vantage-point of 
the sidewalk. 

The waiter caino with the liquor, and Montague 
thanked his neighbour, Miss Price. Anabel Price was 
her name, and they called her “ Billy she was a tall 
and splendidly formed creatuiV^and he learned in due 
time that she‘was a famous athl >te. She must have 
divined that ho would* feel a little lost. iij-,£his .crowX 
of intimates, aad set to work to make him feel at 
home—an attempt in which she was not altogether 
successful. * . 

They were bound for a shooting-lodge, mid so she 
asked hinf if he were £pnd of shooting. He replied 
that he wrtb ; in answer to a furtner question he said 
that he had hunted* chiefly deer and wild turkey. 
“ Ah, then you are a /cal hunter !*’ said Miss Pfice. 
“ I’m afraid yow’ll scorn our way.” 

. “ What do you do ?” ho inquired. 

“ Wait aitd you’ll see,” replied! she; and added, 
casually, “ When you get to be pally .with us, you’ll 
conclude we don’t furnish.” 

Montague’s jaw dropped just a little. He recovered 
himself, however, and said that he presumed so, or 
that he trusts! not; afterward, when he had made 
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inquiries and found out what he should have said, he 
had completely forgotten what he had said .•*—Down in 
a hotel *in Natchez there was an old head-waiter, to 
whom Montague had once,appealed'to seat,him next 
t*o a friend. At the next meal, learning that the 
request had been granted, he said to the old man, 
“ I’m afraid ytfu have shown me partiality to which 
the reply came, “ I always tries to show it as much as 
h kin.J’ Montague always thought of this whenever 
hp recalled his first encounter with “ Billy ” Price. 

The young lady on the other side gf him now re¬ 
marked that Robbie was ordering another “ topsy¬ 
turvy lunch.” He inquired what sort of a lunch that 
was ; she told him that Robbie called it a “ digestion 
exercise.” That was the only remark that Miss do 
Mille addressed to hin»‘’during the meal (Miss Gladys 
le Mille, the banked daughter, known as “ Baby ” 
;6' hei* inC-y.at's). She was a stout and round-faced 
;irl, who devoted herself strictly to'the business of 
unching ; and Montague noticed at the end that she 
vas breathing rather hard, and that her big round eyes 
eemed bigger than ever. L 

Conversation was general about the table,’but it was 
tot easy conversation to follow. It consisted mostly 
f what is known £js “ joshing,” and involved acquaint- 
nce with intimate details of 0 personalities and past 
vents. Also,,there was a great deal o'i slang used, 
rhich kept a stranger’s wits on the jump. However, 
lontague concluded that all his deficiencies were made 
p for by his> brother, whose sallies were the cause of 
be loudest laughter. Just now ho seemed to the 
ther more like the Oliver he had known of old—for 
lontague had already noted a 1 change in him. M 
ome there had never been any end to'his gaiety and 
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fun, and it was hard to get him to take anything 
seriously ^ but now he kept all his jokes for eonfpany, 
and when he was alone he was in deadly earnest. Ap¬ 
parently ho was working hard over his pleasures. 

Montague could understand how this was possible. 
Some one, for instance, had worked tiard oyer ^he 
ordering of the lunch—to secure the maximum of 
explosive effect. It began with ice-cream, moulded 
in fancy shapos and thon buried in white of e^g arftl, 
baked brown. Then there was a turtle soup, thisk 
and green and greasy ; and then—hbrror of horrors— 
a great steaming plum-pudding. It was served in a 
strange phenomenon of a platter, with six long, silver 
legs ; and the waiter set it in front of Robbie Walling 
and lifted the cover with a § weeping gesture—and tfyen 
removed it ami served it himseliS, Montague had about 
made up his mind thaj this was the end, and begum 
to fill up on bread-and-butter, when §itofe' r appeared 
cold asparagus, Served in individual silver holders re¬ 
sembling andirons. Then—appetite now being suffi¬ 
ciently whetted—there came quail, in JSiping^hot little 
casseroles ; find then half a grape-fruit set in a block 
of ico and filled with wine; and then little squab 
ducklings, thirsting fat, and an artichoke ; and then a 
cafe parfait ; and then—as if to erowgr the audacity— 
huge thick slices of roast beef! Montague had given 
up long ago—he Should keep no track of /he deluge of 
food which poured forth. And between all the courses 
there \jere wihos of precious brands, tumbled helter- 
skeltor,—sherry and port, champagne and claret *and 
liqueur. Montague watched poor “ Baby ” de Millo 
out of the corner of his eye, and pitied her ; for it was 
evident that she could* not resist the impulse to eat 
whatever was pul before her, and she was visibly suffer- 
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ingi-j He wondered whether he might not manage to 
diverf her by conversation, but he lacked the courage 
to make*the attempt. 

• • 

The mehl was over at four .o’clock. By that time 
m*st of the oAier parties were far on their way to New 
York, and the iftn was deserted. They possessed them¬ 
selves of their belongings, and one by one their cars 
'•hirieC away toward “ Black Forest.” 
t Montague had been told that it was a “ shooting- 
lodge.” He had* a vision of some kjpd of a rustic 
shack, and wondered dimly how so many people would 
be stowed away. When they turned off the main road, 
and his brother remarked, “ Here we are,” he was 
surprised to seo a rather lajge building of granite, with 
an archway spanning the road. He was still mor< 
•surprised when they whizzed through and went on. 

“ Whdtc- are*we going ?” he asked. 

Tp ‘ Black Forest,’ ” said Oliver.* 

“ And what was that we passed ?” 

“ That wasi’the gate-keeper’s lodge,” was Oliver’ 
reply. 



CHAPTER IV 

They ran for about three miles upon a broad 
macadamized a,venue, laid straight' as an arrow’s 
flight through the forest ; and then the sound of the 
sea came to them, and before them was a mighty 
granite pile, looming grim in the twilight, with a draw¬ 
bridge and moat, and four, great castellated towers 
“ Black Forest,” was built in imitation of a famous 
old fortress in Provenc^—only the fortress Iiad forty 
small rooms, and its modern prototype l<6a r seventy 
large ones, and flow every window was blazing with 
lights. A man does not let himself be caught twice 
in such a blunder ; and having visitecNa “ shooting- 
lodge ” whigh had cost three-quarters of a million 
dollars and was set in a preserve of ten thousand 
acres, he \fas prepared for Adirondack “ camps ” 
which had cost half a million and Ne^ort “ cottages ” 
which had cost a million or two. 

Liveried ser^ailts took* the car, and others opened 
the door and took their coats. The first thing they 
saw w^s a huge fireplace, a fireplace a dozen feet 
across, made of great boulders, and with wlfole sections 
of ar pine tree blazing in it. Underfoot was polished 
hardwood, with skins of bear And buffalo. The fire¬ 
light flickered uporf shields and battle-axes and broad¬ 
swords, hung upon the oaken pillars ; while between 
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them were tapestries, picturing the Song of Roland 
andthp battle of Roncesvalles. One followed the 
pillars of the great hall to the vaulted roof, whose glass 
>vas glowing blood-red in the western light; A broad 
stairway*ascended to the second floor, which opened 
upon galleries about the hall. 

Montague went to the fire, and stood rubbing his 
hands before the grateful blaze. “ Scotch or Irish, sir ?” 
f mquiled a lackey, hovering at his side. He had scarcely 
given his order when the door opened and a second motor 
load of the party appeared, shiveringrand rushing for 
the fire. In a couple of minutes they were all assembled 
—and roaring with laughter over “ Baby ” de Mille’s 
account of how her car had run over a dachshund. 
“ c Oh, do you know,” she pried, “ he simply popped /” 

Half a dozen atte/aants hovered about, and soon 
the tables in the hall were covered with trays con¬ 
taining Scturtfers and siphons. By this means every¬ 
body ,in the party was soon warmed up, and then in 
groups they scattered to amuse themselves. 

There t was rtf great hall for indoor tennis, and there 
were half a dozen squash-courts. Montague knew 
neither of these games., but 1*; was interested in watch¬ 
ing the water-polo in the sj-vimming-tAnk, and in 
studying the appointments of this part of the building. 
The tank, with the walls and floor about it, were all 
of marble; there was a brorfee galldry‘running about 
it, from which one might gaze into the green depths 
of the water. Tfiere were luxurious dressing-rooms 
for men an‘d women, with hot and cold needle-baths, 
steam-rooms with rubbers in attendance,and weighing 
and lifting machines, bleetric machines for producing 
“ violet rays,” and electric air-*blasts for the drying of 
the women’s hair. 
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He watched several games, in which men and women 
took part; and later on, when the tennis and other 
players appeared, he joined them in a plunge. After¬ 
ward, he entered one of Oie electric elevators and 
was escorted to his rotfm, where he frjund his bag 
unpacked, and his evening attire laid,out upon tRe 
bed.. 

It -was about nine when the party went into the 
dining-room, which opened upon a granite terrace anrf 
loggia facing the sea. The room was^ finished in some 
rare black wood* the name of which he did not know ; 
soft radiance suffused it, and the table was lighted 
by electric candles set in silver sconces, and veiled by 
silk shades. It gleamed with its load of crystal and 
silver, set off by scattered groins of orchids and ferns. 
The repast of the afternoon had'been simply a lunch, 
it seemed—and now tliey had an elaborate dinne^, 
prepared by Robbie Walling’s famous telt-thousand- 
dollar chef. In contrast with the uproar of the inn 
was the cloistral stillness of this dining-room, where 
the impassive footmen seemed to mq,Ve on, padded 
slippers, and* the courses appeared and vanished as if 
by magic. Jlontague did*his belt to accustom hinHself 
to the gowns of the women, which were cut lower than 
any he had ever seen in his life ; but be hesitated every 
time he turned to,speak lo the young lady beside him, 
because he could look so deep down int# her bosom, 
and it was difficult for him to realize that she did not 
mind it?. 

The conversation was the same as before, except 
that it was a little more general, and louder in tone; 
for the guests ha<J become more intimate, and as 
JRobbie Walling’^ wines of priceless vintage poured 
-forth, they became a little “ high.” The young lady 
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who,sat on Montague’s right was a Miss Vincent, a 
granddaughter of one of the sugar-kings; she was 
dark-skinned and slender, and had appeared at a recent 
lawn fete, in the costume "of an Indian maiden. The 
company amused itself by selecting an Indian name 
for h<*r ; all sorts of absurd ones were suggested, de¬ 
pending upon various intimate details of the young 
lady’ij personality and habits. Robbie caused a laugh 
%y suggesting “ Little Dewdrop ”—it appeared that 
She had once been discovered writing a poem about 
a dewdrop ; some one else suggested “ Little Rain¬ 
drop,” and then Ollie brought down the house by 
exclaiming, “ Little Raindrop in the Mud-puddle !” 
A perfect gale of laughter swept over the company, and 
it must have been a mhiu'te before they could recover 
their composure ; in order to appreciate the humour 
p of thp sally it was necessary to know that Miss Vincent 
had “ come a cropper ” at the last meet of the Long 
Island Hunt Club, and been extricated from a slough 
several feet deep. 

This was explained to Montague by the young lady 
on his left—the one whose half-dressSd condition 
cauSed his embarrassment. She was ,only about 
twenty, with a wealth of goldbn hair and the bright, 
innocent face of r a child ; he had not yet learned her 
na'me, for every one called her “ Cherub.” Not long 
after this slut made a remark across the table to Baby 
de Mille, a strange jumble of syllables, which sounded 
like English, ,yet was not. Miss de Mille replied, and 
several joined in, until there was quite a conversation 
going on. “ Cherub ’’explained to him that “ Baby ” 
had invented a secret language, made by transposing 
letters ; and that Ollie and Bertie were crazy to guess 
the key to it, and could not. s 
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The dinner, lasted until late. The wine-glasses 
sontinued'to be emptied, and to be magicajly’filled 
again. The laughter was louder, and now and then 
there werfc snatches of singing ; women lolled aboujb 
in their chairs—one beautiful boy sat gazing dreamily 
across the table at Montague, now and then closfhg 
his eyes, and opening them more and more reluctantly. 
The attendants moved about, impassive and silent as 
ever ; no one else seemed to be cognizant of theiif exislA ' 
ence, but Montague could not help noticing them, and 
wondering whafr they thought of it all. 

When at last the party broke up, it was because 
the bridge-players wished to get settled for the evening. 
The others gathered in front of the fireplace, and 
smoked and chatted. At .toeme, when one planned 
a day’s hunting, he went to bed early and rose before 
dawn ; but here, it seeded, there was game a-plenty, 
and the hunters had nothing to consiiftef stave their 
own comfort. * 

The cards were played in the vaulted “ gun-room.” 
Montague strolled through it, and hisf*eye jan down 
the wall, lyied with glass cases and filled with every 
sort of firearm known the* hunter. He recalled, 
with a twinge of self-abasement, that he had suggested 
bringing his shotgun along ! 

He joined a group in one corner, and lounged 1 in 
the shadows, and studied “ Billy ” Price, whose con¬ 
versation had so mystified him i “ Billy,” whose 
father jwas a Hanker, proved to be a devotee of horses ; 
she was a veritable Amazon, the one passion of whose 
life*was glory. Seeing her sitting in this group, smoking 
cigarettes, and drinking highballs, and listening im¬ 
passively to ris^ud* stories, one might easily draw base 
conclusions about Billy Price. But as a matter ol 
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fact she was made of marble ; and the men, instead of 
falling In love with her, made her their confidante, and 
told her their troubles, and sought her sympathy and 
advice. 

f Some of thjs was explained to Montague by a young 
lady, who, as the evening wore on, came in and placed 
herself beside him. “My name is Betty Wyman,” 
she said, “ and you and I will have to be friends, 
- because Ollie’s my side partner.” 

* Montague had to meet her advances; so had not 
much time to speculate as to what the term “ side 
partner ” might be supposed to convey. Betty was 
a radiant little creature, dressed in a robe of deep 
crimson, made of some soft and filmy and complicated 
material ; there was a crimson rose in her hair, and a 
living glow of crimson in her cheeks. She was bright 
*and quick, like a butterfly, fil'd of strange whims and 
* impulses ? ^fdhchievous lights gleamed in her eyes 
and mischievous smiles played abdut her adorable 
little cherry lips. Some strange perfume haunted the 
filmy dr§ss, mid completed the bewilderment of the 
intended victim. •_ 

“4 have a letter of'introduction to a Mr. Wyman 
in New York,” said Montague. “ Perhaps he is a 
relative of yours.” 

“ Is he a railroad president i” asked she ; and when 
he answered in the affirmative, “ Is he a railroad king 1” 
she whispered, in a mocking, awe-stricken voice, “ Is 
he rich—oh, rich as Solomon—and is he a terribje man, 
who'eats people alive all the time ?” 

“ Yes,” said Montague—“ that must be the one,” 

“ Well,” said Betty,' “ he h^s done me the honour 
to be my granddaddy ; but don’t ^ou take any letter 
of introduction to him.’’ 
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“ Why not ?” asked he, perplexed. > 

“ Because he’ll eat you,” said the girl. “ He hates 
OUie.” 

“ Dear me,” said the other ; and the girl asked, “ Do 
you mean that the boy husn’t said a word about me j” 

“ No,” said Montague—“ I suppose he left it f5r you 
to do.” 

“ Well,” said Betty, “ it’s like a fairy story i Do^ 
you ever read fairy stories ? In this story thefe was 
a princess—oh, the most beautiful prjncess ! Do you 
understand ?” * 

“ Yes,” said Montague. “ She wore a red rose in 
her hair.” 

“ And then,” said the girl, “ there was a young 
courtier—very handsome arx^gay ; and they fell fti 
love with each other. But the terrible old king—he 
wanted his daughter to wait a while, until he got through 
conquering his enemies, so that ho migfit have time 
to pick out some prince or other, or maybe som#ogre 
who was wasting his. lands—do you follow me ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said he. “ And then did the beautiful 
princess pin<j*away ?” 

“ Um—no,” said Betty* pursing her lips. “ ]5ut 
she had to dance terribly hard to keep from thinking 
about herself.” Then she laughed, <nnd exclaimed, 
“ Dear me, we are getting jfoctical!’’ And next, looking 
sober again, “ fio you know, I was half aft-aid to talk 
to you. OUie tells me you’re terribly serious. Are 
you ?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Montague—but she broke in 
with h laugh, “We were talking^ about you at dinner 
last night. They had some whipped cream done up 
in funny Uttle curliques, and Ollie said, ‘ Now, if my 
brother Allan were here, he’d be thinking about the 

4 
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man, who fixed this cream, and how long it took him, 
and how he might have been reading “ The Simple 
Life.” ’ Is that true ?” 

■ “ It involves a question of literary criticism ”—said 
ftjpntague. o 

“I'don’t want to talk about literature,” exclaimed 
the other. In truth, she wanted nothing save to feel 
fi of hig armour and find out if there were any weak 
spots'through which he could be teased. Montague 
was to find in tjme that the adorable Miss Elizabeth 
was a very thorny species of rose—Sire was more like' 
a gay-coloured wasp, of predatory temperament. 

“ Ollie says you want to go down town and work,” 
she went on. “ I think you’re awfully foolish. Isn’t 
it much nicer to spend your time in an imitation castle 
like this ■?” 

-v “ PerfiagsJ,’ said he, “ but I haven’t any castle.” 

“ You might get one,” answered Betty. “ Stay 
aroulid awhile and let us marry you to a girl. 
They will all throw themselves at your feet, you know, 
for you have such a delicious melting voice, and you 
look romantic and exciting.” (Montague made a note 
to inquire whether it was customary in New York to 
. talk about you so frankly to your face.) 

Miss Betty wus surveying him quizzically meantime. 

" I don’t know,” she said. “ On second thoughts, 
maybe you’ll frighten the girls. Then it’ll be the 
married women who’ll fall in love with you. You’ll 
have to w^teh out.” ; 

“ I’ve already been told that by my tailor,” said 
Montague, with a laugh. 

“ That would be a still quicker, way of making your 
fortune,” said she. “ But I don’t t fchink you’d fit in 
the role of a tame cat.” 
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“ A whai ?” he exclaimed ; and Miss Betty laughed. 

“ Don’t you know what that is ? Dear me—how 
charmingly naive! But perhaps you’d better get* 
Ollie to explain for you.” 

That brought the conversation to tlfe subject bf 4 
slang ; and Montague, in a sudden burst*of confidence, 
asked for an interpretation of Miss Price’s cryptic utter¬ 
ance. “ She said ”—he repeated slowly—“ that v#ien I* 
got to be pally with her, I’d conclude she didn’t furnish.”# 
“Oh, yes,” said Miss Wyman. “"She just meant 
that when you knew her, you’d be disappointed. You 
see, she picks up all the race-track slang—one can’t 
help it, you know. And last year she took her coach 
over to England, and so she’s g£t all the English slang. 
That makes it hard, even for us.” 

And then Beffty sailed, in to entertain him with 
little sketches of other Inembers of th^*party. A" 
phenomenon that had struck Montague immediately 
was the extraordinary freedom with which everybody 
in New York discussed everybody else. #As a matter 
of fact, one seldom discussed anything ‘else ; and it 
made not the*least difference, though the person were 
one of your sot,—though he ate your bread and salt, 
and you ate his,—still you would amuse yourself by 
pouring forth the most painful and hfimiliating and, 
terrifying things *b«ut him. 

There was poor Clarrie Mason : Clarrie, sitting in 
at bridge, with an expression of feverislt eagerness upon 
his pale f&ce. Clarrie always lost, and iP positively 
broke Jus heart, though he had ten millions laid by 
on ice. Clarrie went about all day, bemoaning his 
brother, who had bepn kidnapped. Had Montague 
bnt heard about iti Well, the newspapers called it a 
marriage, but it was really a kidnapping. Poor Larry 
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Mason was good-natured and weak in the Jtneee, and 
he had been carried off by a terrible creature, three 
jfcimes as big as himself, q,nd with a temper like—oh, 
there wefe no words for it! She had been an actress ; 
and now she had carried Larry away in her talons, 
and was building a big castle to keep him in—for he 
had ten millions too, alas ! 

f > Arfi then there was Bertie Stuyvesant, beautiful 
•and winning—the boy who had sat opposite Montague 
at dinner. Bertie’s father had been a coal man, and 
nobody knew how many millions he'had left. Bertie 
was gay; last week he had invited them to a brook- 
trout breakfast—in November—and that had been a 
Urk ! Somebody had Jjpld him that trout never really 
tasted good unless yotf caught them yourself, and 
Bertie had suddenly resolved to catch them for that 
'breakfast.,^ They have a' big preserve up in the 
Adifondacks,” said Betty; “and.Bertie ordered his 
private train, and he and Chappie de Peyster and some 
others,started that night; they*drove I don’t know 
how many miles the next day, and caught a pile of 
trout—and we had them foj; breakfast the'next morning! 
The best joke of all is that Chappie vpws they were ‘ 
so full they couldn’t fish, and that the trout were 
caught with nets ! Poor Bertie—somebody’ll have to 
separate him from that decanter now,!” 

From the hall there came loud laughter, with sounds 
of scuffling, and cries, “Let me have it!”—“That’s 
Baby de Mille,” said Miss Wyman. “ Sim's always 
wanting to rough-house it. Robbie was mad the last 
time she was down here; she got to throw ing sofa- 
cushions, and upset a vase. ” r 
“ Isn’t that supposed to be good form ?” asked 
Montague. >' 
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“Not at Robbie’s,” said she. “Have you ijad a 
chance to*talk with Robbie yet ? You’ll like him— 
he’s serious, like you.” 

“ What's he serious about ?” 

“ About spending his money, ” said Betty. “ That’s • 
the only thing he has to be serious aboq£.” 

“ Has he got so very much V’ 

“ Thirty or forty millions,” she replied ; “ but 
then, you see, a lot of it’s in the inner compafiies of 
his railroad system, and it pays him fabulously. And 
his wife has money, too—she was a*Miss Mason, you 
know, her father’s one of the steel crowd. We’ve a 
saying that there are millionaires, and then multi¬ 
millionaires, and then Pittsburg millionaires. Anyhow, 
the two of them spend all thefr income in entertaining. 
It’s Robbie’s fgtd to play the perfect host—he likes 
to have lots of people £ound him. He does put qp 
good times—only he’s so very important^afoout it, and 
he has so many ideas of what is proper! I guess# most 
of his set would rather go to Mrs. Jack Warden’s any 
day; I’d be there to-night, if it hadn’t lj§enfor Ollie.” 

“ Who’s ^irs. Jack Warden ?” asked Montague. 

“ Haven’t you ever htftird (Jf her ?” said Betty. 

“ She used fo be Mrs. »van Ambridge, and then she 
got a divorce and married Warden* the big lumber 
man. She used to give* ‘ boy and girl ’ parties, in 
the English fashion ; and when we wen# there we’d 
do as we please—play tag all ovej the house, and 
have pillow-fights, and ransack the closets and get 
up masquerades! Mrs. Warden’s as good-natured as 
an old cow. You’ll meet her sometime—only don’t 
you let her fool you with those soft eyes of hers. You’ll 
find she doesn’t mdlan it; it’s just that she likes to 
•have handsome men hanging round her.” 
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At. one o’clock a few of Robbie’s guests went to 
bed, Montague among them. He left two tables of 
bridge fiends sitting immobile, the women with 
lushed fg,ces and foverislf hands, and the men with 
cigarettes daygling from theii* lips. There were trays 
and decanter^ beside each card-table ; and in the 
hall he passed three youths staggering about in each 
other’s arms and feebly singing snatches of “ coon 
longs V Ollie and Betty had strolled away together 
fo parts unknown. 

Montague had entered his name in the order-book - 
to be called at nine o’clock. The man who awakened 
turn brought him coffee and cream upon a silver tray, 
and asked him if he would have anything stronger, 
ffe was privileged to lnF'ie his breakfast in his room, 
f he wished ; but he went downstairs* trying his best 
:y feel natural in his elaborate hunting costume. 
No one else^flad appeared yet, but he found the traces 
if last night cleared away, and Breakfast ready—■ 
ierved in English fashion, with ur/is of tea and coffee 
rpon the buflyt. The grave butler and his satellites 
vere in attendance, ready to take his or^er for any¬ 
thing else under the Jsun tltat he fancied. 

Montague preferred to go .for a strdll upon the 
terrace, and to watch the sunlight sparkling upon the 
?ea. The morning was beautiful—everything about 
the place was so beautiful that he wonclered how men 
*nd women couljl live here and not feel the spell 

jf it- * 

Billy Price came down shortly afterward, clad in 
i khaki hunting suit, with knee kilts and button- 
pockets and gun-pads and .Cossack cartridge-loops. 
She joined him in a stroll down the beach, and talked 
to him about the coming winter season, with its leadings. 
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personalities and events,—the Horse Show, which 
opened nfext week, and the prospects for the opera, 
and Mrs. de Graffenried’s opening entertainment. 
When thdy came back it was eleven o’clock, and they 
found most of the guests assembled, nearly all of 
them looking a little pale and uncomfortable, in thtf 
merciless morning light. As the two* came in they 
observed Bertie Stuyvesant standing by the buffet, 
in the act of gulping down a tumbler of tffandji.' 
“ Bertie has taken up-tlie ‘ no breakfast fad,’ ” said 
Billy with an ironical smile. • 

Then began the hunt. The equipment of “ Black 
Forest ” included a granite building, steam-heated 
and elaborately fitted, in which an English expert 
and his assistants raised imported pheasants—mag¬ 
nificent bronze-coloured birds with long, floating 
black tails. Just before the opening of the season 
they were dumped by thousands into tku* covers—fSt, * 
and almost tame*enough to be fed by hand ; atyf now 
came the “ hunters.” 

First they drew lots, for they were t®,hunt # in pairs, 
a man and 3 woman. Montague drew’Miss Vincent— 
“Little Raindrop in the.Mud*puddle.” Then Ollie, 
who was mister of ceremonies, placed them in a long 
line, and gave them the direction ; and at a signal* 
they moved through th® forest. Following each per¬ 
son were two tittindants* to carry the e.^tra guns and' 
reload them ; and out in front were men to beat the 
bushes and scire the birds into flight. 

Now Montague’s idea of hunting had'bfeen to steal 
through the bayou forests, and match his eyes against 
those of the wild turkey, and shoot off their heads 
with a rifle bullet.. So* when one of these birds rose 
in front of him,* he fired, and the bird dropped; and 
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he could have done it for ever, he judged—only it 
was stupid slaughter, and it sickened him. ‘However, 
if the creatures were not shot, they must inevitably 
yerisli in the winter snow* ; and he had heard that 
.Robbie sent the game to tlje hospitals. Also, the 
•sctfre jvas being kept, and Miss Vincent, who was 
something of S, shot herself, was watching him with 
eager excitement, being wild with desire to beat out 
’ Billy fhice and Chappie de Peystcr, who were the 
champion shots of the company. Baby de Mille, 
who was on his Iteft, and who could »ot shoot at all, 
was blundering along, puffing for breath and eyeing 
him enviously ; and the attendants at his back were 
trembling with delight and murmuring their applause. 
Sc^he shot on, as long a£ the drive lasted, and again 
on their way back, over a new stretch of the country. 
, Sometimes the birds would rise in pairs, and he would 
' d/op them Wth ; and twice when a blundering flock 
took flight in his direction he seized «, second gun and 
brought down a second pair. When the day’s sport 
came to .an e*d his score was fifteen better than his 
nearest competitor, and he and his partyer had won 
the day. • • * 

They crowded round to congratulate hhn ; first his 
'partner, and then his rivals, and his host and hostess. 
Montague found that he had .suddenly become a per¬ 
son of consequence. Some who had*previously taken 
no notice of him now became aware of his existence ; 
proud society belfes condescended to Make conversa¬ 
tion with hlnf, and Clarrie Mason, who hated de Pey- 
ster, made note of a way to annoy him. As* for 
Oliver, he was radiant'with delight. “ When it came 
to horses and guns, I knew *y ou *d make good,” he 
whispered. • 
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Leaving the game to be gathered up in carts, they 
made their way home, and there the two victors re¬ 
ceived their prizes. The man’s consisted of a Shaving 
set in a catee of solid gold, get with diamonds. Mon¬ 
tague was simply stunned, for the thing could not' 
have cost less than one or two thousand 1 dollars. He 
could not persuade himself that he had a right to 
accept of such hospitality, which he could never hope 
to return. He was to realize in time that Robbi^ 
lived for the pleasure of thus humiliating his fellow- 
men. . 

After luncheon, the party came to an end. Some 
set out to return as they had come ; and others, who 
had dinner engagements, went back with their host 
in his private car, leaving their autos to be returned 
by the chauffeurs. Montagtie and his brother were 
among these ; knd about dusk, when the swarms of 
working people were pouring out of the city, tlfty 
crossed the ferry and took a cab to their hotel. 



CHAPTER V 

T'hey found their apartment^, looking as if they had 
been struck by' a snowstorm—a stprra of red and 
green and yellow, and all the colours that lie between. 
All day the wagons of fashionable milliners and cos¬ 
tumiers had been stopping at the door, and their 
contents had found thei” way to Alice’s room. The 
floors were ankle-deop in tissue paper and tape, and 
beds and couches and chairs wore covered with boxes, 
in- which h&v. wonderful symphonies of colour, half 
disclosed in their wrappings of gauae. In the midst 
of it all stood the girl, her eyes shining with excite¬ 
ment. 

“ Oh, Allan V’ she cried, as they entered. “ How 
am I ever to thank yqu . 

“ You’re not to thank me,” Montague replied. 
“ This is all Oliver’s doings.” 

“ Oliver!” exclaimed the girl, and turned to him. 
“ 'How in the world could, you d«* it?” she cried. 
“ How will you ever get the money to pay for it all ?” 

“ That’s my problem,” said the man, laughing. 
“ All you hate to think about is to look beautiful.” 

“ If I don’t,” was her reply, “ it won’t be for Jack 
of clothes. I never saw so many wonderful things in 
all my life as I’ve seen to-day. 5 * , 

“ There’s quite a show of them,” admitted Oliver. 

68 
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“ And Reggie Mann ! It was so queer, Allan ! I 
never went shopping with a man before. And he’s 
so—so matter-of-faot. You know, he bought me— 
everything*!” , 

“ That was what he was told to do,” said Oliver.. 
“ Did you like him 1” 

“ I don’t know,” said the girl. “*He’s queer—I 
never met a man like that before. But he was awfully 
kind ; and the people just turned their store^*insi<ke 
out for us—half a derail people hurrying about to 
wait on you at once !” 

“ You’ll get used to such things,” said Oliver ; and 
then, stepping toward the bed, “ Let’s see what you 
got.” 

“ Most of the things haven’t come,” said Alice. 
“ The gowns all have to be fitted.—That one is for 
to-night,” she added, as t 1ie lifted up a beautiful object 
made of rose-coloured chiffon. 

Oliver studied It, and glanced once or twice ^,t the 
girl. “ I guess you can carry it,” he said. “ What 
sort of a cloak are you to wear 1 ” 

“Oh, tljp* cloak !” cried Alice. “Oliver, I can’t 
believe it’s really to belsng t# me. I didn’t know 
anyone but princesses wore such things.” 

The cloak was in Mrs. Montague’s room, and one of 
the maids brought it in. It was an opera-wrap, of 
grey brocade, linSd with*unborn baby l%mb—a thing 
of a gorgeousness that made Montague literally gasp 
for breath. 

“ Did you ever see anything like it rn^our life ?” 
cried Alice. “ And Oliver, is it true that I have to 
have gloves and shoes # and stockings—and a hat—to 
match every gown*?” 

“ Of course,’* said Oliver. “ If you were doing 
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things right, you ought to have a cloak to match each 
evenmg t gown as well.” 

“ It seems incredible,” said the girl. “ Can it be 
sjght to spend so much money for things to wear ?” 
t But Oliver was not discussing questions of ethics ; 
f he‘wa§ examining sets of tinted crepe de chine lingerie, 
and hand-woven hose of spun silk. There were boxes 
upon boxes, and bureau drawers and closet shelves 
already filled up with hand-embroidered and lace- 
trimmed creations—chemises 'v.'.d corset-covers, night- 
robes of “ handkerchief linen ” lawn, lace handker¬ 
chiefs and veils, corsets of French coutil, dressing- 
jackets of pale-coloured silks, and negligees of soft 
batistes, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, or even with 
fur. 

“ You must have put in a full day,” he said. 

“ I never looked at so manj things in my life,” said 
Alfce. “ And Mr. Mann never stopped to ask the 
price of a thing.” 

“ I didn’t think to tell him to,” said Oliver, laugh¬ 
ing- 

Then the girl went in to dress—and Oliver faced 
about to find his brother sitting and staring hard at 
him. 

r “ Tell me !” Montague exclaimed. “ In God’s name, 
what is all this to cost ?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Oliver, impassively. “ I 
haven’t seen the bills. It’ll be fifteen or twenty 
thousand, I guess.’’ 

Montague’s “hands clenched involuntarily, and he sat 
rigid. “ How long will it all last her V’ he asked." 

“Why,” said the other, “when she gets enough, 
it’ll last her until spring, of course—unless she goes 
South during the winter.” 
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“ How much is it going to take to dress her for a 
(rear ?” 

“ I suppose thirty or forty thousand,” was the reply. 

‘ I don’t expect to keep count.” 

Montague sat in silence. “ You don’t waht to shut 
tier up and keep her at home, do you f ’ inquired 5 hio 
brother, at last. 

“ Do you mean that other women spend that much 
on clothes ?” he demanded. 

“ Of course,” said OK"er, “ hundreds of them. Soipe 
jpend fifty thousand—I know sevefal who go over a 
hundred.” 

“ It’s monstrous !” Montague exclaimed. 

“ Fiddlesticks !” was the other’s response. “Why, 
thousands of people live bj - it—wouldn’t know any¬ 
thing else to dp.” 

Montague said nothing to that. “ Can you afford 
to have Alice compete with such womea indefinitely V J 
he asked. * , 

“ I have no idea of her doing it indefinitely,” was 
Oliver’s reply. “ I simply propose io give her a 
chance. When she’s married, her bills will be paid 
by her husband.” 

“ Oh,” said the other, “ then this layout is just for 
her to be exhibited in.” * 

“ You may say that*,” answered 4 Oliver,—“ if you 
want to be foolish. You know perfectly well that 
parents who # launch their daughters in Society don’t 
figure on keeping up the pace all Iheir lifetimes.” 

“ We hadn’t thought of marrying Alice off,” said 
Montague. 

To which his brother replied that the best physicians 
left all they could to nature. “ Suppose,” said ho, 
“ that we just*introduce her in the right set, and turn 
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her loose and let her enjoy herself—and then cross the 
next bridge when we come to it ?” 

Montague sat with knitted brows, pondering. He 
\yas beginning to see a little daylight now. “ Oliver,” 
t he asked suddenly, “ are yoir sure the stakes in this 
•game aren’t too big ?” 

“ How do you mean ?” asked the other. 

“ Will you be able to stay in until the show-down ? 
Until ^ther Alice or myself begins to bring in some 
returns ?” - 

“Never worry‘about that,” said the other, with a 
laugh. 

“ But hadn’t you better take me into your confi¬ 
dence ?” Montague persisted. “ How many weeks 
can you pay our rent in this place ? Have you got 
the money to pay for all these clothes ?” 

“ I’ve got it,” laughed the other—“but that doesn’t 
'say I’m going to pay it.” 

“ Don’t you have to pay your bills ? Can we do 
all this upon credit ?” 

Oliver jaughcd again. “ You go at me like a prose¬ 
cuting attorney,” he said. “ I’m afraid you’ll have 
to inquire around and learn some respect for your 
brother.” Then he added, seriously, “ You see, Allan, 
people like Reggie or myself are in position to bring 
a great deal of custom to tradespeople, and so they 
are willing to,go out of their*way to oblige us. And 
we have commissions of all sorts coming to us, so it’s 
never any question of cash.” 

“ Oh!” eafclaimed the other, opening his eyes, “ I 
see ! Is that the way you make money ?” 

“ It’s one of the ways we save it,” said Oliver. “ It 
iomes to the same thing.” ' 

“ Do people know it ?” 
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“ Why, of course. Why ncg&’ Bllflfti WW* 
“I don’t know,” said 

little queer.” **''*, _*r©o 006 

■'Nothing of the kind,” said 
best people in New York do TO* 5 StrSngersfcome to 
the city, and they want to go MAh# # places, arid 

they ask me, and I send them. Or take Robbie 
Walling, who keeps up five or six establishments, and 
spends several millions a year. He can’t see to it all 
personally—if he did, i“’d never do anything else.. 
Why shouldn’t he • ask a friend to attend to things for 
him ? Or again, a new shop opens, and they want 
Mrs. Walling’s trade for the sake of the advertising, 
and they offer her a discount and me a commission. 
Why shouldn’t I get her to t>y them ?” > 

“ It’s quite intricate,” commented the other. “ The 
stores have more than one' price, then 1” 

“ They have as many prices as they ha , se customer^,” 
was the answer. v Why shouldn’t they ? New York 
is full of raw rich people who value things by what 
they pay. And why shouldn’t they pay high and be 
happy % TJrat opera-cloak that Alice has — Reval 
promised it to me for two thousand, and I’ll wager you 
she’d charge Some wo map from Butte, Montana, tliirty- 
five hundred for one just like it.” 

Montague got up suddenly. “ Stop,” he said, 
waving his hands.* “ You take all the bjoom off tfie 
butterfly’s wings !” 

He asked wllere they were going that evening, and 
Oliver said that they were invited to * ati informal 
dinndr-party at Mrs. Winnie Duval’s. Mrs. Winnie 
was the young widow who had recently married the 
founder of the great banking-house of Duval and Co. 
—-so Oliver explained; she was a chum of his, and 
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they would meet an interesting set there. She was 
goiifg to invite her cousin, Charlie Carter—she wanted 
him to* meet Alice. “ Mrs. Winnie’s always plotting 
to get Charlie to settle .down,” said Oliver, with a 
merry lefugli. 

He^ telephoned for his man to bring over his clothes, 
and he and his brother dressed. Then Alice came in, 
looking like the goddess of the dawn in the gorgeous 
^rose-coloured gown. The colour in her cheeks was 
even brighter than usual; fc” she was staggered to 
find how low the gown was cut, and was afraid she- 
was committing a faux pas. “ Tell me about it,” she 
stammered. “ Mammy Lucy says I’m surely sup¬ 
posed to wear some lace, or a bouquet.” 

„ “ Mammy Lucy isn’t a Paris costumier,” said Oliver, 
much amused. “ Dear me—wait until you have seen 
Mrs. Winnie !” 

'Mrs. Winni® had kindly sent her limousine car for 
theiry and it stood throbbing in front of the hotel- 
entrance, its acetylenes streaming far up the street. 
Mrs. Winnie’? home was on Fifth Avenue, fronting the 
park. It occupied half a block, and had cost two 
millions to build and furnish. It was known as the 
“ Snow Palace,” being all of white marbL. 

At the curb a man in livery opened the door of the 
car, and in the destibule another man in livery bowed 
the way. ^.ined up just irside the door was a corps 
of imposing personages, clad in scarlet waistcoats 
and velvet knee-breeches, with powdered wigs, and 
gold buttolis* and gold buckles on their patent-leather 
pumps. These splendid creatures took their wraps, 
and then presented to‘Montague and Oliver a bouquet 
of flowers upon a silver salver,, and upon another 
salver a tiny envelope bearing the name of their; 
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partner at this strictly “ informal ” dinner-party. 
Then the functionaries stood out of the way and per¬ 
mitted thgm to view the dazzling splendour of the 
entrance hall of the Snow 11 Palace. There was a 
great marble staircase running up from fhe centre, .of 
the hall, with a carved marble gallery,above, and a 
marble fireplace below. To decorate this mansion 
a real palace in the Punjab had been bought outright 
and plundered ; there were mosaics of jade, and won-' 
derful black marble, aifli 1 arc woods, and strange anti 
^perplexing carvings. 

The head butler stood at the entrance to the salon, 
pronouncing their names ; and just inside was Mrs. 
Winnie. 

Montague never forgot that, first vision of her ; she 
might have been, a real princess out of the palace in 
the Punjab. She was a brunette, rich-coloured, fuE- 
throated and deep-bosomed, with scarTet lips, and 
black hair and eyes. She wore a court-gown of dloth 
of silver, with white kid shoes embroidered with 
jewelled flowers. All her life she had ba^n collecting 
large turquoises, and these she had made into a tiara, 
apd a neck ornament spreading over her chest, and a 
stomacher. Each of these stones ivas mounted with 
diamonds, and set upon a slender wife. So as she 
moved they quivered and'shimmered, and the effect - 
was dazzling, barbaric. * • 

She must have seen that Montague,was staggered, 
: or she gave him a little extra pressure^ of the 
land, and said, “ I’m so glad you came. Ollie has 
old me all about you.” Her yoice was soft and 
nelting, not so forbidding es her garb. 

Montague ran tlje (gauntlet of the other guests : 

, Ittrlie Carter, a beautiful, dark-haired boy, having 

5 
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the features of a Greek god,* "but a sallow and un¬ 
pleasant complexion ; Major “ Bob ” Venable, a stout 
little gentleman with a red face and a heavy jowl; 
'Mrs. Frank Landis, a merry-eyed young widow with 
pjpk eheeks*and auburn haft; Willie Davis, who had 
been'a famous half-back, and was now junior partner 
in the banking-house ; and two young married couples, 
whq^e names Montague missed. 

Till name written on his card was Mrs. Alden. 
She came in ju^t after him—a matron of about fifty, 
of vigorous aspect and ample figure, approaching- 
what he had not yet learned to call embonpoint. She 
wore brocade, as became a grave dowager, and upon 
her ample bosom there ^lay an ornament the size of a 
man’s hand, and made wholly out of blazing diamonds 
—the most imposing affair that Montague had ever 
I8id eyes upon. She gave kim her hand to shake, and 
made no attempt to disguise the fact that she was 
looking him over in the meantime. 

“ Madam, dinner is served,” said the stately butler ; 
and the glittering procession moved into the dining¬ 
room—a huge state apartment, finished in some 
lustrous jet-black wood, and with great panel paintings*' 
illustrating the Romaunt do la Rose. r The table was 
covered with *a cloth of French embroidery, and 
‘gleaming with its load of erystal^and gold plate. At 
either end there were huge candlesticks of solid gold, 
and in the centre a mound of orchids and lilies of the 
valley, matching in colour the shades of the*candelabra 
and the daintily painted menu cards. 

“ You are fortunate in coming to New York late in 
life,” Mrs. Alden was saykig to him. “ Most of our 
young men are tired out before they have sense enough 
to enjoy anything. Take my advice and look abo^t 
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you—don’t let that lively brother of yours set the*pace 
for you/’ 

In front* of Mrs. Alden there was a decanter of 
Scotch whisky. “Will you’have some 1” she asked* 
as she took it up. 

“ No, I thank you,” said he, and then wondered, 
if perhaps he should not have said yes, as he watched 
the other select the largest of the half-dozen Tpne- ( 
glasses clustered at her place, and pour herself'out % 
generous libation. , 

“ Have you seen much of the city ?” she asked, as 
she tossed it off—without as much as a quiver of an 
eyelash. 

“ No,” said he. “ They hj.ve not given me much 
time. They took me off to the*country—to the Robert 
Wallings’.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Alden*; and Montague, struggling 
to make conversatipn, inquired, “ Do you know Mr. 
Walling ?” 

“ Quite well,” said the other, placidly. “ I used 
to be a Walling myself, you know.” * 

“ Oh,” said* Montague, takei^ aback; and then 
added, “ Before you were married ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Alden, more placidly than ever, 
“ before I was divorced.” 

There was a dead .silence, ^and Montague sat gasping 
to catch his breath. Then suddenly he heard a faint 
subdued chuckle, which grew into open laughter ; 
and he stole a glance at Mrs. Alden, and saw* that her 
eyes wpre twinkling ; and then he began to laugh 
himself. They laughed together, so merrily that 
others at the table began t<? look at them in perplexity. 

So the ice was fyrdken between them; which filled 
.ibntague with a vast relief. But he was still dimly 

5—2 
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touched with awe—for he realized that this must be 
the great Mrs. Billy Alden, whose engagement to the ’ 
Duke of London was now the topic of the whole 
country? And that huge diamond ornament must 
bp part o£- Mrs. Alden’s ' million - dollar outfit of 
jewellery! * 

The great lady volunteered not to tell on him ; 
and,- added generously that when he came to dinner 
with ?ier she would post him concerning the company. 

“ It’s awkward for a stinger, I can understand,” 
said she ; and continued, grimly : “ When people get" 
divorces it sometimes means that they have quarrelled 
—and they don’t always make it up afterward, either. 
And sometimes other people quarrel—almost as 
bitterly as if they had been married. Many a hostess 
has had her reputation ruined by not keeping track 
of such tilings.” 

So Montague made the discovery that the great 
Mrs. Billy, though forbidding of aspect, was good- 
natured when she chose to be, and with a pretty wit. 
She was a woman with a mind of her own—a hard- 
fighting character, who had marshalled those about 
her, and taken her place' at the head of the column/ 
She had always counted herself a personage enough to 
do exactly as "lie pleased ; through the course of the 
'dinner she would take up the decanter of Scotch, and 
make a pass to help Montague—and then, when he 
declined, pour out imperturbably what she wanted. 

“ I don’t like your brother,” she said to him, a little 
later. “ He w on’t last; but he tells me you’re different, 
so maybe I will like you. Come and see me sometime, 
and let me tell you what not to do in New York.” 

Then Montague turned to tali with his hostess, who 
sat on his right. 
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“ Do you play bridge ?” asked Mrs. Winnie, iij her 
softest and most gracious tone. 

“ My brother has given me a book to study from,” 
he answered. “ But if he takes me about day and 
night, I don’t know how I’m to manage i£.” 

“ Come and let me teach you,” said,Mrs. Winme. 
“ I mean it, really,” she added. “ I’ve nothing to 
do—at least that I’m not tired of. Only I don’t 
believe you’d take long to learn all that I know.” 

“ Aren’t you a succesMu' flayer ?” he asked sympa- 
' thetically. * 

“ I don’t believe anyone wants me to learn,” said 
Mrs. Winnie.—“ They’d rather come and get my 
money. Isn’t that true, Major 1” 

Major Venable sat on her o\her hand, and he pausdd 
in the act of raisyng a spoonful of soup to his lips, and 
laughed, deep down in hi^ throat—a queer little laugh 
that shook his fat cheeks and neck. " I may say,’ 
he said, “that I know several people to whorft the 
status quo is satisfactpry.” 

“Including yourself,” said the lady„*with a little 
moae. “ Thf>» wretched man won sixteen hundred 
dollars from mo last night*; anfl he sat in his club 
window all afternoon, just to have the pleasure of 
laughing at me as I went by. I don’t^believe I’ll play 
at all to-night—I’m going to make myself agreeable 
to Mr. Montague, and ldt you win frown Virginia 
Landis for a change.” 

And then the Major paused again in his,attack upon 
the soup. “ My dear Mrs. Winnie,” he said, “ I can 
live for much more than one day .upon sixteen hundred 
dollars!” * 

The Major was a famous club-man and bon vivant , 
as Montague learned later on. “ He’s an uncle of 
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Mrs., Robbie Walling’s,” said Mrs. Alden, in his ear. 
“ And incidentally they hate each other like poison.” 

“ That is so that I won’t repeat my luckless ques¬ 
tion again V’ asked Montague, with a smile. 

“ Oh, they, meet,” said the other. “ You wouldn’t 
; be* supposed to know that. Won’t you have any 
Scotch ?” 

Montague’s thoughts were so much taken up with 
‘the people at this repast that he gave little thought 
fo the food. Tie noticed, yith burprise that they had 
real spring lamb—it being the miadle of November.* 
But he could not know that the six-weeks-old creatures 
from which it had come had been raised in cotton-wool 
and fed on milk with a spoon—and had cost a dollar 
aftd a half a pound. A little later, however, there was 
placed before him a delicately browned sweetbread 
upon a platter of gold, and then suddenly he began to 
pay attention 1 ! Mrs. Winnie had a coat of arms ; 
he had noticed it upon her auto, and again upon the 
great bronze gates of the Snow Palace, and again upon 
the liveries 6f her footmen, and yet again upon the 
decanter of Scotch. And now—incredible and appal¬ 
ling—he observed it branded upon the delicately 
browned sweetbread! 

After that, who would not have watched ? There 
wore large dishes of rare fn/its upon the table—fruits 
which had been packed in cotton wool and shipped in 
cold storage fropi every corner of the earth. There 
were pea<jh$s which had come from South Africa 
(they had cost ten dollars apiece). There were bunches 
of Hamburg grapes,, dark purple and bursting fat, 
which had been grown in a hot-house, wrapped in 
paper bags. There were nectarines and plums, and 
pomegranates and persimmons \from Japan, and* 
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later on, little dishes of plump strawberries—raised 
in pots. There were quail which had come ’from 
Egypt, an$ a wonderful thing called “ crab-flake a la 
Dewey,” cooked in a chafing-dish, and served witj^ 
mushrooms that had been grown in the ttmnels of 
abandoned mines in Michigan. There* was letMic^ 
raised by electric light, and lima beans\hat had come 
from Porto Rico, and artichokes brought from France 
at a cost of one dollar each.—And all these exlraor* 
dinary viands were crashed down by eight or nine 
varieties of wines' from the* cellar of*a man who had 
made collecting them a fad for the last thirty years, 
who had a vineyard in France for the growing of his 
own champagne, and kept twenty thousand quarts of 
claret in storage all the tirnt?—and procured his Rhine 
wine from the cellar of the* German Emperor, at a 
cost of twenty-five dollars a quart! % 

There were twelve people at dinner,*and afterward 
they made two tables for bridge, leaving Charlie Carter 
to talk to Alice, and Mrs. Winnie to devote herself 
to Montague, according to her promise., “ Everybody 
likes to seg.my house,” she said. “Would you?” 
And she led the way fronj the*dining-room into the 
great consolatory, which formed a central court 
extending to the roof of the building. She pressed* 
a button, and a soft radiance streamed down from 
above, in the midSt of wlweh Mrs. Winnig stood, with 
her shimmering jewels a very goddess of the fire. 

The conservatory was a place in wfiich he could have 
spent the evening ; it was filled with the fiiost extra¬ 
ordinary varieties of plants. “ They were gathered 
from all over the world,” said Mrs. Winnie, seeing that 
he was staring at them. “ My husband employed a 
connoisseur to Ilu6t them out for him. He_did it 
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before we were married—he thought it would make 
me happy.” 

In the centre of the place there was a f fountain, 
tjvelve or fourteen feet in height, and set in a basin of 
purest Carrara marble. By .the touch of a button 
the«pool was'flooded with submerged lights, and one 
might see scores of rare and beautiful fish swimming 
about. 

„ “ Isn’t it fine !” said Mrs. Winnie, and added eagerly, 
“.Do you know, I come here at P’ght, sometimes when 
I can’t sleep, and sit for nours and* gaze. All those 
living things, with their extraordinary forms—some 
of them have faces, and look like human beings ! And 
I wonder what they think about, and if life seems as 
strange to them as it does'to me.” 

She seated herself by the edge of the pool, and gazed 
in. f “ These fish were given t'p me by my cousin, Ned 
'Carter. They «call him Buzzie. Have you met him 
yet ?-tNo, of course not. He’s Chaflie’s brother, and 
he collects art things—the most unbelievable things. 
Once, a long time ago, he took a' fad for goldfish— 
some goldfish are very rare and beautiful,.you know— 
one can pay twenty-five apd fifty dollars apiece for 
them. He got all the dealers had, and when he 
learned that there were somo they couldn’t get, he 
took a trip to .ILpan and China on purpose to get 
them. You .know they raise them* there, and some 
of them are sacred, and not allowed to be sold or taken 
out of the country. And he had all s'orts of carved 
ivory receptacles for them, that he brought home 
with him—he had one beautiful marble basin a'bout 
ten feet long, that had been stolen from the Emperor.” 

Over Montague’s shoulder where he sat, there hung 
an orchid, a most curious creation^ 'an explosion of 
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scarlet flame. “ That is the odonto-glossum,” said Mrs. 
Winnie. “ Have you heard of it ?” 

“ Never,’,’ said the man. 

“ Dear me,” said the other. “ Such is fame !” 

“ Is it supposed to be famous ?” he asked. 

“ Very,” she replied. “ There was a lot ig flhe 
newspapers about it. You see Winton—that’s my 
husband, you know—paid twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the man who created it; and that njafle a 
lot of foolish talk—poeple come from all over to look 
at it. I wanted'to have It, becaifte its shape is 
exactly like the coronet on my crest. Do you notice 
that ?” 

“ Yes,” said Montague. ‘ It’s curious.” 

“ I’m very proud of my* crest,” continued Mrs. 
Winnie. “ Of course there are vulgar rich people 
who have them made to older, and make them ridicu¬ 
lous ; but ours is a real one. It’s my«own—not my 
husband’s ; the Deftals are an old French family.) but 
they’re not noble. I was a Morris, you know, and our 
line runs back to the old French ducal house of Mont- 
morenci. Ajid last summer, when we were motoring, 
I hunted up one of their chateau* ; and see ! I brought 
6ver this.” • . 

Mrs. Winnie pointed to a suit of armour, placed 
in a passage leading to the billiard-foom. “ I have 
had the lights fixefl,” she .added. And she pressed a 
button, and all illumination vanished, save for a faint 
red glow just aUove the man in armovfr. 

“ Doesn’t he look real 1” said she. (Helia*d his visor 
down,*and a battle-axe in his mailed hands.) “ I like 
to imagine that he may h#ve been my twentieth great¬ 
grandfather. I come and sit here, and gaze at him and 
/shiver. Think wfla« a terrible time it must have been 
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to live in —when men wore things like that ! It 
couldn't be any worse to be a crab. ” 

“ You soem to be fond of strange emotions,” said 
Montague, laughing. 

“ Maybe I am,” said the other. “ I like everything 
that’s, old and romantic, and makes you forget this 
stupid society world.” 

She stood brooding for a moment or two, gazing at 
•the ftgpre. Then she asked, abruptly, “ Which do you 
like best, pictures or swimming-?” 

“ Why,” replied the man, laughing and perplexed, - 
“ I like them both, at times.” 

“ I wondered which you’d rather see first,” explained 
his escort; “ the art gallery or the natatorium. I’m 
afa-aid you’ll get tired before you’ve seen everything.” 

“ Supposo we begin with the art-gallery,” said he. 

“ There’8 not much to see in'a swimming-pool.” 

“ Ah, but oui-s is a very special one,” said the lady.— 

“ And some day, if you’ll be very 'good, and promise 
not to tell anyone, I’ll let you_ see my own bath. 
Perhaps theylye told you, I have one in my own apart¬ 
ments, cut out of a block of the most wonderful green 
marble.” 

Montague showed the expected amourft of astonish¬ 
ment. 

. “ Of course that gave the dreadful newspapers 
another chance to gossip,” said Mrs. Winnie, plaintively. 

“ People found out what I had paid for it. One can’t 
have anything beautiful without that'question being 
asked.” * * 

And then followed a silence, while Mrs. Winnie 
waited for him to ask it. Asjiie forebore to do so, she 
added, “ It was fifty thousand dollars.” 

They were moving towards th<)yelevator, where a , 
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jsmall boy in the wonderful livery of plush and scarlet 
stood at attention. “Sometimes,” she continued, “it 
seems to me that it is wicked to pay such prices for 
things. Have you ever thought about it ?” 

“ Occasionally,” Montague replied. 

“ Of course,” said she, “it makes wqA for peoplef 
ind I suppose they can’t bo better employed than in 
making beautiful things. But sometimes, when I 
think of all the poverty there is, I get unhappy.* 1 W< 
have a winter place «Jown South—one of those huge 
country-houses that look like exposition buildings, 
and have rooms for a hundred guests ; and some¬ 
times I go driving by myself, down to the mill towns, 
and go through them and talk to the children. I 
came to know some of them quite well—poor little 
wretches.” t 

They stepped out of the elevator, and mowed 
toward the art-gallery. “ It used to lhake me so un-' 
happy,” she went on. “ I tried to talk to my husband 
about it, but he wouldn’t have it. ‘ I don’t see why 
you can’t be like other people,’ he said—he’s always 
repeating tfcat to me. And what could I say ?” 

“ Why not suggest that»othe? people might be like 
you ?” said fhe man, laughing. 

“ I wasn’t clever enough,” said she, regretfully.— 

“ It’s very hard for a woman, you kfiow—with no ope 
to understand. Once I went down to » settlement, 
to see what that was like. Do you know anything 
about settlements ?” * 

“ Nothing at all,” said Montague. 

“ Well, they are people who # go to live among the 
poor, and try to reform«them. It takes a terrible lot 
of courage, I think. I give them money now and 
then,, but I am iyjver sure if it does any good. The 
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trouble with poor people, it seems to me, is that there 
are so many of them.” 

“ There are, indeed,” said Montague, thinking of 
the vision he had seen from Oliver’s racing-car. 

, Mrs. Winnie had seated herself upon a cushioned 
reat npar the'entrance to the darkened gallery. “I 
haven’t been there for some time,” she continued. 
“ I’ve discovered something that I think appeals more 
to nrj temperament. I have rather a leaning toward 
tht occult and the mystical, I’m afraid. Did you ever 
hear of the Babists ?” 

“ No,” said Montague. 

“ Well, that’s a religious sect—from Persia, I think 
—and they are quite the rage. They are priests, you 
understand, and they give lectures, and teach you all 
about the immanence of the divine, and about rein¬ 
carnation, and Karma, and all that. Do you believe 
* any of those things ?” 

“ I ean’t say that I know about them,” said he. 

“ It is very beautiful and strange,” added the 
other. “ It makes you realize what a perplexing 
thing life is. They teach you how the universe is all 
one, and the soul is die only reality, and so bodily 
things don’t matter. If I wero a Babist, I believe 
that I could be happy, even if I had to work in 
a cotton-mill.” 

Then Mrs. Winnie rose up suddenly. “ You’d rather 
look at the pictures, I know,” she said ; and she pressed 
a button, and a soft radiance flooded the great.vaulted 
gallery. 

“ This is our chief pride in life,” she said. “ My hus¬ 
band’s object has been to get one representative work 
of each of the great painters of the world. We got 
their masterpiece whenever we could.' Over there in 
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the comer are the old masters—don’t you love to look 
at them ?” f 

Montague would have liked to look at them very 
much ; but he felt that he would rather it were som,e 
time when he did not have Mrs. Winnie his side. 
Mrs. Winnie must have had to show th£ gallery (JViitg 
frequently ; and now her mind was still upon the 
Persian transcendentalists. 

“ That picture of the saint is a Botticelli,” shcseaict 
“ And do you know^ the orange-coloured robe always 
makes me think bf the swahii. Thtft is my teacher, 
you know—Swami Babubanana. And he has the 
most beautiful delicate hands, and great big brown 
eyes, so soft and gentle—for all the world like those 

of the gazelles in our place down South !” 

» 

Thus Mrs. vC'innie, asjshe roamed from picture to 
picture, while the souls of the grave old masters 
looked down upoif her in silence. 



CHAPTER VI 

Montague had now been officially pronounced com¬ 
plete by his tailor ; and Reval had sent home the first 
of Alice’s street gowns, elaborately plain, but fitting 
her conspicuously, and costing accordingly. So the 
next morning they were ready to be taken to call upon 
Mm. Devon. 

Of course Montague had heard of the Devons, but 
he jvas not sufficiently initiated to comprehend just 
what it meant lo be asked to call. But when Oliver 
came «in, a little before noon, and' proceeded to ex¬ 
amine his costume and to put him to rights, and 
insisted that Alice should have her hair done over, 
he began to realize that this was a specif 1 occasion. 
Oliver was in quite a state of excitement; and after 
they had left the hotel, and wero driving up the 
Avenue, he explained to them that their future in 
Society depended upon the outcome of this visit. 
Calling upon Mrs. Devon, it seemed, was the American 
equivalent to being presented at court. For twenty- 
five years this grand lady had been the undisputed 
mistress of the Society of the metropolis ; and if she 
liked them, they woulc^ be invited to her annual ball, 
which took place in January, and then for ever after 
their position would be assured. Mrs. Devon’s ball 
was the one great event of the social, year ; about one 
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thousand^people were asked, while ten thousand dis¬ 
appointed ones gnashed their teeth in outer darkhess. 

All of wjpdch threw Alice into a state of trepidation. 

“ Suppose we don’t suit her !” she said. 

To that the other replied that their way "had been 
made smooth by Reggie Mann, who wa's one of Mrs r , 
Devon’s favourites. 

A century and more ago the founder of the Devon 
line had come to America, and invested his savings i$ 
land on Manhattan Jsland. Other people had toifed 
*nd built a city there, and generation* after generation 
of the Devons had sat by and collected the rents, until 
now their fortune amounted to four or five hundred 
millions of dollars. They were the richest old family 
in America, and the most famous ; and in Mrs. Devgn, 
the oldest member of the line”’, was centred all its social 
majesty and dominion. She lived a stately and fo^piai 
life, precisely like a queen ; no one ever saw her save 
upon her raised cllair of state, and she wore her jewels 
even at breakfast. She was the arbiter of social 
destinies, and the breakwater against which the floods 
of new wealth beat in vain. Reggie Mann told wonder¬ 
ful tales about the contents of* her enormous mail— 
about wives* and daughters of mighty rich men who 
flung themselves at her feet and pleaded abjectly for 
her favour—who laid siege to her louse for months, 
and intrigued and pulled? wires to get near her, and 
even bought the favour of her servants ! If Reggie 
might be believed, great financial wars had been fought, 
and the stock-markets of the world convulsed more 
than* once, because of these social struggles; and 
women of wealth and beauty had offered to sell them¬ 
selves for the privilege which was so freely granted t< 
them. 
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They came to the old family mansion an I rang the 
bell,* and the solemn butler ushered them past the 
grand 'staircase and into the front reception-room to 
wait. Perhaps five minutes later he came in and 
rolled back the doors, and t,hey stood up, and beheld 
a crithered bid lady, nearly eighty years of age, be¬ 
decked with r diamonds and seated upon a sort of 
throne. They approached, and Oliver introduced 
them, and the old lady held out a lifeless hand ; and 
t^en tliey sat down. 

Mrs. Devon asked th?Gi a few questions as to how 
much of New York they had seen, and how they liked 
it, and whom they had met ; but most of the time 
she simply looked them over, and left the making of 
conversation to Oliver. "As for Montague, he sat, 
feeling perplexed and uncomfortable, and wondering, 
deqp down in him, whether It could really be America 
in which this was happening. 

“ You see,” Oliver explained to' them, when they 
were seated in their carriage again, “ her mind is 
failing, and it’s really quite difficult for her to receive.” 

“ I’m glad I don’t have to call on her more than 
once,” was Alice’s comment. “ When do we know 
the verdict ?” ’ 

“ When you get a card marked ‘ Mrs. Devon at 
home,’ ” said Oliver. And he went on to tell them 
about the vp,r which had shaken ’Society long ago, 
when the mighty dame had assorted her right to be 
“Mrs. Devon,” and the only “Mrs. Devon.” He 
told them* also about her wonderful dinner-set of 
china, which had cost thirty thousand dollars, and 
was as fragile as a humming-bird’s wing. Each piece 
bore her crest, and she had a china expert to attend 
to washing and packing it—no comnwh hand was ever 
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allowed to touch it. He told them, also, how Mrs, 
Devon’s housekeeper had wrestled for so long, trying 
to teach the maids to arrange the furniture in the 
great reception-rooms precisely as the mistress ordered*; 
until finally a complete* set of photographs had been* 
taken, so that the maids might do their ,work by, cliart* 

Alice went back to the hotel, for Mrs. Robbie Walling 
was to call and take her home to lunch ; and Mpnflhgue 
and his brother strolled round to Reggio Mann’s apart¬ 
ments, to report upon their visit. 

Reggie received them in a pair of pink silk pyjamas, 
decorated with ribbons and bows, and with silk- 
embroidered slippers, set with pearls—a present from 
a feminine adorer. Montague noticed, to his dismay, 
that the little njan wore g gold bracelet upon one arm ! 
He explained that he lycd led a cotillion the night 
before—or rather this morning ; he hSd got home at 
five o’clock. Ho "looked quite white and tired, and 
there were the remains of a breakfast of brandy-and- 
soda on the table. 

“ Did yojt’see the old girl ?” he asked. “ And how 
does she hold up ?” 

“ She’s gafhe,” said Oliver. 

“ I had the devil’s own time getting you in,” said the 
other. “ It’s getting harder every diy.” 

“ You’ll excuse me,” R<*ggie added, “ if»I get ready. 

I have an engagement.” And he turned to his 
dressingdable, which was covered with, ap array of 
cosmetics and perfumes, and proceeded, in a matter- 
of-fact way, to paint his face.. Meanwhile his valet 
was flitting silently here* and there, getting ready his 
afternoon costume; and Montague, in spite of him¬ 
self, followed the man with his eyes. A haberdasher’s 

6 
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shop o might have been kept going for quit<> a while 
upon tfye contents of Reggie’s dressers. Hm clothing 
was kept in a room adjoining the dressing-room ; 
Montague, who was near the door, could see the rose¬ 
wood wardrobes, each devoted to a separate article of 
'ilothipg—shir^p, for instance, laid upon sliding racks, 
tier upon tier of them, of every material and colour. 
There was a closet fitted with shelves and equipped 
like ’a. little shoe store—high shoes and dow shoes, 
black ones, brown ones, and white ones, and each 
fitted over a l&t to kb’ep its shape perfect. These 
shoes were all made to order according to Reggie’s 
designs, and three or four times a year there was a 
cleaning out, and those which had gone out of fashion 
became the prey of his “ man.” There was a safe in 
one closet, in which Reggie’s jewellery was kept. 

The dressing-room was furnished like a lady’s 
boudoir, the ‘'furniture upholstered with exquisite 
embroidered silk, and the bed hung with curtains of 
the same material. There was a huge bunch of roses 
on the centre-table, and the odour of roses hung heavy 
in the room. - - 

The valet stood at Attention with a rack of neckties, 
from which Reggie critically selected one to match 
his shirt. “ Are you going to take Alice with you 
dpwn to the Havens’s ?” 'he was asking ; and he 
added, “ You’ll meet Vi vie Patton down there—she’s 
had another row at home.” 

“ You don’t say so !” exclaimed Oliver. 

“ Yes,” said the other. “ Frank waited up all night 
for her, and he wept .and tore his hair and vowed he 
would kill the Count. Vivie told him to go to hell.” 

Good God !” said Oliver. “ Who told you that ?” 

“The faithful Alphonse,” said Reggie, nodding. 
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toward iia valet. “ Her maid told him. And Fran? 
vows he ll sue—I half expected to see it in the'papers 
this moriqng.” 

“ I met Vivie on the street yesterday,” said Oliver. 
“ She looked as chippeu as ever.” 

Reggie shrugged his shoulders. “ Have ypu* seen 
this week’s paper ?” he asked. “ They’ve got another 
of Ysabel’s suppressed poems in.”—And then he 
turned toward Montague to explain that “ J’sabeh”* 
was the pseudonym of a young debutante who%ad 
fallen under the'spell of Baudelaire? and Wilde, and 
had published a volume of poems of such furious 
eroticism that her parents were buying up stray copies 
at fabulous prices. 

Then the conversation burned to the Horse Show, 
and for quite a while they talked about who was going 
to wear what. Finally,Oliver rose, saying that^hey 
would have to get a bite to eat before leaving for the* 
Havens’s. “ Yod’ll have a good time,” said Reggie. 
“ I’d have gone myself, only I promised to stay and 
help Mrs. de Graffenried design a dinqer. So long !” 

Montague had heard nothing about the visit to the 
Havens’s ; hut now, as.they strolled down the Avenue, 
Oliver explained that they were to spend the week¬ 
end at Castle Havens. <There was quite a party going 
up this Friday afternoon, and they would find one of the 
Havens’s private cars waiting. They had nothing to 
do meantime* for their valets would attend to their 
packing, and Alice and her maid would meet them at 
the depot. 

“ Castle Havens is one of the show places of the 
country,” Oliver added. “ You’ll see the real thing 
tikis time.” Arfd while they lunched, he went on to 

6—2 
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entertain Ms brother with particulars concerning the 
place an4 its owners. John had inherited tbte bulk of 
the enormous Havens fortune, and he posted as Ms 
father’s successor in the Steel Trust. Some day some 
one of the big men would gobble him up ; meantime 
he ainpsed bin] self fussing over the petty details of 
administration. Mrs. Havens had taken a fancy to 
a rural life, and they had built tliis huge palace in the 
Mils of Connecticut,, and she wrote verses in which she 
pictured herself as a simple shepherdess—and all that 
sort of stuff. But no one minded that, because the 
place was grand, and* there was always so much to 
do. They had forty or fifty polo ponies, for instance, 
and every spring the place was filled with polo men. 

At the depot they caught sight of Charlie Carter, 
in his big red touring-car. “ Are you going to the 
Havens’s ?” he said. “ Tell them we’re going to pick 
up Chauncey onthe way.” 

“ That’s Chauncey Venable, the Major’s nephew,” 
said Oliver, as they strolled to the train. “ Poor 
Chauncey—he’s in exile !” 

“ How do you mean ?” asked Montague. 

“ Why, he daren’t dome -into New York,” said the 
other. “ Haven’t you read about it in the papers ? 
He lost one or two hundred thousand the other night in 
a gambling place;* and the district attorney’s trying 
to catch him.'’ 

“Does he want to put him in jail ?” asked Mon¬ 
tague. t , 

“ Heavens, no !” said Oliver. “ Put a Venable in 
jail ? He wants him fop a witness against the gambler ; 
and poor Chauncey is flitting about the country 
hiding with his friends, and wailing because he’ll miss 
the Horse Show.” 
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They Vboarded the palatial private t 
introduced to a number of other guests. \ 
was Major Venable ; and while Oliver bu 
in the new issue of th<3 fantastic-covel 
journal, which contained the poem of \ 

“ Ysabel,” his brother chatted with tjie Ma_ t j.ae 
latter had taken quite a fancy to the big handsome 
stranger, to whom everything in the city was so new_ 
and interesting.” » » "*» * 

“ Tell me what you thought of the Snow Palace,” 
said he. “ I’ve an idea that Mrs. Winnie’s got quite 
a crush on you. You’ll find her dangerous, my boy— 
she’ll make you pay for your dinners before you get 
through !” 

After the train was under way, the Major got hirilself 
surrounded wjth some,apollinaris and Scotch, and 
then settled back to enjoy himself. “ Did yotl see 
the ‘ drunken kid ’ at the ferry ?” he asked. “ (That’s 
what our abstemious district attorney terfhs my 
precious young heir-apparent.) You’ll meet him at 
the Castle—the Havens are good to hkn. They know 
how it feeler, I guess; when John was a youngster his 
piratical uncle had to camp in Jersey for six months 
or so, to escape the strong arm of the law.” « 

“ Don’t you know about it ?” continued the Major, 
sipping at his beverage*. “ Sic trcfksit gloria mundi ! 
That was when the great Captain Kidd Havens was 
piling up the millions which his survivors are spending 
with such charming insouciance. He was. plundering 
a raijroad, and the original progenitor of the Wallings 
tried to buy the control away.from him, and Havens 
issued ten or twenty millions of new stock overnight, 
in the face of court injunction, and got away with 
most of his money. It reads like opera bouffe, you 
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know-rthey had a regular armed camp across the 
river for <about six months—until Captain Kidd went 
up to Albany with half a million dollars’• worth of 
gifeenback% in a satchel, and induced the legislature to 
legalize the proceedings. Th&t was just after the 
w*ar, yon know,obut I remember it as if it were yester¬ 
day. It seems strange to think that anyone shouldn’t 
,know about it.” 

( “Jt know about'Havens in a general way,” said 
Montague. 

“ Yes,” said the Major. “ But I know in a par¬ 
ticular way, because I’ve carried some of that rail¬ 
road’s paper all these years, and it’s never paid any 
dividends since. It has a tendency to interfere with 
my appreciation of John’s.lavish hospitality.” 

Montague was reminded of,the story of the Roman 
^empferor who pointed out that*money had no smell. 

“ Maybe not,” said the Major. “ But all the same, 
if you* were superstitious, you might make out an 
argument from the Havens fortune. Take that poor 
girl who married the Count.” 

And the Major went on to picture the denouement 
of that famous international alliance, which, many 
years ago, had been the sensation of two continents. 
All Society had attended the gorgeous wedding, an 
archbishop had performed the ceremony, and the 
newspapers had devoted pages to describing the gowns 
and the jewels and the presents and all the rest of the 
magnificence. < And the Count was a wretched little 
degenerate, who beat and kicked his wife, and flaunted 
his mistresses in her face, and wasted fourteen million 
dollars of her money in a couple of years. The mind 
could scarcely follow the orgies of v this half-insane 
creature—he had spent two hundred thousand dollars 
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on a banquet, and half as much again for a tortoise-^ 
shell wardrobe in which Louis the Sixteenth had kept 
his olothes! He had charged a diamond necklace to 
his wife, and taken two of the four rows of diamonds 
out of it before he presented it to her ! He had paid a 
hundred thousand dollars a year to a*jockey whoiy. 
the Parisian populace admired, and a fortune for a 
palace in Verona, which he had promptly torn down, 
for the sake of a few painted ceilings. The Major v toljl 
about one outdoor .fete, which he had given upd» a 
sudden whim : ten thousand* Venetian lanterns, ten 
thousand metres of carpet; three thousand gilded 
chairs, and two or three hundred waiters in fancy 
costumes ; two palaces built in a lake, with sea-horses 
and dolphins, and half a dozen orchestras, and sevsral 
hundred chorus-girls from tlfe Grand Opera ! And in 
between adventures sucll as these, he bought a .seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and made speeches and* 
fought duels in defence of the Holy Catholic Church— 
and wrote articles for the yellow journals of America. 
“ And that’s the fate of my lost dividends !” growled 
the Major. ♦ 

There were several automobiles to meet the party 
at the depot*, and they, wore whirled through a broa$ 
avenue up a valley, and past a little lake, and so to 
tho gates of Castle Havens. t 

It was a tremendous building, a couple of hundred 
feet long. One entered into a main hall, perhaps fifty 
feet wide, witli a great fireplace and Staircase of marble 
and bronze, and furniture of gilded wood and crimson 
velvet, and a huge painting, # covering three of the 
walls, representing the* Conquest of Peru. Each of 
the rooms was furnished in the style of a different 
period—one Lotos Quatorze, one Louis Quinze, one 
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^farie Antoinette, and so on. There was a drawing¬ 
room *and a regal music-room ; a dining-ropm in the 
Georgian style, and a billiard-room, also in the English 
fashion, with high wain seating and open beams in the 
ceiling ; aftd a library, and a morning-room and con¬ 
servatory. Upstairs in the main suite of rooms was 
a royaf bedstead, which alono was rumoured to have 
cost twenty-five thousand dollars ; and you might 
‘ l>HVf- some idea of. the magnificence of things whon 
you learned that underneath the gilding of the furni¬ 
ture was the rare and pioeious Circassian walnut. 

All this was beautiful. But what brought the 
guests to Castle Havens was the casino, so the Major 
had remarked. It was really a private athletic club 
—with tan-bark hippodrome, having a ring the size 
of that in Madison Square Garden, and a skylight roof, 
andfthirty or forty arc-lights Jor night events. There 
‘ were bowling-alleys, billiard and lounging-rooms, hand¬ 
ball, tennis and racket-courts, a completely equipped 
gymnasium, a shooting-gallery, and a swimming-pool 
with Turkish and Russian baths. In this casino alone 
there were rooms for forty guests. - ,, 

Such was Castle Havens it had cost three or four 
trillions of dollars, and within the twelve-foot wall 
which surrounded its grounds lived two world-weary 
people who dreaded nothing so much as to be alone. 
There were tdways guests, and on special occasions 
there might be three or four score. They went whirl¬ 
ing about the country in their autos ; they rpde and 
drove; they played games, outdoor and indoor, or 
gambled, or lounged and chatted, or wandered about 
at their own sweet will. Coming to one of these places 
was not different from staying at a great hotel, save 
that the company was selected, and instead of paying 
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a bill, you gave twenty or thirty dollars to the servants 
when you left. 

It was a great palace of pleasure, in which beautiful 
and graceful men and women played together in all 
sorts of beautiful and graceful ways. In the evenings 
great logs blazed in the fireplace in the hall, and thgre 
might be an informal dance—there was Always music 
it hand. Now and tlfen there would be a stately ball, 
vith rich gowns and flashing jewels, and the grounds 
iblaze with lights, arjd a full orchestra, and sf>ec\l 
.rains from the city/ Or a whole theatrical company 
ivould be brought down to give an entertainment in 
ihe theatre ; or a minstrel show, or a troupe of acrobats, 
ar a menagerie of trained animals. Or perhaps there 
would be a great pianist, 0/ a palmist, or a trance 
medium. Anyone at all would be welcome who 
could bring a new thrill—-rt mattered nothing at all, 
though the price might bo several hundred dollars a 
minute. * 0 

Montague shook hands with his host and hostess, 
and with a number of* others ; among them Billy Price 
who forthwi^h.challenged him, and carries! him off to 
the shooting-gallery. Here ho took a rifle, and pro¬ 
ceeded to satisfy her as t<\ his skill. This brought him 
to the notice of Siegfried Harvey, who was a famous 
cross-country rider and “ p*>lo-man.” ^Harvey’s father 
owned a score of et?pper-mines, and had named him 
after a race-horse ; he was a big broad-shouldered 
fellow, a favourite of every one ; ami next morning, 
when he found that Montague sat a hofse # like one 
who was born to it, he invited him to come out to 
his place on Long Island and see some of the fox¬ 
hunting. 

Then, after he‘had dressed for dinner, Montague 
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came downstairs, and found Betty Wyman, shining 
likd Aurora in an orange-coloured cloud. She intro¬ 
duced 1 him to Mrs. Vivie Patton, who was tall and 
slender and fascinating,, and had told her husband to 
go to bell. Mrs. Vivie had black eyes that snapped 
and sparkled, and she was a geyser of animation in a 
perpfetual condition of eruption. Montague wondered 
if she would have talked with him so gaily had she 
known what he knew about her domestic entangle¬ 
ments. 

The company raov'fd into the dining-room, where,, 
there was served another of those elaborate and enor¬ 
mously expensive meals which he concluded he was 
fated to eat for the rest of his life. Only, instead of 
Mrs- Billy Alden with her Scotch, there was Mrs. 
Vivie, who drank champagne in terrifying quantities; 
and afterward there was the inevitable grouping of the 
bridge fiends.o 

Among the guests there was a long-haired and wild¬ 
looking foreign personage, who was the “ lion ” of the 
evening, and sat with half a dozen admiring women 
about him. Now he was escorted to the music-room, 
and revealed the fact that he was a violin virtuoso.' 
He played what was called “ salon music ”—music 
written especially for ladies and gentlemen to listen to 
after dinner ; and also a strange contrivance called a 
concerto, pet together to enable tne player to exhibit 
within a brief space the utmost possible variety of 
finger gymnastics. To learn to perform these feats 
one had'to devote his whole lifetime to practising 
them, just like any circus acrobat; and so his mind 
became atrophied, and a naive and elemental vanity 
was all that was left to him. 

Montague stood for a while staring ; and then took. 
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to watching the company, who chattered and laughed 
>11 through the performance. Afterward, he strollfed 
into the billiard-room, where Billy Price and ChaiAicey 
Venable were having an exciting bout; and from there 
to the smoking-room, where, the stout little Major had 
gotten a group of young bloods about him. to play 
“ Klondike.” This was a game of deadly hazafds, 
which they played without limit; the players them¬ 
selves were silent and impassive, but the spectator^ 
who gathered about were tense with excitement. 

^ In the morning Charlie Carter carried off Alice and 
Oliver and Betty in his auto ; and Montague spent his 
time in trying some of Havens’s jumping horses. The 
Horse Show was to open in New York on Monday, 
and there was an atmosphere of suppressed excite-, 
ment because of this prospect ; Mrs. Caroline Smythe, 
a charming young widow, stfolled about with him angl 
told him all about tliis Show, and the. people who 
would take part in it.* , 

And in the afternoon Major Venable took him for a 
stroll and showed him the grounds. He had been told 
what huge s\pns had been expended in laying them 
put ; but after all, the figure^ were nothing compared 
with an actual tiew. These were hills and slopes, and 
endless vistas of green lawns and gardens, dotted with 
the gleaming white of marble staircaseg and fountains 
and statuary. Ther<? was a.great Italian \jalk, lead-* 
ing by successive esplanades to an electric fountain 
with a basyn sixty feet across, and a‘bronze chariot 
and marjde horses. There were sunken gardehs, with 
a fountain brought from the South of France, and 
Greek peristyles, and seata of marble, and vases and 
other treasures of art. 

And then there tfere the stables ; a huge Renaissance 
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building, with a perfectly equipped theatre above. 
There was a model farm and dairy; a polo-field, and 
an dhelosed riding-ring for the children ; and dog- 
kennels and pigeon-houses, greenhouses and deer- 
parks-*-one was prepared, for bear-pits and a men¬ 
agerie. Finally, on their way back, they passed the 
casino, where musical chimes pealed out the quarter- 
hours. Montague stopped ancf gazed up at the tower 
f^om which the sounds had come. 

/ The more he gazed, the more he found to gaze at 
The roof of this holding had ’many gables, in th^r 
Queen Anne style ; and from the midst of them shot 
up the tower, which was octagonal and solid, sugges¬ 
tive of the Normans. It was decorated with Christ- 
mas-wreaths in white stucco, and a few miscellaneous 
u >rnaments like the giMed tassels one sees upon plush 
cprtains. Overtopping aft of this was the dome of a 
Turkish mosque. Rising out of the dome was some¬ 
thing that looked like a dove-cot'"; and out of this rose 
the slender white steeple of a Methodist country church. 
On top of that was a statue of Diana. 

“ What are you looking at ?” asked the Major. 

“ Nothing,” said'Montague, as he moved on. “ Hasi 
there ever been any insanity in the Havens family ?” 

“ I don’t know,” replied the other, puzzled. “ They 
say the old man never could sleep at night, and used 
to wander about alone in the park. I suppose he had 
things on his conscience.” 

They strolled away; and the Major’s flood-gates of 
gossip Were opened. There was an old merchant in 
New York, who had ( been Havens’s private secretary. 
And Havens was always in terror of assassination, and 
so whenever they travelled abroad he and the secretary 
exchanged places. “ The old man is*big and imposing,*£, 
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said the Major, “ and it’s funny to hear him tell how 
t© used to receive the visitors and be stared at by the 
fifewds, while Havens, who was little and insignificant, 
itrould pretend to make himself .useful. And then one 
day a wild-looking creature came into the Havens 
office, and began tearing the wrappings* off some 
package that shone like metal—and quick as a flhsh 
he and Havens flung themselves down on the floor 
upon their faces. Then, as nothing Jiappened, they 
looked up, and saw the puzzled stranger gazing over 
^e railing at them. He had a patentee hum, made 
of copper, which he wanted Havens to market for 
him !” 

Montague could have wished that this party might 
'ast for a week or two, instead <?f only two days. He 
vas interested in the life, apd in those who lived it,; 
dl whom he met were people prominent»in the social 
world, and some in the business world as well, and 
me could not have asked a better chance to study 
them. . 

Montague ^ae taking his time and feeling his way 

£>wly. But all the time tl;at hft was playing and 
siping he nearer lost from mind his real purpose, 

lich was to find a place for himself in the world of 
affairs ; and he watched for people frjm whose con¬ 
versation he could get a view of this aspect,of things. 
So he was interested when Mrs. Smythe remarked 
that among; his fellow-guests was Vandafn, an official of 
one of thp great life-insurance companies. “ Ffeddie ” 
Vandam, as the lady called him, peas a man of might 
in the financial world ; and Montague said to himself 
that in meeting him he would really be accomplishing 
something. Crack‘shots and polo-players and four- 
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in-hand experts were all very well, but he had hi 
lining to earn, and he feared that the problem—^ 
going; to prove complicated. 

So he was glad when chance brought him and youn; 
VandsJm together, and Siegfried Harvey introduce* 
them. Aftd then Montague got the biggest shocl* 
whfch New* York had given him yo t. 

It was not what Freddie Vandam said ; doubtless 
he had a right to be interested in the Horse Show, since 
me was to exhibit many fine horses, and he had no 
reason to feei called»upon to talk about anything mo^t 
serious to a stranger at a house party. But it was 
the manner of the man, his whole personality. For 
Freddie was a man of fashion, with all the exaggerated 
..and farcical mannerisms of the dandy of the comic 
papers. He wore a Conspicuous and foppish costume, 
and posed with a little cjme ; he cultivated a waving 
pompadour, «nd his silky£moustache£and beard were 
casefully trimmed to points, aftd kept sharp by his 
active fingers. His conversation was full of French 
phrases an$ French opinions ; he had been reared 
abroad, and had a whole-souled cen^empt for all 
things American—^ven. dictating his business letter^ 
in French, and leaving it for his stenographer to trans¬ 
late them. His shirts were embroidered with violets 
and perfumed* with violets—and there were bunches 
of violetsj&t his horses’ heads, so*that he might get the 
odour as he drove ! 

There was e? cruel saying about Freddie Vandam— 
that if 'only he had had a little more brains^he would 
have been half-vetted. And Montague sat and 
watched his mannerisms and listened to his inanities, 
with his mind in a state of bewilderment and dismay. 
When at last he got up and walked away,, it wju- 1 
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with a new sense of the complicated nature of the 
problem that confronted him. Who was there tRat 
could give him the key to this mystery—who fcould 
interpret to him a world in which a man such as this 
was in control of four or five hundred millions of trust 
funds ? 



CHAPTER VII 

it was quite futile to attempt to induce anyone to 
talk about serious witters just now—for the coming 
week all Society belonged to the horse. The parties 
which went to church on Sunday morning talked about 
horses on the way, and the crowds that gathered in 
f ront of the church door to watch them descend from 
their automobiles, and to .get “ points ” on their con¬ 
spicuous costumes—these‘ ( would read about horses all 
afternoon in the Sunday papers, and about the gowns 
which the women would wear at the show. 

Some of the party went up on Sunday evening ; 
Montague went with the rest on Monday morning, 
and had lunch with Mrs. Robbie Walling and Oliver and 
Alice. They had arrayed him in a frock coat and sill^ 
hat and fancy “ spats ” ; and they tobk him and sat 
him in the front row of Robbie’s box. 

There was a great tan-bark arena, in which the 
"horses performed ; and then a bailing, and a broad 
promenade for the spectators ; and then, raised a few 
feet above, th& boxes in which sat’all Society. For 
the Horse Show had now become a great social function. 
Last year a visiting foreign prince had seen fit to attend 
it, and this year “ everybody ” would come. 

Montague was rapidly getting used to things ; he 
observed vith a smile how easy*it was to take fqr 
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granted embroidered bed and table linen, and qjural 
paintings, and private cars, and gold plate. At first 
it had seemed to him strange to bo waited upon by 
a white woman, and by a white man quite unthinkable ; 
but he was becoming accustomed to having silent 
and expressionless lackeys everywhere‘about 8im 4 
attending to his slightest want. So he presumed that 
if he waited long enough, he might even get used to 
horses which had their tails cut off to stumpy, sjid* 
their manes to rows, of bristles, and which had been 
taught to lift their feet in strangs. and Eccentric ways, 
and were driven with burred bits in their mouths to 
torture them and make them step lively. 

There were road-horses, coach-horses, saddle-horses 
and hunters, polo-ponies, stud-horses—every kind *of 
horse that is used for pleasure, over a hundred different 
“ classes ” of them. Th^y were put through their 
paces about the ring, and there was a committee which 
judged them, and* awarded blue and red ribbons. 
Apparently their highly artificial kind of excellence was 
a real thing to the people who took part in the show ; 
for the spectators thrilled with excitement, and ap¬ 
plauded the popular victors. There was a whole set 
of conventiorts which were generally understood— 
there was even a new language. You were told that 
these “turnouts” were •“ nobby ”« and “natty’’; 
they were “ swagger ” and * l smart ” and • swell.” 

However, the horse was really a small part of this 
show ; before one had sat out an afternoon he realized 
that tl^ function was in reality a show of Society. 
For six or seven hours during the day the broad 
promenade would bo so‘packed with human beings 
that one moved about with difficulty ; and this throng 
gazed towards th$ ring almost never—it stared up into 
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the fy>xes. All the year round the discontented 
millions of the middle classes read of the doings of 
the “ smart set ” ; and here they had a chance to come 
and see them—alive, and real, and dressed in their 
.showiest costumes. Here wao all the grand monde, in 
numbered bofcps, and with their names upon the pro- 
gramnies, so that one could get them straight. Ten 
thousand people from other cities had como to New 
Yojjk op purpose to get a look. Women who lived in 
boarding-houses and made their own clothes, had come 
to get hints ; ah the dressmakers in town were present 
for the same purpose. Society reporters had come, 
with notebooks in hand ; and next morning the imi¬ 
tators of Society all over the United States would read 
about it, in such fashion as this : “ Mrs. Chauneey 
Venable was becomingly'gow;ned in mauve cloth, made 
with an Eton jacket trimmed with silk braid, and 
opening over a‘ chemisette of lace. Her hat was of 
the same colour, draped with a grea? quantity of mauve 
and orange tulle, and surmounted with birds of paradise 
to match. Her furs were silver fox.” 

The most intelligent of the great metropohtan dailies 
would print columns'of this sort of material; and as 
for the “ yellow ” journals, they would have discus¬ 
sions of the costumes by “ experts,” and half a page 
of pictures of thq. most conspicuous of the box-holders. 
While Montague sat talking with’Mrs. Walling, half 
a dozen cameras were snapped at them ; and once a 
young man yith°a sketch-book placed°himse!f in front 
of them and went placidly to work.—Concerning such 
things the society dame had three different sets of 
emotions : first, the one which she showed in public, 
that of bored and contemptuous indifference ; second, 
the one which she expressed to heV friends, that of 
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outraged but helpless indignation ; and third, the one 
which she really felt, that of triumphant exultation 
over her rivals, whose pictures were not published aryl 
whose costumes were not described. . 

It was a great dress parado of society,women.# One 
who wished to play a proper part in it Vould spend *a,t 
least ten thousand *dollars upon her costumes for the 
week. It was necessary to have a different gown fyr 
the afternoon and evening of each ‘day ; anti sime, 
who were adepts at quick changes .find were proud 
of it, would wear three or four “a day, and so need a 
couple of dozen gowns for the show. And of course 
there had to be hats and shoes and gloves to match. 
There would be robes of priceless fur hung carelessly 
over the balcony to make a sotting ; and in the evening 
thero would be pyrotc'ehnical displays of jejyels. 
Mrs. Virginia Landis wofe a pair of gimplo pearl'ear- 
rings, which she told tho reporters had cost fcwenty 
thousand dollars ; and there were two women who 
displayed four hurfdred thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds—and each of them had hired a detective 
to hover "about in the crowd .and keep watch over 

her ! , 

w • 

Nor must one suppose, because the horse was an 
inconspicuous part of thp show, that he was therefore 
an inexpensive part. One pian was to^be seen hfere 
driving a four-in-hand of black stallions which had 
cost forty thousand ; there wore other men who drove 
only oni horse, and had paid forty thousand for that. 
Half € million was a moderate estimate of the cost of 
the “ string ” which syme would exhibit. And of 
course these horses were useless, save for show pur¬ 
poses, and to b^ed other horses like them. Many of 
f;hem never went out of their stables except for exer- 

7—2 
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cise Upon a track ; and the cumbrous and enormously 
expensivp coaches were never by any possibility used 
elsewhere—when they were taken from place to place 
they seldom went upon their own wheels. 

* An^i there were people her6 who made their chief 
occupation in life the winning of blue ribbons at these 
shows. ' They kept great country- estates especially 
for the horses, and had private indoor exhibition rings. 
Robbie <Walling and Chauncey Venable were both such 
people; in the summer of next year another of the 
Wallings took a "string’across the water to teach the 
horse-show game to Society in London. He took 
twenty or thirty horses, under the charge of an expert 
manager and a dozen assistants; he sent sixteen 
different kinds of carriage^, and two great coaches, and 
a ton of harness and other- stuff. I* required one 
whole deck of a steamer, and the expedition enabled 
him to get rid of six hundred thousand dollars. 

All through the day, of course, Robbie was down in 
the ring with his trainers and his competitors, and 
Montague sat aiid kept his wife company. There was 
a steady stream of visitors, who came to congratulate 
her upon their successes, *and to commiserate with 
Mrs. Chauncey Venable over the sufferings of the un- 
happy victim of a notoriety-seeking district attorney. 

There was just ^ne drawback to the Horse Show, 
as Montague fathered from the conversation that went 
on among the callers ; it was public, and there was no 
way to prevent undesirable people from taking part. 
There were, it appeared, hordes of rich people ifi New 
York'who were not in Society, and of whose existence 
Society was haughtily unaware; but these people 
might enter horses and win prizes, and even rent a 
box and exhibit their clothes. And they might 
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induce the reporters to mention them—and of course 
the ignorant populace did not know the difference, 
and stared at them just as hard as at Mrs. Robbie or 
Mrs. Winnie. And so for a whole blissful week these 
people had all the sepsations of being m Society! 
“ It won’t be very long before that will kill the*Horse 
Show,” said Mrs. Vivie Patton, with a snaj of iier 
black eyes. * 

There was Miss Yvette Simpkins, for instancp f 
Society frothed at the mouth when her name* was 
mentioned. Miss Yvette was the :«ece of a stock- 
broker who was wealthy, and she thought that she 
was in Society, and the foolish public thought so, too. 
Miss Yvette made a speciality of newspaper publicity ; 
you were always seeing her picture, with some, new 
“Worth creation,” and_the*picture would be labelled 
“ Miss Yvette Simpkin^*, the best-dressed woman in 
Now York,” or “ Miss Yvette Simpkins, who is knowrf 
as the best womah whip in Society.” It was said that 
Miss Yvette, who was short and stout, and had a rosy 
German face, had paid five thousand dollars at one 
clip for .photographs of herself in a new wardrobe ; 
and her pictures were sent t to thfe newspapers in bundles 
of a dozen*at a time.. Miss Yvette possessed over a 
million dollars’ worth of diamonds—the finest in the 
country, according to the newspapers; she had spent 
a hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars this year 
upon her clothes, and she gave long interviews, in 
which she set* forth the fact that a* wopian nowadays 
could* not really be well dressed upon less than a 
hundred thousand a year. .It was Miss Y.vette’s 
boast that she had newer ridden in a street-car in her 
life. 

Montague aftviys had a soft spot in his heart for 
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tjie unfortunate Miss Yvette, who laboured so hard 
to be a guiding light; for it chanced to be while she 
was in the ring, exhibiting her skill in driving tandem, 
that he met with a fateful encounter. Afterward, 
when he came to look back upon these early days, it 
Seemqrl strange to him that he should have gono about 
tlfis pl^ce, so Careless and unsuspecting, while the 
fates- were weaving strange destinies about him. 

It was on Tuesday afternoon, and he sat in the box 
of Mrs. ‘'Venable,* a' sister-in-law of the Major. The 
Major, who was a care-free bachelor, was there him¬ 
self, and also Betty Wyman, who was making sprightly 
comments on the passers-by ; and there strolled into 
the box Chappie de Peyster, accompanied by a young 
lady. * 

So many people had stopped and’been introduced 
and £hen passed on, that Montague merely glanced at 
“tier once. He noticed that she was tall and graceful, 
and capght her name, Miss Hegan. - 

The turnouts in the ring consisted of one horse 
harnessed in front of another ; And Montague was 
wondering what conceivable motive could induce a 
human being to hitch and drive horses in that fashion. 
The conversation turned upon Miss Yvette, who was 
in the ring ; and Betty remarked upon the airy grace 
with which she wielded tho long whip she carried. 

“ Did you see wlfat tho paper said about her this 
morning ?” she asked. “ ‘ Miss Simpkins was ex¬ 
quisitely clad in ’purple velvet,’ and r AO on ! She 
looked for “All ‘the w orld like the Venus at the'Hippo¬ 
drome !” 

“ Why isn’t she in Society ?” asked Montague, 
curiously. 

“ She!” exclaimed Betty. “ Why,\ske’s a travesty J” 
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There was a moment’s pause, preceding a remarks 
by their young lady visitor. “ I’ve an idea,” said she, 
“ that the real reason she never got into Sooiety was 
that she was fond of her oi<J father.” 

And Montague gave a short glance at the speaker, 
who was gazing fixedly into the ring. *He heajd th6 
Major chuckle, and he thought that fie hearcj. Betty 
Wyman give a littte sniff. A few moments later the 
young lady arose, and with some remark to Mrs. 
Venable about how well her costume became *her» 8fie 
passed on out of the box. 

“ Who is that ?” asked Montague. 

“ That,” the Major answered, “ that’s Laura Hegan 
—Jim Hegan’s daughter.” 

“ Oh !” said Montague, And caught his breath. # Jim 
Hegan—Napoleo'n of finance—czar of a gigantic 
system of railroads, and’the power behind the pohtical 
thrones of many states. 

“ His only daughter, too,” the Major added. “ Gad, 
what a juicy morsel for somebody !” 

“ Well, she’ll mhke him pay for all he gets, who¬ 
ever he is !” retorted Betty, vindictively. 

“You don’t like her?” inquired Montague; and 
Betty replied promptly, ‘ # I do not !” 

“ Her daddy and Betty’s granddaddy are always 
at swords’ points,” put^n Major Venable. 

“ I have nothing to, do with* my granddaddy’s 
quarrels,” said the young lady. “ I have troubles 
enough of my own.” 

“ ’\yhat is the matter with Miss Hegi#n ?” asked 
Montague, laughing. 

“ She’s an idea she’^ too good for the world she 
lives in,” said Betty. “ When you’re with her, you 
feel as you wilhbefore the judgment throne.” 
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Q “ Undoubtedly a disturbing feeling,” put in the 
Majof. 

“ Shec never hands you anything but you find a 
gin hidden in it,” went oi\the girl. “ All her remarks 
are^meant to be read^backward, and my life is too 
'short to straighten out their kinks. I like a person to 
sky what they mean in plain English, and then I can 
either hke them or not.” 

f “ Mostly not,” said the Major, grimly ; and added, 

Anyway, she’s‘beautiful.” 

Perhaps,” ^aid the other. “ So is the Jungfrau ; 
but I prefer something more comfortable.” 

“ What’s Chappie de Peyster beauing her around 
for ?” asked Mrs. Venable. “ Is he a candidate ?” 

“ Maybe his debts are troubling him again,” said 
Mistress Betty. “ He must bo in a‘desperate plight. 
—Djd you hear how Jack Aiidubon proposed to her ?” 
- “ Did Jack prcpose V' exclaimed the Major. 

“ 04 course he did, ! ’ said the girl. “ His brother 
told me.” Then, for Montague’s benefit, she ex¬ 
plained, “ Jack^ Audubon is the Major’s nephew, and 
he’s a bookworm, and spends all his time collecting 
scarabs.” *• 

“ What did he say to her 1” asked the Major, highly 
amused. 

“ Why,” said Betty, “ he told her he knew she didn’t 
lovb him.; but alsd she knew that be didn’t care any¬ 
thing about her money, and she might like to marry 
him so that other men would let her alone.” 

“ Gad l’'-cried the old gentleman, slapping hi^knee. 
“ A masterpiece !” t 

“ Does she have so many 0 suitors ?” asked Mon¬ 
tague ; and the Major replied, “ My dear boy—she’ll 
have a hundred million dollars someday i” 
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At this point Oliver put in appearance, and Betty 
;ot up and went for a stroll with him ; then Montague 
tsked for light upon Miss Hegan’s remark. 

“ What she said is perfectly true,” replied the 
viajor ; “ only it riled Betty. There’s many q gallant 
lame cruising the social seas who has stojved her/vld 
■elatives out of sight in the hold.” 

“ What’s the matter with old Simpkins ?” asked the 
vther. 

“Just a queer boy,” was the reply. “He has .a 
jig pile, and his one joy in life is the c^ivine Yvette, 
[t is really ho who makes her ridiculous—he has a 
regular press agent for her, a chap he loads up with 
jewellery and cheques whenever he gets her picture 
into the papers.” 

The Major paused a moment to greet some acquaint¬ 
ance, and then resumed theYonversation. Apparently 
he could gossip in this intimate fashion about any 
person whom you Aamed. Old Simpkins had jpeen 
very poor as a boy, it appeared, and he had never got 
over the memory of if. Miss Yvette spent fifty thou¬ 
sand at a clip Jor Paris gowns ; but every day her old 
uncle would save up tho lumps «f sugar which came 
with the expensive lunch he *had brought to his office. 
And when he had several pounds he would send them 
home by messenger ! , 

This conversation gave Montague a fiew sense of the 
complicatedness of the world into which he had come. 
Miss Simpkins was “ impossible and yet there was 
—for in^nce—that Mrs. Landis whom fie had met 
at Mrs. Winnie Duval’s. He had t met her several times 
at the show ; and he heard, the Major and his sister-in- 
law chuckling over a paragraph in the society journal, 
|fco the effect that Mfe. Virginia van Rensselaer Landis 
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had just returned from a successful hunting-trip in 
the far West. He did not see the humour of this, at 
least not until they had told him of another paragraph 1 
which had appeared some time before : stating that 
Mrs. Landis had gone*to acquire residence in South 
Dakota, taking with her' thirty-five trunks and a 
poodle ; and that “ Leanie ” Hopkins, the handsome 
youhg stock-broker, had taken, a six months’ vow of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

# Ayd yet Mrs?. Landis was “ in ” Society! And 
moreover, she spent nearly as much upon her clothes 
as Miss Yvette, .tnd the clothes were quite as con¬ 
spicuous ; and if the papers did not print pages about 
them, it was not because Mrs. Landis was not per¬ 
fectly willing. She was painted and made up quite 
tfs frankly as any chorqs-girl on the? stage. She laughed 
a great deal, and in a higlvkey, and sfiie and her friends 
told stories which made Montague wish to move out 
of the way. , 

Mrs. Landis had for some reason taken a fancy to 
Alice, and invited her homo to lunch with her twice 
during the s'how. And after they had got home in 
the evening, the gjrl sat upon the bed" in her fur- 
trimmed wrapper, and told Montague find his mother 
and Mammy Lucy all about’ her visit. 

“ I don’t believe that woman has a thing to do or 
to think about Cn the world excopt to wear clothes 1” 
she said. *“ Why, she has adjustable mirrors on ball¬ 
bearings, so thg.t she can see every part of her skirts ! 
And sh? gets all her gowns from Paris, foVr times a 
year—she says there are four seasons now, instead of 
two! I thought that my new clothes amounted to 
something, but my goodness, when I saw hers !” 

Then Alice went on to describe, the unpacking of 
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fourteen trunks, which had just come up from the 
custom-house that day. Mrs. Virginia’s couturi&re 
had her photograph and her colouring (represented 
in actual paints) and. a figure, made up from exact 
measurements); and so every one of the garments 
would fit her perfectly. Each one came spiffed w&h 
tissue paper and held in place by a lattice-work of 
tape ; and attached to* each gown was a piece of ^ the 
fabric, from which her shoemaker would make shoes 
or slippers. There were street-costumes and opera* 
wraps, robes de chambre and tea-gown^ reception- 
ilresses, and wonderful ball and dinner gowns. Most 
these latter were to be embroidered with jewellery 
before they were worn, and imitation jewels were 
sown on, to show how the rea? ones were to be placed.. 
These garments wetfe made of .real lace or Parisian 
embroidery, and the prices paid for them were almost 
impossible to credit. Some of them ^ere made of 
lace so filmy that th<t women who made them hacj to 
sit in damp cellars, because the sunlight would dry 
the fine threads and they would break ; a single yard 
of the lace represented forty days of labour. There 
was a pastel “ batiste de soie ” Pompadour robe, em¬ 
broidered with .cream silk .flowers, which had cost one 
thousand dollars. There was a hat to go with it, 
which had cost a hundred and twenty-five, and 
shoes of grey antelope-skin,.buckled &ith mother-of- 
pearl, which had cost forty. There was a gorgeous 
and intricate balWress of pale green chiffon satin, with 
orohids embroidered in oxidized silver, and-a long 
court train, studded with diamonds—and this had 
cost six thousand dollars .without the jewels! And 
there was an auto-co^ which had cost three thousand ; 
4nd an opera-wrap /tade in Leipsio, of white unborn 
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baby lamb, lined with ermine, which had cost twelve 
thousand—with a thousand additional for a hat tip 
match! Mrs. Landis thought nothing of paying 
thirty-five dollars for a lace •handkerchief, or sixty 
dollars for a pair of spun silk hose, or two hundred 
dollars fo^ a pearl and gold-handled parasol trimmed 
with cascades of chiffon, and made, like her hats, one 
for each gown. 

“ And she insists that these things are worth the 
waohey,” said Alice. “ She says it’s not only the 
material in,-them, but the ideas. Each costume is ** 
study, like a picture. 1 1 pay for the creative genius 
of the artist,’ she said to me—‘ for his ability to catch 
my ideas and apply them to my personality—my com- 
.plexfon and hair and eyes. Sometimes I design my 
own costumes, and so I know what.hard work it is !’ ” 
- Mrs. Landis came from one of New York’s oldest 
families, and-she was wealthy in her own right; she 
had a palace on Fifth Avenue, and now that she had 
turned her husband out, she had nothing at all to 
put in it except her clothes. Alice told about the 
places in which she kept them—it was like a museum i 
There was a gown-Voom, made dust-proof, of polished 
hardwood, and with tier upon tier of long poles running 
across, and padded skirt-supporters hanging from them. 
Everywhere there was order and system—each skirt 
'was numbered; and in a-chiffonfer-drawer of the same 
number you would find the waist—and so on with hats 
and stocl^ing^ and gloves and shbes and parasols. 
There Vas a row of closets, having shelves piled up 
with dainty lace-trimmed and beribboned lingerie; 
there were two closets fuli of hats and three of shoes. 
“ When she went West,” said AFce, “ one of her maids 
counted, and found that she h$d«over four hundred 
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pairs! And she actually has a caMfeet with a card- 
catalogue to keep track of them. And all the shelves 
are lined with perfumed silk sachets, and she has •tiny 
sachets sewed in every* skirt and waist; and she has 
her own private perfume—*ihe gave me some".- She 
calls it Ccbuy de Jeannette, and she says sljff designed 
it herself, and had it patented !” t . 

And then Alice went on to describe the maid’s work¬ 
room, which was also of polished hardjvood, and dust- 
proof, and had a balcony for brushing clothes ,Jnndf 
|fires upon which to hang them, and hat aricf cold 
water, and a big ironing-table and an electric stove. 
“ But there can’t be much work to do,” laughed the 
girl, “ for she never wears a gown more than two or 
three times. Just think of paying several thousand 
dollars for a costupie, and giving it to your poor rela¬ 
tions after you have worn jt only twice ! And the 
worst of it is that Mrs. Landis says itis all nothing 
unusual; you’ll find sfich arrangements in every home 
of people who are socially prominent. She says there 
are women who boast of never appearing.twice in the 
ipame gown,.and there’s one dreadful personage in 
{iBoston who wears each costuqae orfce, and then has it 
solemnly cremated by her butler !” 

“ It is wicked to do such things,” put in old Mrs. 
Montague, when she had heard this tale through. “ I 
don’t see how people can get any pleasure out of it.” 

“ That’s what I said,” replied Alice. 

“ To whom did you say that ?” asked .Montague. 
“ To Mrs.'^andis ?” 

“No,” said Alice, “to a cousin of hers. I was 
downstairs waiting for her, and this girl came in. And 
weTgot to talking aWbut it, and I said that I didn’t 
i ijiink I could ever gey used to such things.” 
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“ What did she say ?” asked the other. 
f ‘ She answered me strangely,” said the girl. “ She’s 
tall, &nd very stately, and I was a little bit afraid o 
her. She said, ‘ You’ll get used to it. Everybody 
you know will be doing it, and if you try to do differently 
tbey’ll take*, offence ; and you won’t have the courage 
to (Jo without friends. You’ll be meaning every day 
to stop, but you never will, and you’ll go on until you 
die.’” 

• “.What did you say to that ?” 

“Nothing’” answered Alice. “Just then Mrs; 
Landis came in, and Miss Hegan went away.” 

“ Miss Hegan ?” echoed Montague. 

“ Yes,” said the other. “ That’s her name—Laura 
Hegan. Have you met her ?” 



CHATTER VIII 

The Horse Show was held in Madison* Square GaiTlen*, 
building occupying a whole city block.. It deemed 
to Montague that during the four days he attended 
he was introduced to enough people to fill it to the 
doors. Each one of the exquisite ladies and gentle¬ 
men extended to him a delicately gloved hand* anrj. 
remarked what perfect weather 4hey were having, and 
asked him how long he had' been in New York, and 
what he thought of it. Then they would talk about 
the horses, and about'the people who were present, #nd 
what they had on. 

He saw little of his'brother, who was,squiring the 
Walling ladies .most of the time ; and Alice, too, was 
generally separated from him and taken care of by 
others. Yet be was nevyr alone—there was always 
some young matron ready to lead him to her carriage 
and whisk him away to lunch or dinner. 

Many times he wdhdered .why people shpuld be s<5 
kind to him, a stranger, and one who could do nothing 
for them in return. Mrs. Billy Aldeft undertook to 
explain it/to him, one afternoon, as he sat in Iter box. 
• There had to be some people to enjoy, it appeared, 
or there would be no fun in the game. “ Everything 
is new and strange £o you,” said she, “ and you’re 
delicious and refreshing ; you make these women thinl 

ill 
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perhaps they oughtn’t to be so bored after all! Here’s 
a Woman who’s bought a great painting; she’s told < 
that it’s great, but she doesn’t understand it herself— 
all she knows is that if* cost hex a hundred thousand 
dollars.. And now you copie along, and to you it’s 
really a painting—and don’t you see how gratifying 
•that is to her ?” 

“ Oliver is always telling me it’s bad form to admire,” 
said the man, laughing. 

• “ Yes ?” saici the other. “ Well, don’t you let that 
brother*of yours spoil you. There are more than,, 
enough of blase people in town—you be yourself.” 

He appreciated the compliment, but added, “ I’m 
afraid that when the novelty is worn off, people will 
bg tirM of me.” 

“ You’ll find your place,” said Mrs. Alden—“ the 
people you like and who like you.” And she went 
on to explain.that here he was being passed about 
among a number of very different sets,” with different 
people and different tastes. Society had become split 
up in that manner of late—each set being jealous and 
contemptuous of all the other sets. Because of thef 
fact that they overlapped a little at the edges, it was < 
possible for him to meet here a great many people 
who never met each other, and were even unaware 
of each other’s existence. . 

‘ And Mrsj. Alden went on to set forth the difference 
between these “ sets ” ; they ran from the most ex¬ 
clusive down to'the most “ yellow,” -tf here they shaded 
off intcf the disreputable rich—of whom, h seemed, 
there were hordes in the city. These included “ sport- • 
ing ” and theatrical and political people, some of whom 
were very rich indeed ; and thesi* sets in turn shaded 
off into the criminals and the demi-'.nonde —who might- 
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also easily be rich. “Some day,” said Mrs. 4Wen 1 
“ you should get my brother to tell you about all these 
people. He’s been in polities, you know, and'he has 
a racing-stable.” 

And Mrs. Aldon told him about the subtle little 
differences in the conventions of these Wlious sets of 
Society. There was the matter of women smoking, for 
instance. All women smoked, nowadays ; but some 
'•would do it only in their own apartments, witl^ their< 
women friends ; and some would retire to an o*t-of- 

mr 

the-way corner to do it; while others nvould smoke 
in their own dining-rooms, or wherever the men 
smoked. All agreed however, in never smoking “ in 
public ”—that is, where they, would be seen by people 
not of their own set. Such, at any rate, hadsalwatys 
been the rule, though a few^darfhg ones were beginning 
to defy even that. • 

Such rules were very rigid, but th6y were purely 
conventional, they fiad nothing to do with right or 
wrong : a fact which, Mrs. Aldon set forth with her 
usual incisiveness. A woman, married or unmarried, 
might travel with a man all over Europe, and every 
one might know that she did it* but it would make 
no difference, So long as she did not do it in America. 
There was one young matron whom Montague would 
meet, a raging beauty, Who regular! v got drunk ^.t 
dinner parties, and had to be eseortea to her carriage 
by the butler. She moved in the most exclusive circles, 
and every one treated it as a joke. Unpleasant things 
like thi^ did not hurt a person unless they got “ out ”— 
that is, unless they became a scandal in the courts or 
the newspapers. Mrs. AMen herself had a cousin 
(whom she cordially liated) who had gotten a'divorce 
ftom her husband find married her lover forthwith, 

8 
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ind had for this been ostraoized by Society. Once 
when she came to some semi-public affair, fifty women 
had risen at once and left the room ! She might have 
lived with her lover, both* before and after the divorce, 
and every one might have kifown it, and no one would 
fyave 1- eared 'but the convenances declared that she 
should not marry him until a year had elapsed after 
the divorce. , 

9 pno-thing to*which Mrs. Alden could testify, as a 
results a lifetime’s observation, was the rapid rate 
at which thesfe conventions, even the most essential 
of them, were giving way, and being replaced by a 
general “ do as you please.” Anyone could see that 
the power of women like Mrs. Devon, who represented 
th£ old regime, and were dignified and austere and 
exclusive, was yielding' before the onslaught of new 
people, who were bizarre and fantastic and promis¬ 
cuous and loud.’ And the younger sets cared no more 
about anyone—-nor about anything under heaven, 
save to have a good time in their own harum-scarum 
ways. In the* old days one always received a neatly- 
■written or engraved, invitation to dinnfer, • worded in 
impersonal and formal style ; but the other day Mrs. 
Alden had found a messagS which had been taken 
from the telephone : “ Please come to dinner, but don’t 
come unless you-can bring a man or we’ll be thirteen 
at the table.” * 

And along \yitk this went a perfectly incredible 
increase^ in* luxury and extravagance. “ You are 
surprised at what you see hero to-day,” Sijid she— 

“ but take my word ‘for it, if you were to come back 
five years later, you’d find* all o ( ur present standards 
antiquated, and our present pact-makers sent to the 
rear. You’d find new hotels and “theatres openings 
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and food and clothing and furniture that cost twice 
as much as they cost now. Not so long ago a,private 
car was a luxury ; ip>w it’s as much a necessity as an 
opera-box or a private ball-room, and people ydio really 
count have private trainrf. I can remember whep our' 
girls wore pretty muslin gowns in summer, and seat 
them to wash ; now,they wear what they call lingerie 
gowns, dimity en princesse, with silk embroidery and 
leal lace and ribbons, that cost & thousand dollars 
apiece and won’t wash. Years ago when •! gave a 
dinner, I invited a dozen friends, and my own chef 
cooked it and my own servants served it. Now I 
have to pay my steward ten thousand a year, and 
nothing that I-have is good enough. I havtMo psk 
forty or fifty people, and I cg,ll in a caterer, and he 
brings everything of his o»ra, and my servants gft.off 
and get drunk. You used to get a £ood dinner foi* 
ten dollars a plate, and fifteen was something special; 
but now you hear of dinners that cost a thousand a 
plate ! And it’s not-enough to have beautiful flowers 
on the table—you have to have ‘ scenery ’; there 
must be a rural landscape for a background, and gold¬ 
fish in the finger-bowls, afid five thousand dollars’ 
worth of Florida orchids on the table, and floral favours 
of roses that cost a hundred and fifty dollars a dozen. 
I attended a dinner.at the Waldorf last year that had 
cost fifty thousand dollars ; and when 1 ask those 
people to see me, I have to give them «,s good as I got. 
The other day I paid a thousand dollars* for »a table¬ 
cloth !•” t 

“ Why do you do it ?” ^sked Montague, abruptly. 

“ God knows,” sajd the other ; “ I don’t. ^1 some¬ 
times wonder myself . I guess it’s because I’ve nothing 
else to do. It’s like the story they tell about my 
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brother—he was losing money in a gambling-place in 
Saratoga, and some one said to him, ‘ Davy, why do 
c you go "there—don’t yon know the game is crooked V 
‘Of course it’s crooked,’'said he, ‘ but, damn it, it’s 
♦the only game in town !’ ” * 

( “ The pressure is more than anyone can stand,” 
Baid Mrs. Alden, after a moment’s thought. “ It’s like 
trying to swim against a current. You have to float, 
and do what ovwy. one expects you to do—your chil¬ 
dren nod your friends, and your servants and your 
tradespeople. * AlLtlie world is in a conspiracy against 
you.” 

“ It’s appalling to me,” said the man. 

“ Yea,” said the other, “ and there’s never any end 
to it. 'You think you know it all,.but you find you 
really know very little. ' .Just think of the number of 
people there aro trying t o ( go the pace! They say 
there are seven thousand millionaires in this country, 
but I say there are t wenty thousand in New York alone 
—or if they don’t own a million,.they’ro spending the 
income of it, vfhicli amounts to the sanje thing. You 
can figure that a man who pays ten thousand a year 
for rent is paying fifty thousand to live ; and there’s 
Fifth Avenue—two miles of it, if you count the uptown 
and downtown parts ; and there’s Madison Avenue, 
and half a dozen houses adjoining on every side street ; 
and then thfere are the hotels and apartment houses, to 
say nothing of the West Side and Riverside Drive. 
And you moot these mobs of people in the shops and 
the hotels and the theatres, and they all want, to be 
better dressed than ydu. I saw a woman here to-day 
that I never saw in my life before T and I heard her say 
she’d psfld two thousand dollars fom lace handkerchief ; 
and it might have been true, for I’Ve been asked to 
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pay ten thousand for a lace shawl at a bargain. .It’s 4 
common enough thing to see a woman walking on 
Fifth Avenue with twenty or thirty thousand* dollars’, 
worth of furs on her. Fifty thousand is often paid for 
a coat of sable, and I*know of one that? cost twa 
hundred thousand. I know women wh»*have a dozen 
sets of furs—ermine^ chinchilla, black fox, baby lamia, 
and mink and sable ; and I know a man whose chauffeur 
T[uit him because he wouldn’t buy him^i ten-thqusanck- 
dollar fur coat ! And once people used tojwdt fheir 
furs away and take care of them ; b u t *iow they wear 
them about the street, or at the sea-shore, and you 
can fairly see them fade. Or else their cut goes out of 
fashion, and so they have tjr have new ones !”, 

All that was material for thought. It was trtle— 
there was no question about til at. It seemed to be the 
rule that whenever you questioned a tale of the exWfvaf 
ganees of New York, you would heaf the next day of 
something soveral times moro startling. Mdfttague 
was staggered at thq idea of a two-hundred-thousand- 
dollar fur coat ; and yet not long afterward there 
arrived in tlfe city a titled Englishwoman, who owned 
a coat worth a million dollars, which hard-headed 
insurance companies had insured for half a million. 
It was made of the soft plumage of rare Hawaiian 
birds, and had tajson twenty years to make ; eqch 
feather was crescent-shaped, and there were wonderful 
designs in crimson and gold and black. Every day in 
the casual conversation of your acquaintances you 
heard of similar incredible things ; a tiny antique 
Persian rug, which could ho folded into an overcoat 
pocket, for ten thousand dollars ; a set of five “ art 
fans,” each blade painted by a famous artist^^d cost¬ 
ing forty*three thousand dollars; a crystal cup for 
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eighty thousand ; an edition de luxe of the works of 
Dickens for a hundred thousand ; a ruby, the size of a 
pigeonYegg, for throe hundred thousand. In some of 
these great New York palaces there were fountains 
e which cost a hundred dollars m minute to run ; and in 
the harbour‘•there were yachts which cost twenty 
tttousapd a month to keep in commission. 

And that same day, as it chanced, he learned of a 
brand-new kind-^f, squandering. He wont home ter 
lundk .with Mrs. Winnie Duval, and there met Mrs. 
Caroline Smythe, with whom he had talked at Castle 
Havens. Mrs. Smythe, whoso husband had been a 
well-known Wall Street plunger, was soft and mushy, 
and verv gushing in manner ; and she asked him to 
corns heme to dinner with her, adding, “ I’ll introduce 
you to my babies.” 

what Montague had so far seen, he judged 
that babies playdd a very small part in the lives of the 
women of Society ; and so he was interested, and asked, 
“ How many have you ?” 

“ Only two, dn town,” said Mrs. Smythe. “ I’ve 
just come up, you see.” •> 

“ How old are they ?” he inquired politely ; and 
when the lady added, “ About two years,” he asked, 
“ Won’t they bo in bed by dinner time V’ 

“ Oh my, no !” said Mrs. Smythe. “ The dear little 
lambs wait up for me. 1 always find them scratching 
at my chamber door and wagging their little tails.” 

Then Mrs. .Winnie laughed merrily and said, “ Why 
do you fool him ?” and went on to inform Montague 
that Caroline’s “ babifes ” wore griffons Bruxelloises. 
Griffons suggested to him vajjue ideas of dragons and 
unicomqhhd gargoyles ; but he said'nothing more, save 
to accept the invitation, and that evening he discovered 
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that griffons Bruxelbises were tiny/dogs, long-haired^ 
yellow, and fluffy; and that for her two priceless 
treasures Mrs. Smythe had an expert nurse, to whom 
she paid a hundred* dollars a month, and also a foot-' 
man, and a special cuisine in which their cqmplicated 
food was prepared. They had a regular dentisjj, and* 
a physician, and gold plate to eat from. Mrs. Smythe 
also owned two long-haired St. Bernards of a vdry rare 
Jbreed, and a fierce Great Dane, and a very fat Boston 
bull pup—the last having been trairuTd to go»fcjj all 
airing all alone in her carriage, with a solemn* coachman 
and footman to drive him. 

Montague, deftly keeping the conversation upon the 
subject of pets, learned that all this was quite common. 
Many women in Society artificially made themselves 
barren, because 'of the inconvenience incidental to 
pregnancy and motherhoo'd ; and instead they lavished 
their affections upon cats and dogs. Some of these 
animals had elaborate costumes, rivalling in extensive¬ 
ness those of their step-mothers. They wore tiny 
boots, which cost eight dollars a pay-—house boots, 
and street jioots lacing up to the knees ; they had 
house-coats, walking-coats, dusters, sweaters, coats 
lined with ermine, and automobile coats with head and 
chest-protectors and hoods and goggles—and each coat 
fitted with a pocket for, its tiny handkerchief of fine 
linen or lace ! AM they, had colUrs set with rubies 
and pearls and diamonds—one had a collar that cost 
ten thousand dollars ! Sometimes there would be a coat 
to match every gown of the owner. Tliere*were dog 
nurseries and resting-rooms, in which they might be 
left temporarily ; and manicure parlours for cats, with 
a physician in chlrge. When these pets {.lied, there 
was an expensive cemetery in Brooklyn especially for 
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their interment; w they would be duly embalmed 
and buried in plush-lined casket, and would have costly 
. marble monuments. When one of Mrs. Smythe’s best 
'loved pugs had fallen ill pf congestion of the liver, she 
had had fcm-bark put upon the street in front of her 
*hous<£; and \jrhen in spite of this the dog died, she had 
s<?nt out cards edged in black, inviting her friends to a 
“ meirforial service.” Also she showed Montague a 
number of books with very costly bindings, in which, 
were demonstrated the unity, simplicity, and immor¬ 
tality of the souls of cats and dogs. 

Apparently the sentimental Mrs. Smythe was willing 
to talk about these pets all through dinner ; and so was 
her aunt, a thin and angular spinster, who sat on Mon¬ 
tague’s^ other side. And he w r as willing to listen-—he 
wanted to know it all. There were umbrellas for dogs, 
vl o ^gjastened over their backs in wet weather ; there 
were manicure ;\nd toilet sets, and silver medicine- 
chests lf and jewel-studded whips. There were sets of 
engraved visiting-cards ; there were wheel-chairs in 
which invalid ca^s and dogs might be taken for an airing. 
There were shows for cats and dogs, with pedigrees and 
prizes, and nearly as gr eat crowds as the Horse Show ; 
Mrs. Smythe’s St. Bernards were worth seven thousand 
dollars apiece, and there were bull-dogs worth twice 
that. There was a woman who had come all the way 
from the Pacific c <ast to hqve a specialist perform an 
operation upon the throat of her Yorkshire terrier ! 
There was another who had built for her dog a tiny 
Queen Anae cottage, with rooms papered and carpeted 
and hung with lace curtains ! Once a young man of 
fashion had come to the Waldorf and registered himself 
and “ Miss. Elsie Cochrane ” ; and when the clerk made 
the usuarinquiries as to the relationship of the young 
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lady, it transpired that Miss Elsie was 4 dog, arrayed in 
a prim little tea-gown, and requiring a room to herself. 
And then there was a tale of a cat which had inherited 
a life-pension from *a forty-thousand-dollar estate; 
it had a two-floor apartment and several attendants, 
and sat at table and ato shrimps and Italig* chestrgits, 
and had a velvet couch for naps, and a fur-lined baskeV 
for sleeping at night!' 

■ -• 

Four days of horses were enough for MontSjgae, 
y&nd on Friday morning, when Siegfried * Harvey 
called him up and asked if he and Alice would 
come out to “ The Roost ” for the week-end, he 
accepted gladly. Charlie Carter was going^ and 
volunteered to take them in hiti car ; and so *skgair 
they crossed the,Williamsburg*Bridge—“the Jewish 
passover,” as Charlie called,it—and went out on Long 
Island. 

Montague was vefy anxious to get a “ line * on 
Charlie Carter; for he had not been prepared for the 
startling promptness with which this young man had 
fallen at Alice»s feet. It was so obvious, that every¬ 
body was smiling over it—-he Aas with her every 
minute that he could arrange it, and he turned up at 
every place to which she was invited. Both Mrs. 
Winnie and Oliver were cfuite evidently complacent, 
but Montague was 6y no means thd same. Charlie 
had struck him as a good-natured but rather weak 
youth, inclined t6 melancholy ; he waS neyer without 
a cigarette in his fingers, and there had been sighs that 
"Ee was not quite proof against the pitfalls which 
Society set about hiiji in flhe shape of decanters and 
wine-cups : though in a world where the fragrance of 
spirits was never* out of one’s nostrils, and where 
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people drank with such perplexing frequency, it was 
hard to know where to draw a line. 

“ You won’t find my place like Havens’s,” Siegfried 
Harvey had said. “ Ifc is real’country.” Montague 
found it the most attractive of all the homes he had 
see® so far* f It was a big rambling house, all in rustic 
<Rtyle, with great hewn logs outside, and rafters within, 
and a winding oak stairway, and any number of dens 
and cosy corpejs, and broad window-seats with 
me^tains ot pillows. Everything here was built for 
comfort—thgre was a billiard-room and a smoking-,, 
room, and a reaf library with readable books and great 
chairs in which one sank out of sight. There were 
log fires blazing everywhere, and pictures on the walls 
tha+viqld of sport, and no end of guns and antlers and 
trophies of all sorts. . But you werp not to suppose 
that all this elaborate rusticity would be any excuse 
for the absence* of attendants in livery, and a chef who 
boasted the cordon bleu, and a didner-table resplendent 
with crystal and silver and orchids and ferns. After 
all, though the host called it a !l small ” place, he had 
invited twenty guests, and he had a,hunter in his 
stables for each one V>f them. 

But the most wonderful filing about “ The Roost ” 
was the fact that, at a touch of a button, all the walls 
of the lower rooms vanished into the second story, 
and there ^ r as dne huge, k)g-lighf?ed room, with violins 
tuning up and calling to one’s feet. They set a fast 
pace here—theMancing lasted until three o’clock, and 
at da\fn again they were dressed and mounted, and 
following the pink-eoated grooms and the hounds 
across the frost-covered fields. . 

Montague was half prepared for a tame fox, but this 
was pared him. There was a real* game, it seemed \ 
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and soon the pack gave tongue, and/ away went the 
r hunt. It was the wildest ride that Montague ever had 
taken—over ditches and streams and innumerable 
rail-fences, and through thicJj; coverts and densely 
populated barnyards ; but he was in at the death, and 
Alice was only a few yards behind, to tlie immense 
delight of the company. This seemed to Montague 
the first real life he had met, and he thought to himself 
that these full-blooded and high-spirited men and 
women made a “ set ” into which he would have'bgen 
yglad to fit—save only that he had to ear/i h!s hving, 
and they did not. 

In the afternoon there was more riding, and walks 
in the crisp November air ; and indoors, bridge and 
rackets and ping-pong, and a fast and furious ga-^j&of 
roulette, with thq liost as bankar. “ Do I look much 
like a professional gambler j?” he asked of Montague,; 
and when the other replied that he had not yet met 
any New York gamblers, young Harvey went $n to 
tell how he had gone to buy this apparatus (the sale 
of which was forbidden by law) and had been asked 
by the dealer how “ strong ” he wanted it! 
s Then in the evening there waS more dancing, and 
on Sunday another hunt. That night a gambling 
mood seemed to seize the company—there were two 
bridge tables, and in another room the most reckless 
game of poker that* Montague had fever,sat in. It 
broke up at three in the morning, and one of the 
company wrote him a cheque for sij&y-f^ve hundred 
dollars.; but even that could not entirely smdbth his 
conscience, nor reconcile him to’the fever that was in 
his blood. 

Most important to him, however, was the'fact' that 
during the game he at last got to know Charlie “Carter. 
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Charlie did not jplay, for the reason that he was drunk, 
ancl one of the company told him so and refused to, 
play With him ; which left poor Charlie nothing to do 
but get drunker. Thi# he did; and came and hung 
over th» shoulders of the players, and told the company 
a!l*about hi,mself. 

i, Montague was prepared to allow for the “ wild oats ” 
of a youngster with unlimited rrtoney, but never in his 
life had he 1 xe^A or dreamed of anything like this boy. 
For-'half an hour he wandered about the table, and 
poured out .a steady stream of obscenities ; his mind" 
was like a swamp, in which dwelt loathsome and 
hideous serpents which came to the surface at night 
and showed their flat heads and their slimy coils. In 
thauheavens above or the earth beneath there was 
nothing sacred to him r , thyre was nothing too revolting 
Ur be spewed out. And ,the company accepted the 
performance a;, an old story—the men would laugh, 
and*push the boy away, and say, “ Oh, Charlie, go to 
the devil !” 

After it was all over, Montague took one of the 
company aside and asked him what it meant; to which 
the man replied : “"'Good God ! Do you mean that 
nobody has told you about Charlie Carter ?” 

It appeared that Charlie was one of the “ gilded 
youths ” of the Tenderloin, whose exploits had been 
celebrated <in the papers.' And after the attendants 
had bundled him off to bed, several of the men gathered 
about the fiyre and sipped hot punch, and rehearsed for 
Montague’s benefit some of his leading exploits, 

Charlie was only twenty-three, it seemed ; and when 
he was ten his father had *died and left eight or ten 
millions In trust for him, in the care of a poor, foolish 
aunt whom he twisted about his finger. At the age of * 
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twelve he was a cigarette fiend, and hajl the run of the 
(wine-cellar. When he went to a rich private sch'ool 
he took whole trunks full of cigarettes with hir», and 
finally ran away to Eiirope, to ^acquire the learning of 
the brothels of Paris. An$ then he came hq/ne and 
struck the Tenderloin ; and at three o’elockjone morn¬ 
ing he walked through a plate-glass window, and scr, 
the newspapers took‘him up. That had suddenly 
opened a now vista in life for Charlje-—he became a 
devotee of fame ; everywhere he went lie was'Jpl- 
^owed by newspaper reporters and a staring crowd. 
He carried wads as big round as his ’arm, and gave 
away hundred-dollar tips to bootblacks, and lost 
forty thousand dollars in a frame of poker. He gave 
a fete to the demi-monde, with a jewelled Chnktjjias 
tree in midsummer,’ and fifty thousand dollars'* worth 
of splendour. But the greatest stroke of all was,tb§ 
announcement that he was going to build a submarine 
yacht and fill it with’ chorus-girls !—Now Charli^had 
sunk out of public attention, and his friends would not 
see him for days ; he would be lying in a “ sporting 
house ” literally wallowing in champagne. 

' And all this, Montague realized, his brother must 
have known ! And he had said not a word about it 
—because of the eight or ten millions which Charlie 
would have when he was twenty-five ! 



CHAPTER IX 

In the moriTMg r they went homo with others of the 
parly by train. They could not wait for Charlie and 
his automobile, because Monday was the opening night 
of the Opera, and no one could miss that. Here Society 
would appear in its most gorgeous raiment, and there 
would’ be a show of jewellery such as could be seen 
nowtferS else in tho wprld. ‘ „ 

general Prentice and his wife had opened their 
.town-house, and had invited them to dinner and to 
share their box ; and so at about naif-past nine o’clock 
Montague found himself seated in a great balcony of 
the shape of s\ horseshoe, with several hundred of tho 
richest people in the city. There wa% another tier 
of boxes above, anddhrce galleries above that, and a 
thousand or more people seated and standing below 
him. Upon the big stage there was an elaborate and 
showy play, the words of. which were sung to the 
accompaniment rf an orchestra. 

Now Montague had nevor heard an opera, and he 
was fond of music. Tho second act had just begun 
when ko came in, and all through it he sat. quite, 
spellbound, listening >to the most ravishing strains 
that ever he had heard in his life.. He scarcely noticed 
that Mrs. Prentice was spending her time studying 
the occupants of the other-boxes through a jewelled 
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lorgnette, or that Oliver was chaptering to her 
daughter. 

But after the act was over, Oliver got him ftlono 
outside the box, and J whispered, “For God’s sake, 
Allan, don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” asked the other. 

“ What will people think,” exclaimed Oliver, “ seeing 
you sitting there like ajinan in a dope dream 1” 

Why,” laughed the other, “ they’ll think I’m 
listening to the music.” w ' 

/ To which Oliver responded, “ People don’t come 
to the Opera to listen to the music.” 

This sounded like a joke, but it was not. To Society 
the Opera was a great state function, an exhibition of 
far more exclusiveness and' magnificence than the 
Horse Show ; and Society certainly had the r’lght to 
say, for it owned the opera-house and ran it. TJie 
real music-lovers who came, either stood up in the 
back, or sat in the fifth gallery, close to the ceiling, 
where the air was foul and hot. How much Society 
cared about the play was sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that all qf the operas were sung in foreign lan¬ 
guages, and sung so carelessly that the few who under¬ 
stood the languages could ''make but little of the 
words. Onco there was a world-poet who devoted his 
life to trying to make thc 0 Opera an art ; and in the 
battle with Society he all but starved to death. Now, 
after half a century, his genius had triumphed, and 
Society consented to sit for hours in daikness and listen 
to the domestic disputes of German gods and god¬ 
desses. But what Society really cared for was a play 
with beautiful costumes and scenery and dancing, 
and pretty songs to which one could listen while one 
jftlked; the story, must be elemental and passionate, 
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so that one could understand it in pantomime—say 
the tragic love of a beautiful and noble-minded courte¬ 
san fpr a gallant young man of fashion. 

Nearly every one who came to' the Opera had a glass, 
by means of which he could bring each gorgeously- 
clad society dame close to him, and study her at 
leisure. Inhere wore said to be two hundred million 
dollars’ worth of diamonds in*New York, and those 
that were not in the stores were very apt to be at this 
show ; for Ifire'ivas where they could accomplish the 
pufpose-for which they existed—here was where all 
the world came to stare at them. There were nine 
prominent Society women, who among them displayed 
five million dollars’ worth of jewels. You would see 
stomachers which looked'liko a piece of a coat of mail, 
arilf weFe made wholly of blazing diamonds. You would 
see emeralds and rubies arid diamonds and pearls made 
7h tfaras—that is to say, imitation crowns and coronets 
—and exhibited with a stout and solemn dowager for 
a pediment. One of the Wallings had set this fashion, 
and now every one of importance wore them. One 
lady to whom Montague was introduced made a 
speciality of pearls—>.two black pearl ear-rings at forty 
thousand dollars, a string at three hundred thousand, 
a brooch of pink pearls at fifty thousand, and two 
necklaces at a quarter of a million each ! 

■ This incessant repetition of the prices of things 
came to seem very sordid ; but Montague found that 
there was no getting away from it» The people in 
Society wh6 paid theso prices affected to be above 
all such considerations, to be interested only 'in The 
beauty and artistic excellenae of the things themselves ; 
but one, found that they always talked about the 
prices fwhioh other people had paid, rind that somehow 
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other people always knew what they had paid. They 
took care also to see that the jydlfefllalgrlBe 
papers knew what thoy had pafcL an«b 
thing else that they wcro doing. *^ 0 ^t 1 ns > , 9 ©eS». ri ro? r 
instance, there was a diagram o^lfc^' Dpxesi»prin€$d ! 
upon the programme, and a list of all the 
so that anyone could tell who was WP 16 . r ’ Yopi n^jgb> 
see these great dames 5 in their gorgediiV rSbes coming 
from their carriages, with crowds stq&ing at them and 
detectives hovering about. And the bosom of ‘each 
would be throbbing with a wild and wonderful vision 
of the moment when she would enter her box, and the 
music would be forgotten, and all eyes would be 
turned upon her ; and she WQuld lay aside her wraps, 
and flash upon the staring throngs, a vision of {Jazzing 
splendour. , * 

Some of these jewels wgre family treasures, -v^eli* 
known to New York for generations*; and in such 
cases it was becoming the fashion to leave#' the 
real jewels in the safe-deposit vault, and to wear 
imitation stones exactly like them. 'From homes 
where the jewels were Icept, detectives were never 
absent, and in many cases there were detectives 
watching the detectives ■ and yet every once in a 
while the newspapers would be full of a sensational 
story of a robbery. Then the unfortunates who 
ohanced to be suspected would be* seized by the 
police and subjected to what was jocularly termed 
the “third degree,” and consisted'of tortures as 
elaborate and cruel as any which the Spanish 
Inquisition had invented. The 'advertising value of 
this kind of thing was^found to be so great that famous 
actresses also had costly jewels, and now and then 
r . ould have them stolen. 


9 
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? Tl}at night, when they had got home, Montague 
had a talk with his cousin about Charlie Carter. Ho 
discovered a peculiar situation. It seemed that Alice 
already knew that Charlie had b6en “ bad.” lie was 
sick and* miserable ; and her beauty and innocence 
had 'touched r him and made him ashamed of himself, 
a«ui he had hinted darkly at dreadful evils. Thus 
carefully veiled, and tinged with mystery and romance, 
^Montague could understand how Charlie made an 
interesting and appealing figure. “ He says I’m 
different from any girl he ever met,” said Alice—a 
remark of such striking originality that her cousin 
could not keep back his smile. 

Alice was not the least bit in love with him, and 
ha&uno. ’dea of being; and she said that she would 
accept no invitations, -and_ never go alone with him ; 
'Sftitfshe did not see how she could avoid him when she 
met him at other people’s houses. And to this Mon¬ 
tague* had to assent. ' 

General Pi/ntice had inquired kindly as to what 
Montague had seen in New York, and how he was 
getting along. He fidde^l that he had talked about 
him to Judge Ellis, and that when ho was ready to 
get to work, the Judge would perhaps have some 
suggestions to make to him. He approved, however, 
of Montague’s plan of getting his bearings first; and 
said that he would introduce him and put him up at 
a couple of .the leading clubs. 

All ‘this remained in Montague’s mind ; but there 
was no use trying to think of it at the moment. 

Thanksgiving was at harfd, anc 1 in countless country 
mansions there would be gaieties under way. Bertie 
Stuyvesant had planned an excursion to his Adiron- 
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dack camp, and had invited a scofe or so of youn^ 
people, including the Montagues. This would be a 
new feature of the city’s life, worth knowing about. 

Their expedition began * with a theatre-party. 
Bertie had engaged four* boxes, and they met there, 
an hour or so after the performance had’begun. This 
made no difference, however, for the play was like xne 
opera—a number of songs and dances strung-together, 
and with only plot enough to pWvidu*'oS'Casi«n fo? 
elaborate scenery and costumes. From the-*play they 
were carried to the Grand Central Suction, and a little 
before midnight Bertie’s private train set out on its 
journey. 

This train was a completely equipped hotel. * There 
was a baggage compartment and a dining-car and 
kitchen ; and a drawing-room and library-car ; asd.a, 
bedroom-car—not with berths, such % as the ordinary 
sleeping-car provides,, but with comfortable bedrooms, 
furnished in white mahogany, and provided with 
running water and electric light. All tjiese cars were 
built of steel, and automatically ventilated : and they 
were furnished in the luxurious fashion of everything 
with which Bertie Stuyvesant had anything to do. 
In the library-car there were velvet carpets upon the 
floor, and furniture of South American mahogany, and 
paintings upon the 1 vails over which yreat f artists had 
laboured for years. 

Bertie’s chef and servants were o:t board, and a 
supper was ready in the dining-car, which th#y ate 
while watching the Hudson by ^moonlight. And the 
next morning they reached their destination, a little 
station in the mountain wilderness. The train lay 
upon a switch, and so they had breakfast at* their 
Insure, and then,‘bundled in furs, came out into the 

9—2 
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dhsp £ine-laden aft of the woods. There was snow 
N upon thfc ground, and eight big sleighs waiting; and 
for nearly three hours they drove in the frosty sun¬ 
light, through most beautiful mountain scenery. A 
good <Dart of, the drive was in Bertie’s “preserve,” 
an^l the road was private, as big signs notified one 
every hundred yards or so. % 

So at last they reached a lake, winding like a snake 
among*towering hills, and with a huge baronial castle 
standing out upon the rocky shore. This imitation 
fortress was the “ camp.” 

Bertie’s father had built it, and visited it only half 
a dozen times in his life. Bertie himself had only 
been here twice, he said. ' The deer were so plentiful 
that in the winter they died in scores. Nevertheless 
P’erfc .were thirty game-keepers to guard the ten thou¬ 
sand acres of forest, and prevent anyone’s hunting, in 
it. There were many such “ preserves ” in this Adiron¬ 
dack wilderness, so Montague was told ; one man had 
a whole mountain fenced about with heavy iron rail¬ 
ing, and had moose and elk and even wild boar inside. 
And as for the “ camps,” there were so many that a 
new style of architecture had been developed here—■ 
to say nothing of those which followed old styles, like 
this imported Rhine castle. One of Bertie’s crowd 
had a big Swiss phalet; and one of the Wallings had 
a Japanese palace to which he came every August—a 
house which c had been built from plans drawn in Japan, 
and by D labourers imported especially from Japan. It 
was full of Japanese ; ware—furniture, tapestry; and 
mosaics ; and the guides c-emeijubered with wonder 
the strange silent, brown-skinned little men who 
had laboured for days at carving a bit of wood, 
and had built a tiny pagoda-like tea-house with 
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more bits of wood in it than a r^an could count in 
a week. 

They had a luncheon of fresh venison and partridges 
and trout, and in Yhe afternoon a hunt. The more 
active set out to track the deer in the snow,; but most 
prepared to watch the lake-shore, wljile the game¬ 
keepers turned loose the dogs back in the hills. This 
“ hounding ” was against the law, but Bertie wits his 
own law here—and at the wors^ .there could simply 
be a small fine, imposed upon some of the keepers. 
They drove eight or ten deer to water,; and as they 
fired as many as twenty shots at one deer, they had 
quite a lively time. Then at dusk they came back, 
in a fine glow of excitement, and spent the evening 
before the blazing logs, telling over their adventures. 

The party spent two days and a half here, and on 
the last evening, which yas Thanksgiving, ths^ had 
a ‘wild turkey which Bertie had shoi the week before 
in Virginia, and were entertained by a minstrel show 
which had been brought up from New York the night 
before. The next afternoon they drtfve back to the 
train. 

In the morning, whea they reached the city, Alice 
found a note from Mrs. Winnie Duval, begging her 
and Montague to come t® lunch and attend a private 
lecture by the Swami BaJbubanana, who would tell 
them all about the previous states of their souls. They 
went—though hot without a protest fijom old Mrs. 
Montague, who declared it was “ worse than Bob 
Ingersoll.” 

I And then, in the Evening, came Mrs. de Graffenried’s 
opening entertainment, which was one of* the great 
'wents of the social year. In the general rush of things 
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Montague had notched a chance properly to realize it; 
hut fteggie Mann and Mrs. de Graffenried had been 
working over it for weeks. When the Montagues 
arrived, they found the Riversfde mansion—which 
was decorated in imitation,of an Arabian palace— 
turned into a Jungle of tropical plants. 

{They had come early at Reggie’s request, and ho 
introduced them to Airs, de Graffenried, a tall and 
^ngular lady_ witlj, a leathern complexion painfully 
painted ; Mrs. de Graffenried was about fifty years 
of age, bdt yke all the women of Society she was 
made up for thirty. Just at present there were beads 
of perspiration upon her forehead ; something had 
gone wrong at the last moment, and so Reggie would 
have no time to show them the favours, as he had 
intended. • , 

— About a hundred and fi£ty guests were invited to 
this entertainment. A supper was served at little 
tables.in the great ball-room, and afterward the guests 
wandered about the house while the tables were 
whisked out of the way and the room turned into a 
play-house. A company from one of the Broadway 
theatres would be bufldled into cabs at the end of the 
performance, and by midnight they would be ready 
to repeat the performance at Mrs. de Graffenried’s. 
Montague chanced to be near when this company 
arrived, and* he observed that the'guests had crowded 
up too close, and not left room enough for the actors. 
So the manager had placed them in a kittle ante-room, 
and when Mrs. de Graffenried observed thig, she 
rushed at the man, and swore at him like a dragoon, 
and ordered the bewildered performers out into the 
main room. 

But'this was peering behind the scenes, and he was 
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supposed to be watching the play. The entertaijAnent 
was another “ musical comedy ” li^o the one Ihe hacil 
seen a few nights before. On that occasion, however, 
Bertie Stuyvesant’s'&ister had talked to him the whole 
time, while now he was lgt alone, and had a, chance to 
watch the performance. 

This was a very popular play ; it had had a long 
run, and the papers told how its author had an ih*dme 
of a couple of hundred thousand ^hjllars a year. And 
here was an audience of the most rich ami influential 
people in the city ; and they laughed and clipped, and 
made it clear that they were enjoying themselves 
heartily. And what sort of a play was it ? 

It was called “ The Kaiijih* of Kamskatka.” It had 
no shred of a plot ; the Kaliph had seventeerf wives, 
and there was an American drummer who "wanted to 
sell him another—but thpn you did not need.to re¬ 
member this, for nothing came oS it. There wife 
nothing in the play* which could be called a character 
—there was nothing which could be connected with 
any real emotion ever felt by human beings. Nor 
could one say that there was any incident—at least 
nothing happened because of‘anything else. Each 
event was a separate tiling, like the spasmodic jerking 
in the face of an idiot. Of this sort of “ action ” there 
was any quantity—at an instant’s notice every one 
on the stage would fall simultaneously into this con¬ 
dition of idiotic jerking. There was rushing about, 
shouting, laughing, exclaiming ; tin? stfge was in a 
contippal uproar of excitement, which was Without 
any reason or meaning. So it was impossible to think 
of the actors in theft parts ; one kept thinking of them 
as human beings—thinking of the awful‘tragedy of 
full-grown men, and women being compelled *by the 
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pressure of hunger to dress up and paint themselves, 
pnd titan come out in public and dance, stamp, leap 
about, Wring their hands, make faces, and otherwise 
be “ lively.” * 

The costumes were of Wo sorts : one fantastic, sup¬ 
posed to represent the East, and the other a kind of 
reduclio ad aSsurdum of fashionable garb. The lead- 
in^pran wore a “ natty ” outing-suit, and strutted 
with a little cane ; hjs stock-in-trade was a jaunty air, 
& kind of perpetual flourish, and a wink that sug¬ 
gested the cunning of a satyr. The leading lady 
changed her costume several times in each act; but 
it invariably contained the elements of bare arms and 
bosom and back, and a skirt which did not reach her 
knees, Und bright-coloured silk stockings, and slippers 
with heeffi two inches high. Upon tl\e least provoca¬ 
tion <she would execute a little pirouette, which would 
*eveal the rest qf her legs, surrounded by a mass of 
lace ruffles. It is the nature of the human mind to 
seek the end of things ; if this woman had worn a 
suit of tights and nothing else, she would have been 
as uninteresting as an underwear advertisement in a 
magazine; but this incessant not-quite-revealing of 
herself exerted a subtle’ fascination. At frequent 
intervals the Orchestra would start up a jerky little 
tune, and the two “ stars ”, would begin to sing in 
nasal voices,somq words e^pressifo of passion; then 
the man would take the woman about the waist and 
dance and swing her about and bend her backward 
and g&fle into her eyes—actions all vaguely suggestive 
of the relationship of sfex. At the end of the verse a 
chorus would come gliding »on, «lad in any sort of 
costume which admitted of colour and the display of 
legs; the painted women of this chorus were never 
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still for an instant—if they were not actually dancing, 
they were wriggling their legs, and jerking their Jbt)dies ( 
ffom side to side, and nodding their heads, ana in all 
other possible ways being “ lively.” 

But it was not the physical indecency of this show 
that struck Montague so much as its intellectual con-' 
tent. The dialogue of the piece was w’hat is called 
“ smart that is, it was full of a kind of innu^ido 
which implied a secret understanding of evil between 
the actor and his audience—a sort of' coun erf sign «whicH 
passed between them. After all, it would 4iave been 
an error to say that there were no idn&s in the play— 
there was one idea upon which all the interest of it 
was based ; and Montague strove to analyze this idea 
and formulate it to himself. There are certain life 
principles—one plight call them moral axioffis—which 
are the result of the experience of countless ages^of the 
human race, and upon tfie adherence to which the 
continuance of the *race depends. And here was an 
audience by whom all these principles were—not ques¬ 
tioned, nor yet disputed, nor yet denied.—but to whom 
the denial was the axiom, something which it would 
be too banal to state flatly, bufr which it was elegant 
and witty to take for granted. In this audience there 
were elderly people, and married men and women, and 
young men and maidens ; «md a perfect gale of laughter 
swept through it at story # of a married Ionian whbse 
lover had left her when he got married :— 

“ She must have been heart broken,said the leading 
lady. 

“ She was desperate,” said trie leading man, with a 
grin. 

“ What did she do ?” asked the lady * “ Go and 
.hoot herself ?” 
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“Worse than that,” said the man. “ She went back 
to hbif husband and had a baby !” 

But^to complete your understanding of the signifi¬ 
cance of this play, you must brftig yourself to realize 
that it was not merely a play, but a kind of a play ; it 
had a nannj—a “ musical comedy ”—the meaning of 
which every *one understood. Hundreds of such plays 
w8kf^written and produced, and “dramatic critics” 
went to see them pnd gravely discussed them, and 
Wny thouShuds of people made their livings by 
travellingsvcr the country and playing them ; stately 
theatres were bliilt for them, and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people paid their money every night to see 
them. And all this no joke and no nightmare—but 
.a thiifg that really existed. Men and women were 
doing tfiese things—actual flesh-'apd-blood human 
beingsj. 

• Montague wondered, in an awestricken sort of way, 
what kind of human being it* could be who had 
flourished the cane and made the grimaces in that 
play. Later cm, when he came to know the “ Tender¬ 
loin,” he met this same actor, and he found that ho 
had begun life as a Kittle Irish “ mick ” who lived in 
a tenement, and whose mother stood at the head of 
the stairway and defended him with a rolling-pin 
against a policeman who was chasing him. He had 
discovered t^iat jje could ipake a living by his comical 
antics ; but when he came home and told his mother 
that he had b<?en offered twenty dollars a week by a 
show-manager, she gave him a licking for lying_to her. 
Now ho was making Ihree thousand dollars a week— 
more than the President of* the Wnited States and liis 
Cabinet; but h^ was not happy, as he confided to 
Montague, because he did not know Jtow to read, and 
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this was a catise of perpetual humiliation. The secret 
desire of this little actor’s heart was’ to play Shake¬ 
speare ; he had “ Hamlet ” read to him, and pondered 
how to act it—all the‘time that ho was flourishing his 
little cane and making his grimdces ! He had chanced 
to be on the stage when a fire had broken opt/and five 
or six hundred victims of greed were roasted to death. 
The actor had pleaded with the people to keep tbtfir 
seats, but all in vain ; and all his lif^ thereafter he went 
about with this vision of horror m his r ift / ind,» and 
haunted by the passionate conviction that he had 
failod because of his lack of education—that if only he 
had been a man of culture, ho would have been ablo 
to think of something to say to hold those terror- 
stricken people! 

At three o’clock in the ^morning the performance 
came to an end, and then there werp more refresh-* 
ments ; and Mrs. Vh’ie Patton came and sat by him, 
and they had a nice comfortable gossip. When Mrs. 
Vivie once got starte’d at talking about people, her 
tongue ran on like a windmill. 

There was Reggie Mann, meandering about and 
simpering at people. Reggie was in his glory at 
Mrs. de Graflenried’s affairs. Reggie had arranged 
all this—he did the designing and the ordering, and 
contracted for the slfows wtyh the agents.. You could 
bet that he had got his commission on them, too— 
though •somotim#s Mrs. de Graffcnried got the shows 
to come_ for nothing, becauso of the advertising- her 
name would bring. Commissions were Reggio’s speci¬ 
ality—he had begun4ifo a3 an auto agent. Montague 
didn’t know what that was 1 An auto agbnt was a 
* ’Aan who was f<jr ever begging his friends to*use a 
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ceVain kind of car, so that he might make a living 
anfthReggie had made about thirty thousand a yea* 
in tliat way. He had come from Boston, where hi: 
reputation had been made by the fact that early one 
morning, as they were driving home from a colebration ; 
he had daped a young society matron to take off her 
shoes and stockings, and get out and wado in the 
public fountain ; and she had done it, and ho had 
followed her. On the strength of the 6clat of this 
he Lad B£bn taken up by Mrs. Devon ; and one day 
Mrs. Devon had worn a white gown, and asked him 
what lie thought of it. “It needs but one thing to 
make it perfect,” said Reggie, and taking a red rose, 
ho pinned it upon her corsage. The effect was magical ; 
everj one exclaimed with delight, and so Reggio’s 
reputation as an authority upon di;ess was made for 
eve*. Now he was Mrs. de Graffenried’s right-hand 
man, and they.made up their pranks together. Once 
they had walked down the street in Newport with a 
big rag doll between them. And Reggie had given a 
dinner at which the guest of honour had been a monkey 
—surely Montague had heard of that, for it had been 
the sensation of the Season. It was really the funniest 
thing imaginable ; the monkey wore a suit of broad¬ 
cloth with collar and cuffs, and he shook hands with 
all the guests, and behaved himself exactly like a 
gfentleman-s-except that he did not get drunk. 

And then Mrs. Vivio pointed out the great Mrs. 
Ridgley-Clieveden, who was sitting*with one of her 
favemrites, a grave, black-bearded gentleman who 
had leaped into fame by inheriting fifty million dollars. 
“ Mrs. R.-C.” had taken ‘him tup, and ordered his 
engagement book for him, and he was solemnly 
playing the part of a social light. He had purchased 
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m old New York mansion, upon thp decoration-’/of 
vhich three million dollars had been sjaent; and ^h’en 
re came down to business from Tuxedo, his private 
vain waited all day for him with steam up. Mrs. 
V'ivio told an amusing talo of a woman who had 
announced her engagement to him, and, borrowed 
large sums of money upon the strength of it, before his 
denial came out. That had been a source of groat 
delight to Mrs. de Graffenried, ' ,r )io was furiously 
jealous of “ Mrs. R.-C.” ’ 

- From the anecdotes that people tolcJr Montague 
judged that Mrs. de Graffenried must bo one of those 
new leaders of Society, who, as Mrs. Alden said, were 
inclined to the bizarre and fantastic. Mrs. de Graffen¬ 
ried spent half a million dollars every season to'hold 
the position of leader of the Newport set, and you 
could always count upon h©r for new and striding 
ideas. Once she had ^given away as eetillion favours 
tiny globes with goldfish in them ; again she had given 
a dance at which everybody got themselves up as 
different vegetables. She was fond of gtiing about at 
Newport and inviting people haphazard to lunch— 
thirty or forty at a time—and then surprising them 
with a splendid banquet*. Again she would give a 
big formal dinner, and perplex people by offering them 
something which they really cared to eat. “ You see,” 
explained Mrs. Yivie, “ at these dinrprs we generally 
get thick green turtle soup, and omelettes with some 
sort of Florida \Vater poured over them,, and mush¬ 
rooms cooked under glass, and,real hand-madd des¬ 
serts ; but Mrs. de Graffenried dares to have baked 
aam and sweet potatoes, or even real roast beef. You 
saw to-night that she had green corn; she must have 
pranged for that# months ahead—we can never "get it 
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from. Porto Rico.until January. And you see this little 
dish fof wild strawberries—they were probably trans¬ 
planted and raised in a hothouse, and every single 
one wrapped separately before they were shipped.” 

All tlyese labours had made Mrs. do Graffenried a 
treipendous-ft power in the social world. She had a 
savage tongue, said Mrs. Vivie, and every one lived in 
tetr/>r of her ; but once in a while she met her match. 
Once shp_ had invj f cd a comic opera star to sing ‘for 
her guests, and all the men had crowded round this 
actress, kr^, Mrs. de Graffenried had flown into a 
passion and tried to drive them away ; and the actress, 
lolling back in her chair, and gazing up idly at Mrs. do 
Graffenried, had drawled, “ Ten years older than 
God /*’ Poor Mrs. de Graffenried would carry that 
saying with her until she died. 

Something reminiscent ,of this came under Mon¬ 
tague’s notice that same evening. At about four 
o’clock Mrs. Vivie wished to go home, and asked him 
to find her escort, the Count St., Elmo de Champignon 
—the man, by the way, for whom her husband was 
gunning. Montague roamed all about the house, and 
finally went downstairs, where a room had been set 
apart for the theatrical company to partake of re¬ 
freshments. Mrs. de Graffenried’s secretary was on 
guard at the door ; but some of the boys had got into 
th’e room, and wpre drinking champagne and “ making 
dates ” with the chorus-girls. And here was Mrs. de 
Graffenried .herself, pushing them bodily out of the 
room, a score and mpre of them—and among them 
Mrs. Vivie’s Count! 

* <> 

Montague delivered his message, and then went 
uostairs to wait until his own party: should be ready 
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to leave. In the Smoking-room were a number of 
men, also waiting ; and among them he noticed Major 
Venable, in conversation with a man whom he did not 
know. “Come over here,” the Major called; and 
Montague obeyed, at the same time noticing the 
stranger. 

He was a tall, loose-jointed, powerfully built man, a 
9mall head and a very striking face : a grim mouth with 
drooping corners tightly set, and a hawk-like nope, and 
deep-set, peering eyes. “ Have you met Mr. Hegmi ?” 
said the Major. “ Hegan, this is Mr. Allan^ontague.” 

Jim Hegan ! Montague repressed a stare and took 
the chair which they offered him. “ Have a cigar,” 
said Hegan, holding out his case. 

“ Mr. Montague has just come to New York,” said 
the Major. “ Hq is a Southerner, too.” 

“ Indeed ?” said Hegan, and inquired what State 
he came from. Montague replied, and added, “I' 
had the pleasure of meeting your daughter last week, 
at the Horse Show.” 

That served to start a conversation ; for Hegan 
came from Texas, and when ho found that Montague 
knew about horses—real horses--ho warmed to him. 
Then the Major’s party,, called him away, and the 
other two were left to carry on the conversation. 

It was very easy to cjiat with Hegan ; and yet 
underneath, in the other’s mind, there lurjeed a vague 
feeling of trepidation, as he realized that he was chatting 
with a hundred 3 millions of dollars. Montague was 
new enough at the game to imagine that there ought to 
be something strange, some atmosphere of awe and 
mystery, about a min who was master of a dozen 
railroads and of the politics of half a dozen States. 

/ He was simple^ and very kindly in his manner, a 
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plain man, interested in plain things. There was 
about^him, as he talked, a trace of timidity, almost of 
apology, which Montague noticed and wondered at. 
It was only later, when he had time to think about it, 
that he realized that Megap had begun as a farmer’s 
boy jin Texas, a “ poor white and could it be that 
after all these years an instinct remained in him, so 
that'whenever he met a gentleman of the old South 
he stoed^by with a little deference, seeming to beg 
pardSn for his hundred millions of dollars ? 

And ydv tjiere was the power of the man. Even 
chatting about horses, you felt it; you felt that there 
was a part of him which did not chat, but which sat 
behind and watched. And strangest of all, Montague 
found" himself fancying that behind the face that 
smiled was another face, that did riot smile, but that 
was "grim and set . It was a strange face, with its 
broad, sweeping eyebrows and its drooping mouth ; 
it haunted Montague and made him feel ill at ease. 

There came Laura Hegan, who greeted them in her 
stately w r ay ; and Mrs. Hegan, bustling and vivacious, 
costumed en grande dame. “ Come and see me some 
time,” said the mari'. “ You won’t be apt to meet 
me otherwise, for I don’t go about much.” And so 
they took their departure ; and Montague sat alone 
and smoked and thought. The face still stayed with 
him ; and now suddenly, in a burst of light, it came 
to him what it was : the face of a bird of prey—of the 
great wild, JonMy eagle ! You have seen it, perhaps, 
in arinenagerie ; sitting high up, submitting patiently, 
biding its time. But all the while the soul of the eagle 
is far away, ranging the wide spaces, ready for the 
lightning swoop, and the clutch with the cruel talons ! 



CHAPTER X 


The next week was a busy one for the Montagues. 
The Robbie Wallings had come to towjv.'Snd opened 
their house, and the time drew near for the wonderful 
debutante dance at which Alice was to be formally 
presented to Society. And ©f course Alice must have 
a new dress for the occasion, and it must be absolutely 
the most beautiful dress ©ver known. In an idle 
moment her cousin figured out that it was to cost her 
about five dollars a minute to be entertained by the 
Wallings ! 

What it would cost file Wallings, one scarcely dared 
to think. Their ballroom would be turned into a 
flower-garden ; and there would be a supper for a 
hundred guests, and still another supper after the 
dance, and costly favours* for every figure. The pur¬ 
chasing of these latter had been entrusted to Oliver, 
and Montague heard # with Mismay what they were to 
cost. “ Robbie couldn’t afford to do rmytlfing second- 
rate,” was the younger brother’s only reply to his 
exclamations. * • 

Alice divided her time between the Wallings and 
ler costumiers, and evyry evening she came home with 
i new tale of important developments. Alice was 
lew at the game, and could afford to be excited ; and 
*lrs. Robbie liked «to see her bright face, and to smile 
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indulgently at hep eager inquiries. Mrs. Robbie her- 
t*self had given her orders to her steward and her florist 
and her secretary, and went on her way and thought 
no more about it. That was the way of the great 
Radies—or, at any rate, it was their pose. 

The townhiouse of the Robbies was a stately palace 
occupying a block upon Fifth Avenue—one of the 
half-dozen mansions of the Walling family which were 
among Vkc show plates of the city. It would take*a 
catalogue to list the establishments maintained by 
the Wallinghere was an estate in North Carolina, 
and another in the Adirondacks, and others on Long 
Island and in New Jersey. Also there were several 
in Newport—one which was almost never occupied, 
and which Mrs. Billy Alden sarcastically described as 
“ a three-million-dollar castle on a desert.” 

Montague accompanied .Mice once or twice, and had 
an opportunity to study Mrs. Robbie at home. There 
were thirty-eight servants in her establishment; it 
was a little state all in itself, with Mrs. Robbie as queen, 
and her housekeeper as prime minister, and under them 
as many different ranks and classes and castes as in a 
feudal principality. There had to be six separate 
dining-rooms for the various kinds of servants whe 
scorned each other; there were servants’ servant;, 
and servants of servants’ sfcrvants. There were onlj- 
three to Whom? the mistress was sujiposed to give 
orders—the butler, the steward, and the housekeeper 
she did not even know the names c5f many of them 
ancTthey were changed so often, that, as she declared 
she had to leave it to her detective to distinguisl 
between employees and burglars. 

Mrs. Robbie was quite a young woman, but i! 
pleased her to pose as a care-worn, matron, weary o 
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the responsibilities of her exalted station. . The 
ignorant looked on and pictured her as living in the* 
lap of ease, endowed § with every opportunity ; in reality 
the meanest kitchen-maid was freer—she was quite 
worn thin with the burdens t*hat fell upon .her. The 
huge machine was for ever threatening to fall to pieces, 
and required the wisdom of Solomon and the patience 
of Job to keep it running. One paid one’s steward a 
fortune, and yet he robbed right and left, .ara quar¬ 
relled with the chef besides. The butler was suspected 
of getting drunk upon rare and costlv. v Stages, and 
the new parlour-maid had turned out to be a Sunday 
reporter in disguise. The man who had come every 
day for ten years to wind tjic clocks of the establish¬ 
ment was dead, and the one who took <jare ‘of the 
bric-a-brac was *sick, and .the housekeeper was in a 
panic over the prospect of having to train another. 

And even suppose that you escaped from these 
things, the real problems of your life had still to be 
faced. It was not qnough to keep alive ; you had 
your career—your duties as a leader of S'bciety. There 
was the daily mail, with all the pitiful letters from 
people begging money—actually in one single week 
there were demands for* two million dollars. There 
were geniuses with patent incubators and stove- 
lifters, and every time you gave a ball you stirred up 
swarms of anarchists and*cranks. »And* then there 
were the letters you really had to answer, and the 
calls that had to* bo paid. These latter were so many 
that people in the same neighbourhood had arranged 
to have the same day at home ; thus, if you lived on 
Madison Avenue you had Thursday; but even then 
it took a whole afternoon to leave your cards. And 
:hen there were invitations to be sent and accepted 
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and one was always making mistakes and offending 
somebody—people would become mortal enemies 
overnight, and expect all the wprld to know it the 
next morning. And now there were so many divorces 
;and remarryings, with consequent changing of names ; 
and tome nfen knew about their wives’ lovers and 
didn’t care, and some did care, but didn’t know— 
altogether it was like carrying a dozen chess games in 
your hetev. 1 .. And then there was the hairdresser arid 
the manicurist and the masseuse, and the tailor and 
the bootmaker and the jeweller ; and then one abso¬ 
lutely had to glance through a newspaper, and to see 
one’s children now and then. 

All this Mrs. Robbie explained at luncheon ; it was 
the rich man’s burden, about which common people 
had no conception whatever. A person with a lot of 
money was like a barrel of molasses—all the flies in 
the neighbourhood came buzzing about. It was per¬ 
fectly incredible, the lengths to which people would go 
to get invited to your house ; not only would they 
write and beg you, they might attack your business 
interests, and even bribe your friends. And on the 
other hand, when people thought you needed them, 
the time you had to get them to come i “ Fancy,” 
said Mrs. Robbie, “ offering to give a dinner to an 
English countess, and having her try to charge you 
for coming ?” And incredible as it might seem, some 
people had actually yielded to her, and the disgusting 
creature had played the social celebrity for a whole 
season, and made qdite a handsome income out of 
it. There seemed to be no limit to the abjectness of 
some of the tuft-hunters in Society. 

It was instructive to hear Mrs. Robbie denounce 
such evils ; and yet—alas for human frailty—the next 
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time that Montague called, the great* lady was blazing 
with wrath over the tidings that a new foreign prince 
was coming to Anjerica, and that Mrs. Ridgely- 
Clieveden had stolen a march upon her and grabbed 
him. He was to be under her tutelage £he entire 
time, and all the effulgonce of his magnificence youlcf 
be radiated upon that upstart house. Mrs. Robbie 
revenged herself by saying as many disagreeable^things 
about Mrs. Ridgley-Clieveden a» she could,,think of # ; 
winding up with the declaration that if she behaved 
with this princo as she had with the Russia;; §rand duke, 
Mrs. Robbie Walling, for one, would cut her dead. 
And truly the details which Mrs. Robbie cited were 
calculated to suggest that b^r rivaf’s hospitality was a 
reversion to the customs of primitive savagery. * 

The above is a'fair sample of the kind of conversa¬ 
tion that one heard whenever one visited any of the 
Wallings. Perhaps, as Mrs. Robbie said, it may have 
been their millions tfiat made necessary their attitude 
toward other people ; t certain it was, at any rate, that 
Montague found them all most disagreeable people to 
know. There was always some'tempest in a teapot 
over the latest machinations of their enemies. And 
then there was the whole dead mass of people who 
sponged upon thorn and toadied to them ; and finally 
the barbarian hordes outside the magic circle of thjeir 
acquaintance — some specimens of 4 whota came up 
every day for ridicule. They had big feet and false 
teeth ; they ate toush and molasses ; they, wore ready¬ 
made ties; they said : “Do y*ra wish that I shotJM 
do it ?” Their grandfathers had been butchers and 
pedlars and other abhorrent things. Montague tried 
his best to like the Wallings, because of what they were 
doing for Alice ;,but after he had sat at their Ihnch- 
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table, and listened to a conversation such as this, he 
t found himself in need of fresh air. 

And then he would begin to winder about his own 
relation to these people. If they talked about every 
one else bphind their backs,,.certainly they must talk 
about, him behind his. And why did they go out of 
their way to make him at home, and why wore they 
spending their money to launch Alice in Society ? In 
tjie begi.i’nng he had assumed that they did it out Of 
the goodness of their hearts ; but now that he had 
looked into tjioir hearts, ho rejected the explanation. 
It was not their way to shower princely gifts upon 
strangers ; in general, the attitude of all the Wallings 
toward a stranger was tha,t of the London hooligan— 
“ ’Eave a ’arf a brick at *im !” They considered 
themselves especially appointed by* Providence to 
protect Society from the vulgar newly rich who poured 
into the city, seeking for notoriety and recognition. 
They prided themselves upon this attitude—they 
called it their “exclusiveness” ; and the exclusiveness 
of the younger generations of Wallings had become a 
kind of insanity. 

Nor could the reason be that Alice was beautiful 
and attractive. One could have imagined it if Mrs. 
Robbie had been like—say, Mrs. Winnie Duval. It 
wap easy to think of Mrs. Winnie taking a fancy to a 
girl, and spending half her fortune upon her. But 
from a hundred little things that ho had seen, Montague 
had come to.realize that the Robbie Wallings, with all 
trhctf wealth and power and grandeur, were actually 
quite stingy. While all the work] saw thorn scattering 
fortunes in,their pathway, in reality they were keeping 
track of every dollar. And Robbie himself was liable 
to palxic fits of economy, in which he ( >vent to the most 
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absurd exoesses—Montague once heard him haggling 
over fifty cents with a cabman. Lavish hosts though 
they both were, it was the literal truth that they never 
spent money upon ’anyone but themselves—the end 
and aim of their every action was the power and 
prestige of the Robbie Wallings. 

“ They do it because they are friends of ftiine,” 
said Oliver, and evidently wished that to satiny his 
brother. But it only shifted the problem and ;.et him 
to watching Robbie and Oliver, and trying tc^make 
out the basis of their relationship. Tilery was a very 
grave question concerned in this. Oliver had come 
to New York comparatively poor, and now he was 
rich—or, at any rate, he lived like a rich man. And 
his brother, whose scent ’was growing keener with 
every day of his. stay in New York, had «,bout made, 
up his mind that Oliver got his money from Robbie 
Walling. ' t ’ 

Here, again, the ^problem would have been simple, 
if it had been another person than Robbie ; Montague 
would have concluded that his brother was a“ hanger- 
on.” There were many great families whose establish¬ 
ments were infested with suah parasites. Siegfried 
Harvey, for instance, was a man who had always half 
a dozen young chaps hanging about him ; good-looking 
and lively fellows, who hunted and played bridge, 
and amused the married women while their husbands 
were at work, and who, if over thfey dropped a hint 
that they werq hard up, might be neasonably certain 
of being offered a cheque. But if the Rbbbie Wallings 
were to write cheques, it must be for value received. 
And what could thi value be ? 

“ Ollie ” was rather a little god among the ultra¬ 
swagger ; his taste was a kind of inspiration. And 
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yet his brother noticed that in such questions he 
always deferred instantly to the Wallings ; and surely 
■“the Wallings were not people to be persuaded that 
they needed anyone to guide them in matters of taste. 
Again, Ollie was the vej'y devil of a wit, and people 
were heartily afraid of him ; and Montague had noticed 
that he never by any chance made fun of Robbie— 
that the fetiches of the house of Walling were always 
treated., with respect. So he had wondered if by any 
ckancf* itdbbie was maintaining his brother in princely 
state for the sake of his ability to make other people 
uncomfortable. But ho realized that the Robbies, in 
their own view of it, could have no more need of wit 
than a battleship has need of popguns. Oliver’s 
position, when thoy were about, was rather that of the 
.man who hardly ever dared to be as clever as he might, 
because of the restless jealousy of his friend. 

It was a mystery ; and it made the elder brother 
very uncomfortable. Alice was young and guileless, 
and a pleasant person to patronize ; but he was a man 
of the world, and it was his business to protect her. 
He had always paid his own way through life, and ho 
was very loath to pu f himself under obligations to 
people like the Wallings, whom he did not like, and who, 
he felt instinctively, could not like him. 

But of course there was nothing ho could do about 
it. ’The date for the great festivity was set; and 
the Wallings were Affable and friendly, and Alice all 
a-tremble with excitement. The evening arrived, and 
with it came the enemies of tho Wallings, dressed in 
timr jewels and fine raiment. Thoy had been asked 
because they were too important io be skipped, and 
they had come because the Wallings were too powerful 
to be ignored. They revenged themselves by con- 
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suming many courses of elaborate and costly viands ; 
and they shook hands with Alice and beamed upon her, 
and then discussed her behind her back as if she were 
a French doll in a show-case. They decided unani¬ 
mously that her elder cousin was a “ stick,” and that 
the whole family were interlopers and, shameless 
adventurers ; but it was understood that since the 
Robbio Wallings had spen fit to take them up, it wduld 
be necessary to invite them about. 

At any rate, that was the way it all seemed to Mon¬ 
tague, who had been brooding. To Alice - it was a 
splendid festivity, to which exquisite people came to 
take delight in each other’s society. There were 
gorgeous costumes and sparkling geVns ; there was a 
symphony of perfumes, intoxicating the senses, and a 
golden flood of mufic streaming by ; there wer$ laughing 
voices and admiring glances’ and handsome partners 
with whom one might dance through .the portals of 
fairyland.—And then* next morning, there were 
accounts in all the newspapers, with descriptions 
of one’s costume and* then some of those present, 
and even the complete menus of the supper, to 
assist in preserving the memories of the wonderful 
occasion. , 

Now they were really in Society. A reporter called 
to get Alice’s photo for tha Sunday supplement ; and 
floods of invitations caVne—aijd with them all the care’s 
and perplexities about which Mrs. Robbie had told. 
Some of these invitations had to be declined, and one 
must know,whom it was safe to offend. Also, there* 
was a long letter from a destitute widow, and a proposal 
from a foreign count. Mrs.' Robbie’s secretary had a 
list of many hundreds of these professional beggars 
and blackmailers. 
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Conspicuous at the dance was Mrs. Winnie, in a 
glorious electric-blue silk gown. And she shook her 
fan at Montague, exclaiming, “ You wretched man— 
you promised to come and see me !” 

“ I’ve been out of town,” Montague protested. 

“^Welf, Gome to dinner to-morrow night,” said Mrs. 
Winnie. “ There’ll be some bridge fiends.” 

‘"You forget I haven’t learped to play,” he ob¬ 
ject etk . „ 

“'Well, come anyhow,” she replied. “ We’ll teach 
you. I’m no player myself, and my husband will be 
there, and lie’s good-natured ; and my brother Dan— 
he’ll have to be whether he likes it or not.” 

So Montague visited the Snow Palace again, and 
met *Winton Duval, the banker,—a tall, military¬ 
looking man of about fifty, with a big grey moustache, 
and bushy eyebrows, and* the head of a lion. His was 
one of the city’s biggest banking-houses, and in alli¬ 
ance with powerful interests in flic Street. At present 
he was going in for mines in Mexico and South America, 
and so he was very seldom at liome. He was a man 
of most rigid habits—he would come back unexpectedly 
after a month’s tri'p. and expect to find everything 
ready for him, both at homp and in his office, as if he 
had just stepped round the corner. Montague ob¬ 
served that he took his menu-card and jotted down 
His comments upon each, dish, <4nd then sent it down 
to the chef. (3ther people’s dinners he very seldom 
attended, andhvhen his wife gave h«r entertainments, 
rbe invariably dined at the club. 

He pleaded a business engagement for the evening ; 
and as brother Dan did not appear, Montague did not 
learn any bridge. The other four guests settled down 
to the game, and Montague and Mrs. Winnie sat and 
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chatted, basking before the fireplace in the great 
entrance-hall. 

“ Have you seen Charlie Carter ?” was the first 
question she asked him. 

“Not lately,” he answered; “I met him at 
Harvey’s.” 

“ I know that,” said she. “ They tell me he got 
drunk.” , 

v I’m afraid he did,” said Montague. 

“ Poor boy !” exclaimed Mrs. Winnie. “ And Mice' 
saw him ! He must be heartbroken !” 

Montague said nothing. “ You know/’ she went 
on, “Charlie really means well. He has honestly an 
affectionate nature.” 

She paused ; and Montague said, vaguely, “ L sup¬ 
pose so.” 

“ You don’t like him,” said the other. “ I can see 
that. And I suppose now Alice will have no use for 
him, either. And I had it all fixed up for her to 
reform him!” 

Montague smiled in spite of himself. * 

“ Oh, I know,” said she. “ It wouldn’t have been 
easy. But you’ve no idea wh&t a beautiful boy 
Charlie used to be, until .all the women set to work 
to ruin him.” 

“ I can imagine it,” said.Montague ; but he did not 
warm to the subject. , > 

“ You’re just like my husband,” said Mrs. Winnie, 
sadly. “ You have no use at all for dhything that’s 
weak or unfortunate.” * 

There was a pausq. “ And I suppose,” she said 
' finally, “ you’ll be turning into a business man also— 
with no time for anybody or anything. Have you 
begun yet ?” • 
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“ Not yet,” he answered. “ I’m still looking round.” 

ll I haven’t the least idea about business,” she con¬ 
fessed. “ How does one begin at it ?” 

“ I can’t say I know that myself as yet,” said Mon¬ 
tague, laughing. 

“ Would ,you like to be a protege of my husband’s ?” 
she asked. 

Tne proposition was rather sudden, but he answered, 
with -a smile, “ I should have no objections. What 
would he do with me ?” 

“ I don’t know that. But he can do whatever he 
wants down town. And he’d show you how to make 
a lot of money if I asked him to.” Then Mrs. Winnie 
added, quickly, “ I mean it—ho could do it, really.” 

“ It haven’t the least doubt of it,” responded Mon¬ 
tague. 

“ And what’s more,” slio went on, “ you don’t want 
to bo shy about taking advantage of tho opportunities 
that come to you. You’ll find 1 you won’t get along 
in New York unless you go right in and grab what 
you can. People will be quick enough to take ad¬ 
vantage of you.” 

“ They have all been very kind to me so far,” said 
he. “ But when I get ready for business, I’ll harden 
my heart.” 

Mrs. Winnie sat lost in meditation. “ I think busi¬ 
ness is dreadful,” she said. “ l So much hard work 
and worry ! Why can’t men learn to get along with¬ 
out it 1” c * 

,i* “ There are bills that have to be paid,” Montague 
replied. 

“ It’s our dreadfully extravagant way of life,” ex¬ 
claimed tfio other. “ Sometimes I wish I had never 
had any money in my life.” 
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“ You would soon tire of it,” said he. “ You would 
miss this house.” 

“ I should not misg it a bit,” said Mrs. Winnie, 
promptly. “ That is really the truth—I don’t care 
for this sort of thing at alj. I Id like to live simply, 
and without so many cares and responsibilities. And 
some day I’m going to do it, too—I really am. I’m 
going to get myself a little farm, away off somewhere 
in the country. And I’m going there to live and raise 
chickens and vegetables, and have my own flower- 
gardens, that I can take care of myself. It will all 

be plain and simple-” and then Mrs. Winnie stopped 

short, exclaiming, “ You are laughing at me !” 

“ Not at all!” said Montague. *“ But I couldn’t 
help thinking about the newspaper reporters-’•’ 

“ There you are'!” said she. “ One*:an never have 
a beautiful dream, or try to do anything sensible— 
because of the newspaper reporters !” » 

If Montague had been meeting Mrs. Winnie Duval 
for the first time, he would have been impressed by 
her yearnings for tho simple life ; he* would have 
thought it an important sign of the times. But alas, 
he knew by this time that his charming hostess had 
more flummery about hes than anybody elso he had 
encountered—and all of her own devising! Mrs. 
Winnie smoked her own private brand of cigarettes, 
and when she offered them to you, the^e were tho 
arms of the old ducal house of Mon^morenci on the 
wrappers! And'when you got a letter, from Mrs. 
Winnie, you observed a throe-fcent stamp upon tlm 
envelope—for lavender was her colour, and two-cent 
stamps were an atrocious red ! So one might feel 
certain that if Mrs. Winnie ever went in for chicken¬ 
raising, the chickens would be especially imported 
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“ Not yet,” he answered. “ I’m still looking round.” 

ll I haven’t the least idea about business,” she con¬ 
fessed. “ How does one begin at it ?” 

“ I can’t say I know that myself as yet,” said Mon¬ 
tague, laughing. 

“ Would you like to be a protege of my husband’s ?” 
she asked. 

Tne proposition was rather sudden, but ho answered, 
with ’a smile, “ I should havo no objections. What 
woitid he do with me ?” 

“ I don’t know’ that. But ho can do whatever he 
wants down town. And he’d show you how to make 
a lot of money if I asked him to.” Then Mrs. Winnie 
added, quickly, “ I mean it—he could do it, really.” 

“I-haven’t the least doubt of it,” responded Mon¬ 
tague. 

“ And what’s moro,” she went on, “ you don’t want 
to be shy about taking advantage of the opportunities 
that come to you. You’ll find” you won’t get along 
in New York unless you go right in and grab what 
you can. People will be quick enough to take ad¬ 
vantage of you.” 

“ They have all been very kind to me so far,” said 
he. “ But when I get ready for business, I’ll harden 
my heart.” 

Mrs. Winnie sat lost in meditation. “ I think busi¬ 
ness is dreadful,” she said. “"So much hard work 
and worry ! Why can’t Inen learn to get along with¬ 
out it ?” ’ 

“ There are bills that have to be paid,” Montague 
replied. 

“ It’s our dreadfully extravagant way of life,” ex¬ 
claimed tiie other. “ Sometimes I wish I had never 
had any money in my life.” 
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“ You would soon tire of it,” said he. “ You would 
miss this house.” 

“ I should not mis? it a bit,” said Mrs. Winnie, 
promptly. “ That is really the truth—I don’t care 
for this sort of thing at a)). lid like to live simply, 
and without so many cares and responsibilities. And 
some day I’m going to do it, too—I really am. I’m 
going to get myself a little farm, away off somewhere 
in the country. And I’m going there to live and raise 
chickens and vegetables, and have my own flower-' 
gardens, that I can take care of myself. ( It will all 

be plain and simple-” and then Mrs. Winnie stopped 

short, exclaiming, “ You are laughing at me !” 

“ Not at all !” said Montague. But I couldn’t 
help thinking about the newspaper reporters-’>’ 

“ There you am*i” said she. u One k: an never have 
a beautiful dream, or try to do anything sensible— 
because of the newspaper reporters !” -> 

If Montague had been meeting Mrs. Winnie Duval 
for the first time, ho would have been impressed by 
her yearnings for the simplo life ; he 1 would have 
thought it an important sign of the times. But alas, 
ho knew by this time that his charming hostess had 
more flummery about he? than anybody else he had 
encountered—and all of her own devising! Mrs. 
Winnie smoked her own private brand of cigarettes, 
and when she offered them to you, the?e were the 
arms of the old ducal house of Montmorenci on the 
wrappers! And’when you got a let'ter, from Mrs. 
Winnie, you observed a three-Cent stamp upon tfc" 
envelope—for lavender was her colour, and two-cent 
stamps were an atrocious red ! So one might feel 
certain that if Mrs. Winnie ever went in for chicken¬ 
raising, the chickens would be especially imported 
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from China or Patagonia, and the chicken-coops 
would be precise replicas of those in the old Chateau 
de Montmorenci which she had visited in her auto¬ 
mobile. 

But Mrs. Winnie was beautiful, and quite enter- 
' taming to Jalk to, and so he was respectfully sympa¬ 
thetic while she told him about her pastoral intentions. 
And then she told him about Mrs. Caroline Smythe, 
who had called a meeting of her friends at one of the 
big a hotels, and organized a society and founded the 
‘‘ Bide-a-Woe Home ” for destitute cats. After that 
she switched off into psychic research—somebody had 
taken her to a seance, where grave college professors 
and ladies in spectacles sat round and waited for ghosts 
to materialize. It was Mrs. Winnie’s first experience 
at this, and she was as excited as ad,hi Id who has just 
found the key to the jam-closet. “ I hardly knew 
whether to laugh or to be afraid,” she said. “ What 
would you think ?” 

“ You may have the pleasure of giving mo my 
first impressions of it,” said Montague, with a laugh. 

“ Well,” said she, “ they had table-tipping—and it 
was the most uncanny thing to see the table go jump¬ 
ing about the room ! And then there were raps—-and 
one can’t imagine how strange it was to see people 
who really believed they were getting messages from 
ghosts. It positively made my flesh creep. And then 
this woman—Madame Somebody-or-other—went into 
a trance—ugh : Afterward I talked with one of the 
.men, and he told me about how his father had ap¬ 
peared to him in the night and told him he had just 
been drowned at sea. Have you ever heard of such 
a thing ?” 

“ We have such a tradition in our family,” said he. 
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“ Every family seems to have,” said Mrs. Winnie. 
“ But, dear me, it made me so uncomfortable—I fay 
awake all night expecting to see my own father. He 
had the asthma, you know ; and I kept fancying I 
heard him breathing.” % 

They had risen and were strolling into thg conserva¬ 
tory ; and she glanced at the man in armour. “ I*got 
to fancying that his ghost might come to see me,” Ohe 
said. “ I don’t think I shall attend any more seances. 
My husband was told that I promised them srme* 
money, and he was furious—lie’s afraid it’ll get into 
the papers.” And Montague shook with inward 
laughter, picturing what a time the aristocratic and 
stately old banker must have, trying to keep his wife 
out of the papers ! , 

Mrs. Winnie turned on the lights ip till? fountain, 
and sat by the edge, gazing at her fish. Montague was 
half expecting her to inquire’ whether fy? thought that 
they had ghosts ; but'she spared him this, going off 
on another line. 

“ I asked Dr. Parry about it,” she said.* “ Have you 
met him ?” 

Dr. Parry was the rector of St. Cecilia’s, the fashion¬ 
able Fifth Avenue church which most of Montague’s 
acquaintances attended. “ I haven’t been in the city 
over Sunday yet,” he answered. * But Alice has met 
him.” * , 

“ You must go with me soihe time,” Said she. “ But 
about the ghosts-.--—” • 

“ What did he say ?” » 

“ He seemed to bp shy of them,” laughed Mrs. 
Winnie. “ He said it had a tendency to lead one into 
dangerous fields. But oh ! I forgot—I asked my 
swami also, and it didn’t startle him. They are used 
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to ghosts ; they believe that souls keep coming back to 
earth, you know’. I think if it was his ghost, I wouldn’t 
mind seeing it—for he has sujh beautiful eyes. He 
gave me a book of Hindu legends—and there was such 
a sweet story about a young princess who loved in vain,- 
and died of grief; and her soul went into a tigress ; 
ancf she came in the night-time whore her lover lay 
sleeping by the firelight, and sjje carried him off into 
the ghost-world. It was a most creepy thing—I -sat 
"'out’here and read it, and I could imagine the terrible 
tigress lurking in the shadows, with its stripes shining 
in the firelight, and its green eyes gleaming. You know 
that poem—we used to read it in school—‘ Tiger, tiger, 
burning bright !’ M 

It .was not very easy for Montague to imagine a 
tigress in Mrs. .Winnie’s conservatory; unless, indeed, 
one were willing to take the proposition in a meta¬ 
phorical sense*, There are wild creatures which sleep 
in the heart of man, and which growl now and then, and 
stir their tawny limbs, and cause one to start and turn 
cold. Mrs. Winnie wore a dress of filmy softness, 
trimmed with red flowers which paled beside her own 
intenser colouring. '•She had a perfume of her own, 
with a strange exotic fragrance which touched the 
chorus of memory as only an odour can. She leaned 
towards him, speaking eagerly, with her soft white 
arms lying .upon the basin’s rim’. So much loveliness 
could not be gazed at without pain ; and a faint trem¬ 
bling passed through Montague, like a breeze across a 
pool. Perhaps it toi ched Mrs. Winnie also, for she 
fell suddenly silent, and her gaze wandered off into 
the darkness. For a minute or two there was stillness, 
save for the pulse of the fountain, and the heaving of 
her bosom keeping time with it. 
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And then in the morning Oliver inquired, “ Where 
were you, last night ?” And when his brother an¬ 
swered, “ At Mrs. Winnie’s,” he smiled and said, 
“ Oh !” Then he added, gravely, “ Cultivate Mrs. 
Winnie—you can’t do better a# present,” 
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CHAPTER XI 

\Io>*tague accepted his friend’s invitation to share 
:ier pew at'St. Cecilia’s, and next Sunday morning he 
and Alice went, and found Mrs. Winnie with her cousin. 
Poor Charlie had evidently been scrubbed and shined, 
both physically and morally, and got ready to appeal 
for “ one more chance.” While he shook hands with 
Alice, he was gazing at her with dumb and pleading 
eyes*; he seemed to be profoundly grateful that she did 
not refuse to enter the pew witlj him. 

A most interesting place was St. Cecilia’s. Church¬ 
going was another of the customs of men and women 
which Society had taken up, like the Opera, and made 
into a state functioip Here was a magnificent temple, 
with carved marble and rare woods, and jewels gleam¬ 
ing decorously in a dim religious light. At the door of 
this edifice would halt the carriages of Society, and its 
wives and daughters would alight, rustling with new 
silk petticoats /md starched and perfumed linen, each 
one a picture, exquisitely gowned and bonneted and 
gloved, and carrying a demure little prayer-book. 
Behind them follower the patient men, all in new frock- 
coats and shiny silk hats ; the men of Society were 
always newly washed and shaved, newly groomed and 
gloved, but now they seemed to be more so—they were 
full of the atmosphere of Sunday, Alas for those un- 
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regenerate ones, the infidels and the heathen who, scoff 
in outer darkness, and know not the delicious feeling 
of Sunday—the joypf being washed and starched and 
perfumed, and made to be clean and comfortable and 
good, after all the really dreadful wickedness of six 
days of fashionable life !—And afterward 'the parade 
upon the Avenue, with the congregations of several 
score additional churches, and such a show of stylish 
costumes that half the city cam* to sec ! 

Amid this exquisite assemblage at St. Cecilia's, t!ie 
revolutionary doctrines of the Christian, religion pro¬ 
duced neither perplexity nor alarm. The chance in¬ 
vestigator might have listened in dismay to solemn 
pronouncements of everlasting damnation, to state¬ 
ments about rich men and the eyes of needles, and the 
lilies of the fiekKvhich did not spin. /Jut the congrega-' 
tion of St. Cecilia’s understood that these things were 
to be taken in a quixotic sense ; sharing the view of the 
French marquiB that the Almighty would think twice 
before damning a gentleman like him. 

One had heard these phrases ever s’ince childhood, 
and one accepted them as a matter of course. After 
all, these doctrines had come from the lips of a divine 
being, whom it would.be presumptuous in a mere 
mortal to attempt to imitate. Such points one could but 
leave to those whose business it was to interpret them 
—the doctors and dignitaries of the chureh ; and when 
one met them, one’s heart, was set at rest—for they 
were not iconoelasts and alarmists, l>ut .gentlemen of 
culture and tact. The bishojf who presided in this 
metropolitan district was a lately personage, who 
moved in the best Society and belonged to the most 
exclusive clubs. 

The pews in St. Cecilia’s were rented, and they were 
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always in great demand ; it was one of the customs of 
those who hung upon the fringe of Society to come 
every Sunday, and bow and smile, and hope against 
hopa for some chance opening. The stranger who 
came was dependent upon hospitality ; but there were 
soft-fnotea rnd tactful ushers, who would find one a 
seat, if one were a presentable person. The contin¬ 
gency of an unpresentable person„seldom arose, for the 
proletariat did not swarm at the gates of St. Cecilia’s. 
Out'of its liberal income tho church maintained a 
“ mission ” ypon the East Side, where young curates 
wrestled with the natural depravity of the lower classes 
—meantime cultivating a soul-stirring tone, and wait¬ 
ing until they should be .promoted to a real church. 
Society was becoming deferential to its religious guides, 
and would have y'een quite shocked a. the idea that it 
exerted any pressure upon them ; but the young curates 
were painfully *.ware of a process of unnatural selec¬ 
tion, whereby those whose manner and cut of coat were 
not pleasing were left a long time in the slums.—On 
one occasion there had been an amusing blunder ; a 
beautiful new church was built at Newport, and an 
eloquent young minister was installed, and all Society 
attended the opening service.—and sat and listened in 
consternation to an arraignment of its own follies and 
vices ! The next Sunday, needless to say, Society was 
not present', and within half a year the church was 
stranded, and had to be dismantled and sold ! 

They had elaborate music at St. Cecilia’s, so 
beautiful that Alice fi()lt uncomfortable, and thought 
that it was perilously “higk.” At this Mrs. 
Winnie laughed, offering to take her to an after¬ 
noon service around the corner, whero^ they had a 
full 'orchestra, and a harp, and opera music, and 

\ 
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incense and genuflexions and confessionals. Inhere 
were people, it seemed, who like to thrill themselves 
by dallying with the wickedness of “ Romanism ” ; 
somewhat as a small boy tries to see how near he can 
walk to the edge of a ^liff. , The “ father ” at this 
church had a jewelled robe with a train sc.nlanyyardfe 
long, and which had cost some incredible number of 
thousands of dollars ; and every now and then he 
Marched in a stately procession through the aisles, so 
that all the spectators might have a good look 'it it. 
There was a fierce controversy about these filings in the 
church, and libraries of pamphlets were written, and 
intrigues and social wars were fought over them. 

But Montague and Alice did not’attend this service 
—they had promised themselves the very plebeian 
diversion of a ride in the subway ; fc/so far they had' 
not seen this feature of the, city. People who liyed in 
Society saw Madison and Fifth Avenaes, where their 
homes were, with the churches and hotels scattered 
along them ; and the shopping district just below, and 
the theatre district at one side, and tfie park to the 
north. Unless one went automobiling, that was all of 
the city one need ever see. When visitors asked about 
the Aquarium, and the* Stock Exchange, and the 
Museum of Art, and Tammany Hall, and Ellis Island, 
where the immigrants came, the old New Yorkers 
would look perplexeu, and* say : “Dear*me, do you 
really want to see those things ? Why, I have been 
here all my life, and have never seen them,'” 

For the hordes of sightseers' there had been pro¬ 
vided a special contrivance, a hu^e automobile omnibus 
which seated thirty or forty'poople, and went from the 
Battery to Harlem with a young man shouting through 
a megaphone a description of the sights. The *irre- 
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vereijt had nicknamed this the “ yap-wagon and 
declared that the company maintained a fake “ opium- 
joint ” in Chinatown, and a fake “ dive ” in the 
Bowery, and hired tough-looking individuals to sit 
and be stared at by credulous excursionists from 
Oklahoma *aed Kalamazoo. Of course it would never 
have done for people who had just been passed into 
Society to climb upon a “ yap-wagon but they wore 
permitted to get into the subway, and were whirled 
with ' 1 a deafening clatter through a long tunnel of 
steel and stone. And then they got out and climbed 
a steep hill like any common mortals, and stood and 
gazed at Grant’s tomb : a huge white marble edifice 
upon a point overlooking the Hudson. Architec¬ 
turally it was not a beautiful structure—but one was 
‘consoled bv reflecting that the hero himself would not 
have cared about that. It might have been described 
as a soap-box with a cheese-box on top of it ; and these 
homely and familiar articles were perhaps not alto¬ 
gether out of keeping with the character of the humblest 
great man who’ ever lived. 

The view up the river was magnificent, quite the 
finest which the city Had to offer ; but it was ruined 
by a hideous gas-tank, placed squarely in the middle 
of it. And this, again, was not inappropriate—it was 
typical of all the ways of the.city. It was a city which 
had grown up by accident,, with nobody to care .about 
it or to help it ; it was huge and ungainly, crude, un¬ 
comfortable, and grotesque. There was nowhere in 
it a beautiful sight uppn which a man could rest his 
eyes, without having; them tortured by something 
ugly near by. At the foot of the slope of the River 
Drive ran a hideous freight-railroad ; and across the 
river the beautiful Palisades were being blown to 
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pieces to make paving stone—and meantime were 
covered with advertisements of land-companies. ‘And 
if there was a beautiful building, there was sure to be 
a tobacco advertisement beside it; if there was a 
beautiful avenue, there were trucks and overworked 
horses toiling in the harrfess ; 'if there was a beautiful 
park, it was filled with wretchbd, outcast men. No- 
wh ere was any order or system—everything*' was 
struggling for itself, and jarriijg and clashing with 
everything else ; and this broke the spell of pth#r 
which the Titan city would otherwise have produced. 
It seemed like a monstrous heap of wasted energies ; 
a mountain in perpetual labour, and producing an 
endless series of abortions. The Aien and women in 
it were wearing themselves out with .toil ; buj there 
was a spell laid, upon them, so that,straggle as they* 
might, they accomplished nothing. 

i ♦ 

•# 

Coming out of the'church, Montague had met Judge 
Ellis; and the Judge had said,. “ I shall soon have 
something to talk bver with you.”* So Montague 
gave him his address, and a day or two later came an 
invitation to lunch with him at bis club. 

The Judge’s club tool^ up a Fifth Avenue block, and 
was stately and imposing. It had been formed in the 
stress of the Civil War dfiys ; lean and hungry heroes 
had come home frdin battle and gone into busiriess, 
and those who had succeeded had Settled down here 
to rest. To sc/: them now, dozing in huge leather- 
cushioned arm-chairs, you vvVmld have* had a hard 
time to guess that t^ey had cv'ir been lean and hungry 
heroes. They were diplomats and statesmen, bishops 
and lawyers, great merchants and financiers—the men 
who had made the city’s ruling-class for a century. 
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Everything here was decorous and grave, and the 
waiters stole about with noiseless feet. 

Montague talked with the Judge about New York 
and what he had seen of it, and the people he had 
met; and about his father, and the war; and about 
tjie recent election and the' business outlook. And 
meantime they ordered luncheon ; and when they had 
got tro the cigars, the ‘Judge coughed and said, “ And 
now I have a matter of business to talk over with 

y* ,i ‘-« 

Montague settled himself to listen. “ I have a 
friend,” the Judge explained—“ a very good friend, 
who has asked me to find him a lawyer to undertake 
an important case.- I talked the matter over with 
General Prentice, and he agreed with me that it 
jvould be~a good Men to lay the matter before you.” 

“ I am very mulii obliged to you,” said Montague. 

“ The matter is a delicatc'one,” continued the other. 
“ It has to do with life insurance. Are you familiar 
with the insurance business ?” 

“ Not at all.”, 

“I had supposed not,” said the Judge. “There 
are some conditions which are not generally known 
about, but which I may say, to put it mildly, are not 
altogether satisfactory. My friend is a large policy¬ 
holder in several companies, and he is not satisfied 
with the management of them. The delicacy of the 
situation, so far a# I am concerned, is that the com¬ 
pany with which-he has the most fault to find is one 
in which I myself am a director. You understand 1” 

“ Perfectly,” said Montague. “ What company is 
it ?” 1 

“ The Fidelity,” replied the other—and his com¬ 
panion thought in a flash of Freddie Vandam, whom 
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he had met at Castle Havens ! For the Fidelity was 
Freddie’s company. 

“ The first thing that I have to ask you,” continued 
the Judge, “ is that, whether you care to take the 
case or not, you will consider my own intervention in 
the matter absolutely e.nlre rtotis. My position is* 
simply this : I have protested at the meetings of the 
directors of the company againsu what I consider*an 
unwise p6licy—and my protests ,have been ignored. 
And when my friend asked me for advice, I gave iiffo 
him ; but at the same time I am not in a position to 
bo publicly quoted in connexion with the matter. 
You follow me ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said the other. “ I Will agree to what 
you ask.” ‘ 4 , 

“ Very good. Now then, the condition Tsj* in brief, * 
this : the companies are accumulating an enormous 
surplus, which, under the laiv, belongs.io the policy¬ 
holders ; but the administrations of the various com¬ 
panies are withholding these dividends, for the sake 
of the banking-power Which these accumulated funds 
afford to them and their associates. This is, as I 
hold, a very manifest injustice, aifd a most dangerous 
condition of affairs.” 

“I should say so !” responded Montague. He was 
amazed at such a statenujnt, coming from such a 
source. “ How could this continue ?” he asked. 

“ It has continued for a "long timb,” the Judge 
answered. . . * 

* I | 

“ But why is it 'not known ?” 

“ It is perfectly well,known to every one in the in¬ 
surance business,” was the answer. “ The matter has 
never been taken up or published, simply because tho 
Interests involved have such enormous and widely 
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Montague could scarcely repress a start. Fifty 
thousand dollars ! The words made his head whir 
round. But then, all of a sudden, he recalled his half 
jesting resolve to play the game of business sternly. 
So he nodded his head gravely, and said, “ Very well ; 
'I am mutli,obliged to*you.” 

After a pause, he tfdded, “ I hope that I may prove 
able to handle the ca ie to your friend’s satisfaction.” 

“ Your ability regains for you to prove,” said the 
Judge. “ I have only been in position to assure him 
of your character.” 

“ He must understand, of course,” said Montague, 
“ that I am a stranger, and that it will take me a 
while to study the situation.” 

“ Of cours/v he knows that. But you will find that 
Mr. Hasbrook Knows a good deal about the law him¬ 
self. , And he has already had a lot of work done. 
You must unu irstand that it is very easy to get legal 
advice about such a matter—what is sought is somo 
one to take the conduct of the case.” 

“ I see,” said Montague ; and the Judge added, with 
a smile, “ Some one to get up on horseback, and draw 
the fire of the enemy !” 

And then the great man was, as usual, reminded of 
a story ; and then of more stories ; until at last they 
rose from the table, and* shook hands upon their 
bargain, and parted. 

Fifty thousand dollars ! J Fifty thousand dollars ! It 
was all Montague could do to keep from exclaiming it 
aloud on the street. He could hardf^ijelieve that it 
was a reality—if it had been a l^ss-known person than 
Judge Ellis, he would have suspected that some one 
must be playing a joke upon him. Fifty thousand 
dollars was more than many a lawyer made at home 
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in a lifetime ; and simply as a retaining-fee in one case ! 
The problem of a living had weighed on his soul ever 
since the first day in tfye city, and now suddenly it was 
solved ; all in a few minutes, the way had been swept 
clear before him. He walked home as if upon air. 

And then there was the* exci\ement of tolling^ the 
family about it. He had an idea that his brother 
might be alarmed if 1m wero told About the soriousiless 
of the case ; and so he simply said)that the Judge had 
brought him a rich client, and that it was an insura/fJa? 
case. Oliver, who knew and cared nothing about law, 
asked no questions, and contented himself vfrth saying, 
“ I told you how easy it was to make money in New 
York, if only you know the right people !” As for 
Alice, she had known all along that her # eousm yas a 
great man, and <»hat clients would cohufdo him as' 
soon as he hung out his sign. 

• 

His sign was not out'yet, by the way ; that was the 
next thing to bo attended to. He must get himself 
an office at once, and Some books, and begin to read 
up insurance law ; and so, bright and early the next 
morning, ho took the subway dovfn town. 

And here, for the first time, Montague saw the real 
New York. All the rest was mere shadow—the rest 
was where men slept and played, but here was where 
they fought out the fiattle pf their lives.-* Here the 
fierce intensity of it smote him in thfe face—he saw ’ 
the cruel waste and ruin of it,\ the wreckage of the 
blind, haphazard 'strife. 

It was a city caught in a trap. It was pent in at 
one end of a narrow little island. It had beep no one’s 
^business to foresee that it must some day outgrow this 
space; now men were digging a score of tunnels to 
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set it free, but they had not begun these until the 
pressure had become unendurable, and now it had 
reached its climax. In the financial district, land 
had been sold for as much as four dollars a square 
inch. Hugo blocks of buildings shot up to the sky 
in a few months—fifteen,' twenty, twenty-five stories 
pf them, and with la If a dozen stories hewn out of 
the solid rock bene/ith ; there was to be one building 
c forty-two stories4six hundred and fifty feel in height, 
rind between them were narrow chasms of streets, 
where the hurrying crowds overflowed the sidowalks. 
Yet other' streets were filled wth trucks and heavy 
vehicles, with electric cars creeping slowly along, and 
little swirls and'eddies of people darting across here 
and fhere. a 

TheseTtuge* buildings were like beehives, swarming 
with life and activity, with scores of elevators shooting 
through them at bewildering speed. Everywhere was 
the atmosphere of rush ; the spirit of it seized hold of 
one, and ho began to hurry, even though he had no 
place to go. • The man who wklked slowly and looked 
about him w r as in the way—he was jostled here and 
there, and people e_fed him with suspicion and annoy¬ 
ance. . 

Elsewhere on the island men did the work of the 
city ; here they did the wty’k of the world. Each room 
in these endless mazes of buildings was a cell in a mighty 
brain ; the telephone wires were nerves, and by the 
whole hug^e 6rganisnj the thinking and willing of a 
continent were done. It was a noisy place to the 
physical ear ; but to the ear of the mind it roared with 
the roaring of a thousand Niagaras. Here was the 
Stock Exchange, where the scales of trade were held 
before the eyes of the country. Here was the clearing- 
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house, where hundreds of millions of dollars were 
exchanged every day. Here were the great banks, 
the reservoirs into which the streams of the country’s 
wealth were poured. Here were the brains of the 
great railroad systems, of the telegraph and telephone 
systems, of mines and mills andhfactories. # Here .were* 
the centres of the country’s trade ; in one place tjxf 
shipping > trade, in another the jewellery trade," the 
grocery trade, the leather trade.) A little farther up 
town was the clothing district, where one might'see 
the signs of more Hebrews than all Jerusalem had ever 
held ; in yet other districts were the newspaper offices, 
and the centre of the magazine and book-publishing 
business of the whole country. One might climb to 
the top of one of the great “ sky-scrapers,” gaze 
down upon a wilderness of houses, witlfroofs as in¬ 
numerable as tree-tops, and people looking like tiny 
insects below. Or one might go out into the harbour- 
late upon a winter afternoon, and see it as a city of a 
million lights, rising like an incantation from the sea. 
Round about it was an unbroken ring of docks, -with 
ferry-boats and tugs darting everywhere, and vessels 
which had come from every port*in the world, empty¬ 
ing their cargoes into the huge maw of the Metropolis. 

And of all this, nothing had been planned ! All lay 
just as it had fallen, and men boro the confusion and 
the waste as best they could. Here were huge steel 
vaults, in which lay many Billions of Hollars’ worth of 
securities, the control of the finances df the country ; 
and a block or two in one direction were warehouses 
and gin-mills, and in*another direction cheap lodging- 
houses and sweating-dens. And at a certain hour 
all thisf huge machine would come to a halt, and its 
millions of human units would make a blind rush for 
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thoir homes. Thou at the entrances to bridges and 
ferries and traifts, would be seen sights of madness 
and terror ; throngs of men antf women swept hither 
and thither, pushing and struggling, shouting, cursing 
—fighting, now and then, in sudden panic fear. All 
decency jvas forgottej^ lien'—people would be mashed 
i^to cars like football players in a heap, and guards 
and* policemen wouli jam the gates tight—or like as 
not be swept away themselves in the pushing, grunting, 
iffifthing mass of human beings. Women would faint 
and be trampled ; men would come out with clothing 
torn to shfeds, and sometimes with broken arms or 
ribs. And thinking people would gaze at the sight 
and shudder, woftdering how long a city could hold 
toget her, the masses of its population were thus 

forced back, flay after day, habitually, upon the 
elemental brute within them. 

In this vasW business district Montague would have 
felt utterly lost and helpless, If it had not been for 
that fifty thousand dollars, and the sense of mastery 
which it gave' him. He sough# out General Prentice, 
and under his guidance selected his suite of rooms, 
and got his furniture? and books in readiness. And a 
day or two later, by appointment, cameJMr. Hasbrook. 

He was a wiry, nervous little man, who did not 
impress one as much of a personality ; but he had tho 
insurance situation at his, finger?’ ends—his grievance 
"had evidently brought djron him. Certainly, if half 
of what he # alleged wire true, it was time that the 
courts took hold of the affair. 

Montague" spent the whole *day in consultation, 
going ovcj; every aspect of the case, and laying out his 
course of procedure. And then, at the end, Mr. 
Had>rook remarked that it would be necessary for them 
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to make some financial arrangement. And the other 
set his teeth together, and took a* tight grip upon 
himself, and said, “ Considering the importance of the 
case, and all the circumstances, I think I should have 
a retainer of fifty thousand dollars.” 

And the little man neter turned a hair,! ‘)That 
will be perfectly satisfactory,” he said. “ 1 will attend 
to it at once.” And the other)? heart gave a great 
leap. * # 

And sure enough, the next morning’s mail brought* 
the money, in the shape of a cashier’s chequo from one 
of the big banks. Montague deposited if to his own 
account, and felt that the city was his ! 

And so ho flung himself into thfc work. He went 
to his office every day, and*he shut himself up in his 
own rooms in the»evening. Mrs. Winn/e was in rlespafr 
because he would not come and learn*bridge, and Mrs. 
Vivie Patton sought him 'in vain for a week-end 
party. He could not Exactly say that while the others 
slept he was toiling upward in the night, for the others 
did not sleep in the night ; but he could Say that while 
they were feasting and dancing, he was delving into 
insurance law. Oliver argued ifi vain to make him 
roalize that he could not tyve for ever upon one client ; 
and that it was as important for a lawyer to be a social 
light as to win his first lyg case. Montague was so 
absorbed that he evtfti faileji to be thrilled when one 
morning he opened an invitation envelope, and read 
the fateful legend : “ Mrs. Devbn requests the honour 
of your company ”—tolling him that he had “ passed ” 
on that critical examination morning, and that he was 
definitely and irrevocably in Society ! 
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CHAPTER XII 

I* 

Montague was now a capitalist, and therefore a keeper 
of the gates of opportunity. It seemed as though 
the seekers tor admission must have had some occult 
way of finding it out ; almost immediately they began 
to lay siege to him. 

Abo.pt a wefjf after his cheque arrived, Major Thorne, 
whom Ire iiatl met the first evening at the Loyal 
Legion, called him up and asked to see him ; and he 
came to Montague’s room that evening, and after 
chatting awhile about old times, proceeded to unfold 
a business proposition. It seemed that the Major 
had a grandson, a young mechanical engineer, who had 
been labouring for a couple of years at a very import¬ 
ant invention, a device for loading coal upon steam¬ 
ships and weighing it automatically in the process. 
It was a very complicated problem, needless to say, 
but it had been solved successfully, and patents had 
been applied for, and a working model constructed. 
Hut it had proved unexpectedly difficult to interest 
the officials x of ‘the great steamship companies in the 
device. There was no doubt about the practicability 
of the machine, or the economies- it would effect; but 
the official^ raised trivial objections, and caused delays, 
and offered prices that were ridiculously inadequate. 
So the young inventor had conceived the idea of 
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organizing a company to manufacture the machines, 
and rent them upon a royalty. * “ I didn’t know 
whether you would* have any money,” said Major 
Thorne, “ —but I thought you might be in touch with 
others who could bo got to look into the matter. There 
is a fortune in it for thoseVho oake it up.’,’ * . * 

Montague was interested, and he looked over she 
plans and descriptions which his friend had brought, 
and saief that he would see the working model, and talk 
the proposition over with others. And so the MajoF 
took his departure. 

The first person Montague spoke to about it was 
Oliver, with whom he chanced to be lunching, at the 
latter’s club. This was the “ All Night ” club, a 
meeting-place of fast young Society men .aijd mil¬ 
lionaire Bohemians, who n\ade a practice of going to 
bed at daylight, and had taken for their motto the 
words of Tennyson—“ For men may Come and men 
may go, but I go on lor ever.” It was not a proper 
club for his brother to join, Oliver considered ; Mon¬ 
tague’s “game” was'the heavy respectable, and the 
person to put him up was General Prentice. But he 
was permitted to lunch there with his brother to 
chaperon him—and also Reggie Mann, who happened 
in, fresh from talking over the itinerary of the foreign 
prince with Mrs. Ridglcy*Clicveden, and bringing a 
diverting account of how Mne. R.-C. had htftl a fisticuffs 
with her maid. * 

Montague mentioned the invention* casually, and 
with no idea that his brother would have an opinion 
one way or the otRer. But Oliver had quite a 
vigorous opinion: “ Good God, Allan, you aren’t 
going to let yourself be persuaded into a thing like 
that!” 

12—2 
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“ But what do you know about it ?” asked the other. 
“ It may be a tremendous thing.” 

“ Of course !” cried Olivor. “ But what can you 
tell about it ? You’ll be like a child in other people’s 
hands, and they’ll bo certain to rob you. And why 
ill the,world t do you want to take risks when you don’t 
tutVa to ?” 

“ I have to put my money, somewhere,” said 
Montague. 

'* “ His first fee is burning a hole in his pocket!” put 
in Reggie Mann, with a chuckle. “ Turn it over to me, 
Mr. Montague, and let me spend it in a gorgeous enter¬ 
tainment for Alice ; and the prestige of it will bring you 
more cases than you can handle in a lifetime !” 

H(\,!\ad rjnyh better spend it all for soda water 
than buy a lot o ( f coal chutes with it,” said Oliver. 
“ Waif, awhile, and let me find you some place to put 
your money, arfld you’ll see that you don’t have to take 
any risks.” 

“ I had no idea of taking it up until I’d made certain 
of it,” replied the other. “ And those whose judgment 
I took would, of course, go in also.” 

The younger man thought for a moment. “ You 
are going to dine with Major- Venable to-night, aren’t 
you ?” he asked ; and when the oilier answered in the 
affirmative, he continued, “'Very well, then, ask him. 
The Major’s heen a capitalist for forty years, and if you 
can get him to take it up why, you’ll know you’re safe.” 

Major Veryibfe had taken quite a fancy to Montague 
—perhaps the old gentleman liked to have somebody 
to gossip with, to whom all his 1 anecdotes were new. 
He had seeonded Montague’s name at the “ Million¬ 
aires’,” where he lived, and had asked him there to 
make the acquaintance of some of the other members. 
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Before Montague parted with his brother, he promised 
that he would talk the matter over‘with the Major. 

The Millionaires’ was the show club of the city, the 
one which the ineffably rich had set apart for them¬ 
selves. It was up by the park, in a magnificent white 
marble palace which liad cost a mil^i®n dollars. 
Montague felt that he had never really known ..the 
Major until he saw hjm here. The Major was excellent 
at all times and places, but in this club he became^an 
edition de luxe of himself. He made his headquarter 
here, keeping his suite of rooms all the year round ; and 
the atmosphere and surroundings of the place seemed 
to be a part of him. 

Montague thought that the Major’s face grew redder 
every day, and the purple veins in it p^irpler ; oy was it 
that the old gentleman’s phirt bosom gleamed more 
brightly in the glare of the lights ? The Majqr met 
him in the stately entrance hall, fifty feet square and 
all of Numidian marble, with a ceiling of gold, and a 
great bronze stairway leading to the gallery above. 
He apologized for his velvet slippers and for his 
hobbling walk—he was getting his accursed gout again. 
But he limped around and introduced his friend to the 
other millionaires—and *hen told scandal about them 
behind their backs. 

The Major was the very type of a blue-blooded .old 
aristocrat; he was all noblesse oblige to those within 
the magic circle of his intimacy—btit alas for those 
outside it! Montague had never heard anyone bully 
servants as the Major did. “ Here you !” he would 
cry, when something Vent wrong at the table. “ Don’t 
you know any better than to bring me a dish like that 1 
Go and send me somebody who knows how to set a 
table !” And, strange to say, the servants all acknow- 
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ledged his perfect right to bully them, and flew with 
terrified alacrity to do his bidding. Montague noticed 
that the whole staff of the club, leaped into activity 
whenever the Major appeared ; and when he was 
seated at the table, he led off in this fashion—“ Now I 
w'ant two dry Martinis. And I want them at once—do 
ybu. understand me ? Don’t stop to get me any butter 
plates or finger-bowls—T want t\yo cock-tails, just as 
qujck as you can carry them !” 

Dinner was an important event to Major Venable— 
the most important in life. The younger man humbly 
declined to make any suggestions, and sat and watched 
while his friend did all the ordering. They had some 
very small'oystors, and an onion soup, and a grouse and 
asparagus, with^ome wine from the Major’s own private 
store, and then a romaine salad. Concerning each one 
of the§e courses, the Major gave special injunctions, and 
throughout hisf conversation he scattered comments 
upon them : “ This is good thick soup—lots of nourish¬ 
ment in onion soup. Have the rest of this ?—I think 
the Burgundy is too cold. Sixty-five is as cold as 
Burgundy ought ever to be. I don’t mind sherry as 
low as sixty.—They always cook a bird too much— 
Robbie Walling’s chef is the only person I know who 
never makes a mistake with game.” 

4-11 this, of course, was between comments upon the 
assembled ntillionaires. There was Hawkins, the cor¬ 
poration lawyer ; a shrewd fellow, cold as a corpse. 
He was nampd for an ambassadorships—a very efficient 
man. Used to be old Wyman’s confidential adviser 
and buy aldermen for him.—And the man at table with 
him was Harrison, publisher of the Star ; administra¬ 
tion newspaper, sound and conservative. Harrison 
was 'training for a cabinet position. He was a nice 
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little man, and would make a fine splurge in Washing¬ 
ton.—And that tall man coming ift was Clarke, the 
steel magnate ; and aver there was Adams, a big lawyer 
also—prominent reformer—civic righteousness and all 
that sort of stuff. Represented the Oil Trust secretly, 
and went down to Trehton to argue against some 
reform measure, and took along fifty thousand dollar’s 
in bills in his valise. “ A friend of mine got wind of 
what he was doing, and taxed Jam with it,” said the 
Major, and laughed gleefully over the great lawyetk, 
reply—“ How did I know but I might have to pay for 
my own lunch ?”—And the fat man with him—that 
was Jimmie Featherstone, the chap who had inherited 
a big estate. “ Poor Jimmie’s gbing all to pieces,” 
the. Major declared. “Goes down town to board 
meetings now imd then—they tell a hair-raising stdry 
about him and old Dan Waterman. He had got up 
and started a long argument, when Waterman broke 
in, 1 But at the earlier meeting you argued directly to 
the contrary, Mr. Featherstone!’ ‘ Did I V said 

Jimmie, looking bewildered. ‘ I woifder why I did 
that V ‘ Well, Mr. Featherstone, since you ask me, 
I’ll tell you,’ said old Dan—he’s5 savage as a wild boar, 
you know, and won’t he delayed at meetings. ‘ The 
reason is that the last time you were drunker than you 
are now. If you would .adopt a uniform standard of 
intoxication for the'directors’ meetings cf this roa’d, it 
would expedite matters ciftisifierably.’ ” 

They had gat as far as the romdine salad. The 
waiter came with a bowl of dressing—and at the sight 
of it, the old gentleman forgot Jimmie Featherstone. 
“ Why are you bringing me that stuff ?” he cried. “ I 
don’t want that! Take it away and get me some 
vinegar and oil.” , 
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The waiter fled in dismay, while the Major went on 
growling under his breath. Then from behind him 
came a voice : “ What’s the mattef with you this even¬ 
ing, Venable ? You’re peevish !” 

The Major looked up. “ Hello, you old cormorant,” 
sqid he. “ How do you do these days ?” 

» The old chrmorant replied that he did very well. 
He was a pudgy little man, with a pursed-up, wrinkled 
face. “ My friend Mr. Montague—Mr. Symmes,” said 
«4he*'Major. 

“ I am very pleased to meet you, Mr. Montague,” 
said Mr. Symmes, peering over his spectacles. 

“ And what are you doing with yourself these days ?” 
asked the Major. 

The other smiled genially. “ Nothing much,” said 
he 1 . “ Seducing v my friends’ wives, as usual.” 

“ And who’s the latest V : 

“ Read the newspapers, and you’ll find out,” laughed 
Symmes. “ I’m told I’m being Shadowed.” 

He passed on down the room, chuckling to himself ; 
and the Major said, “ That’s Maltby Symmes. Have 
you heard of him ?” 

“ No,” said Montague. 

“ He gets into the papers a. good deal. He was up 
in supplementary proceedings the other day—couldn’t 
pay his liquor bill.” 

‘ ; *A member of the Millionaires’ ?” laughed Mon¬ 
tague. t >• 

“ Yes, the papers made quite a jokq out of it,” said 
the other. ”°But you see he’s run through a couple of 
fortunes ; the last was his mother’u—eleven millions, I 
believe. He’s been a pretty lively old boy in his time.” 

The vinegar and oil had now arrived, and the Major 
set to work to dress the salad. This was quite a cere- 
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mony, and Montague took it with amused interest. 
The Major first gathered all the noce&sary Articles to¬ 
gether, and looked thein all over and grumbled at them. 
Then he mixed the vinegar and the pepper and salt, a 
tablespoonful at a time, and poured it over the salad. 
Then very slowly and caref ally the oil had to be pqured 
on, the salad being poked and turned abodt so that it 
would be all absorbed. Perhaps it was because he 
was so busy narrating the escapades of Malt by Symmes 
that the old gentleman kneaded it about so long ; all- 
the time fussing over it like a hen-partridge with her 
chicks, and interrupting himself every sente/ice or two : 
“ It was Lenore, the opera star, and he gave her about 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth"of railroad shares. 
(Really, you know, romaine ought not to bo served in 
a bowl at all, but'm a square, flat dish, so that one could 
keep the ends quite dry.) And when’they quarrelled, 
she found the old scamp had fooled her—the scares 
had never been transferred. (One is not supposed to 
use a fork at all, you know.) But she sued him, and 
he settled with her for about half the value. (If this 
drossing were done properly, there ought not to be any 
oil in the bottom of the dish at all’.)” 

This last remark meant that the process had reached 
its climax—that the long, crisp leaves were receiving 
their final affectionate overkurnings. While the waiter 
stood at respectful attention, two or three .pieces at a 
time were laid carefully upbn^the little silver plato’ 
intended for Montague. “ And now,” s&id the trium¬ 
phant host, “ try it ! If it’s good, it ought to be neither 
sweet nor bitter, but* just right.”—And he watched 
anxiously while Montague tasted it, saying, “ If it’s 
the least bit bitter, say so, and we’ll send it out. I’ve 
told them about it often enough before.” „ 
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I?ut it was not bitter, and so the Major proceeded to 
help himself, aftbr which the waiter whisked the bowl 
away. “ I’m told that salad isrthe one vegetable we 
have from the Romans,” said the old boy, as he 
munched at the crisp groen leaves. “ It’s mentioned 
by Horace, you know.—-As T was saying, all this was in 
Symmes’s t^arly days. But since his son’s been grown 
up, he’s married another chorus-girl.” 

After the salad the Major had another cocktail. In 
"the beginning Montague had noticed that his hands 
shook and his eyes wore watery ; but now, after these 
copious libations, he was vigorous, and, if possible, 
more full of anecdotes than ever. Montague thought 
that it would be a good time to broach his inquiry, and 
so when the coffee had been served, he asked, “ Have 
you any objections to talking business*after dinner ?” 

“ Not with you,” said the Major. “ Why ? What 
is it " 

And then Montague told him about his friend’s pro¬ 
position, and described the invention. The other 
listened attentively to the end ; and then, after a 
pause, Montague asked him, “ What do you think 
of it ?” 

“ The invention’s no good,” said the Major, 
promptly. 

“ How do you know ?” »3ked the other. 

“ Because, if it had been, the companies would have 
taken it long ago, without' paying him a cent. ” 

“ But he,has it patented,” said Montague. 

“ Patented hell!” replied the other. “ What’s a 
patent to lawyers of concerns bf that size ? They’d 
have taken it and had it in use from Maine to Texas ; 
and when he sued, they’d have tied the case up in so 
many technicalities and quibbles that he couldn’t have 
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got to the end of it in ten years—and he’d have bf\en 
ruined ten times over in the process.”' 

“ Is that really dons ?” asked Montague. 

“ Done !” exclaimed tho Major. “ It’8 done so often 
you might say it’s the only thing that’s done.—Tho 
people are probably trying to take you in with a fajke.” 

“ That couldn’t possibly be so,” respondeS the other. ' 

“ The man is a friend--” * 

“ I’ve found it an excellent rukyiever to do business 
with friends,” said the Major, grimly. • 

“ But listen,” said Montague ; and he argued long 
enough to convinco his companion that that could not 
be the true explanation. Then the Major sat for a 
minute or two and pondered ; and* suddenly he ex¬ 
claimed, “ I have it! I see why they won’t touch it !” 

“ What is it*?’" * ‘ 

“ It’s the coal companies ! They’re giving the 
steamships short weight, and they don’tAvant the coal 
weighed truly !” 

“ But there’s no sense in that,” said Montague. 

“ It’s the steamship companies that w6n’t take the 
machine.” 

“ Yes,” said the Major ; “ naturally, their officers 
are sharing the graft.” And he laughed heartily at 
Montague’s look of perplexity. 

“Do you know anything about the business?” 
Montague asked. . • 

“ Nothing whatever,” said hhe Majt>r. “ I am like' 
the German who shut himself up in his innej conscious¬ 
ness and deduced the shape of an elephant from first 
principles. I know the game of big business from A to 
Z, and I’m telling you that if the invention is good and 
the companies won’t take it, that’s the reason ; and 
I’ll lay you a wager that if you were to make an invasti- 
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g^tion, some such thing as that is what you’d find ! 
Last winter I Went South on a steamer, and when we 
got near port, I saw them dumping a ton or two of 
good food overboard ; and I made inquiries, and learned 
that one of the officials of the company ran a farm,' 
.and t furnjshed the stuff—add the orders were to get rid 
of so much! every trip !” 

Montague’s jaw had fallen. “ What could Major 
Thorne do against syeh a combination ?” he asked. 

*■ “I don’t know,” said tho Major, shrugging his 
shoulders. “ It’s a case to take to a lawyor—one who 
knows the* ropes. Hawkins over there would know 
what to tell you.. I should imagine tho thing he’d 
advise would be to call a strike of the men who handle 
tho coal, and tie up tho companies and bring them to 
forms.*'’ * # ** 

“ You’re joking now !” exclaimed tho other. 

“ Not at all,” said the Major, laughing again. “ It’s 
done all tho time. There’s a building trust in this city, 
and the way it put all its rivals out of business was by 
having strikes called on their jo'bs.” 

“ But how could it do that ?” 

“ Easiest thing in*the world. A labour leader is a 
man with a great deal of .power, and a very small 
salary to live on. And even if ho won’t sell out—there 
are other ways. I could introduce you to a man right 
in this room who had a big strike on at an inconvenient 
'time, and ho hall tho president of the union trapped in 
a hotel with a*woman, and tho poor fellow gave in and 
called off the strike.” 

“ I should think the strikers might sometimes get out 
of hand,”^aid Montague. 

“ Sometimes they do,” smiled the other. “ There 
is a regular procedure for that case. Then you hire 
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detectives and start violence, and call out the militia 
and put the strike leaders into jail.” * 

Montague could think of nothing to say to that. 
The programme seemed to.be complete. 

“ You see,” the Major continued, earnestly, “ I’m 
advising you as a friend, ahd I’m taking the, poir^t of. 
view of a man who has money in his pocket*! I’ve had 
some there always, but I’ve had to work hard to kbep 
it there. All my life I’ve been surrounded by people 
who wanted to do me good ; and the way they wanted* 
to do it was to exchange my real money for pieces of 
paper which they’d had printed with fancy Scroll-work 
and eagles and flags. Of course, if you want to look at 
the thing from the other sido, why, then the invention 
is most ingenious, and trade is booming just now, and 
this is a great corfh'try, .and merit is all you need in it— 
and everything else is just as it ought io be. It makes 
all the difference in the world, you know, whether a 
man is buying a horse or selling him !” 

Montague had observed with perplexity that such 
incendiary talk as this was one of the chatacteristics of 
people in these lofty altitudes. It was one of the 
liberties accorded to their station. * Editors and bishops 
and statesmen and all the rest of their retainers had to 
believe in the respectabilities, even in the privacy of 
their clubs—the people’s wars were getting terribly 
sharp these days ! Rut among the real* giants of 
business you might have thohght youifcelf in a society 
of revolutionists they would tear up the mountain 
tops and hurl them at each other. When one. of these 
old war-horses once gelt started, he would tell tales of 
deviltry to appall the soul of the hardiest muck-rake 
man. It was always the other fellow, of course ; but 
then, if you pinned your man down, and if he thought 
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thfit he could trust you—he would acknowledge that 
he had sometimes fought the enemy with the enemy’s 
own weapons ! 

But of course one must‘Understand that all this 
radicalism was for conversational purposes only. The 
Majqr, for instance, never' had the slightest idea of 
doing anything about all the evils of which he told ; 
wh^n it came to action, he proposed to do just what he 
had done all his life—to sit tight on his own little pile. 
And the Millionaires’ was an excellent place to learn 
to do it! 

“ See that old money-bags over there in the corner,” 
said the Major. “ He’s a man you want to fix in your 
mind—old Henry S. Grimes. Have you heard of 
him ?” 

“ Vaguely,” said the other. 

“ He’s Laura Hogan’s uncle. She’ll have his money 
also some das—but Lord, how he does hold on to it 
meantime! It’s quite tragic,' if you come to know 
him—he’s frightened at his own shadow. He goes in 
for slum tenements, and I guess? he evicts more people 
in a month than you could crowd into this building !” 

Montague looked at the solitary figure at the table, 
a man with a wizened-up little face like a weasel’s, and 
a big napkin tied around his neck. “ That’s so as to 
save his shirt-front for to-morrow,” the Major ex¬ 
plained. “ He’s really only about sixty, but you’d 
‘think he was eighty. Three times every day he sits 
here and eats U bowl of graham crackers and milk, and 
then goes out and sits rigid in an arm-chair for an hour. 
That’s the regimen his doctors' have put him on— 
angels and ministers of grace defend us !” 

The old gentleman paused, and a chuckle shook his 
scarlet jowls. “ Only think !” he said—“ they tried 
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to do that to me! But no, sir—when Bob Venable 
has to eat graham crackers and milk, he’ll put in 
arsenic instead of sugar,! That’s the way with many a 
one of these rich fellows, though—you picture him 
living in Capuan luxury, when, as a matter of fact, 
he’s a man with a torpid liver and a weak stomach „ 
who is put to bed at ten o’clock with a hoiywater bag 
and a flannel night-cap !” 

The twb had got up and were strolling toward the 
smoking-room ; when suddenly At one side a dooi* 
opened, and a group of men came out. At the head of 
them was an extraordinary figure, a big powerful body 
with a grim face. “ Hello !” said the Major. “ All 
the big bugs are here to-night. There must be a 
governors’ meeting.” 

“Who is tfiatr ?” asked his companion; aiid kd 
answered, “That 1 Why, that’s Dan’Waterman.” 

Dan Waterman ! Montague stared harder than 
ever, and now he identiaed the face with the pictures 
he had seen. Waterman, the Colossus of finance, the 
Croesus of copper and 'gold ! How many trusts had 
Waterman organized ! And how many puns had been 
made upon that name of his ! * 

“ Who are the other meij ?” Montague asked. 

“ Oh, they’re just little millionaires,” was the 
reply. 

The “little millionaires” >vere following,as a kind 
of body-guard ; one of them, who was short and pudgy, 
was half running, to keep up with Watefman’s heavy 
stride. When they came to the coat-room, they 
crowded the attendants* away, and one helped the great 
man on with his coat, and another held his.hat, and 
another his stick, and two others tried to talk to him. 
And Waterman stolidly buttoned his coat, and thjen 
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seized his hat and stick, and without a word to anyone, 
bolted through the door. 

It was one of the funniest sights that Montague had 
ever seen in his life, and he, laughed all the way into 
the smoking-room. And, when Major Venable had- 
settled himself in a big chair and bitten off the end of a 
cigar and lighted it, what floodgates of reminiscence 
were opened ! 

For Dan Waterman was one of the Major’s own 
generation, and he 'knew all his life and his habits. 
Just as Montague had seen him there, so he had been 
always ; swift, imperious, terrible, trampling over all 
opposition ; the most powerful men in the city quailed 
before the glare 'of his eyes. In the old days Wall 
Street had reeled in the shock of the conflicts between 
him and his most powerful rival. 

And the Major went on to tell about Waterman’s 
rival, and hit, life, lie had been the city’s traction- 
king, old Wyman had been 'made by him. He was 
the prince among political financiers ; he had ruled the 
Democratic party in state and nation. He would give 
a quarter of a million at a time to the boss of Tammany 
Hall, and spend a bullion in a single campaign ; on 
“dough-day,” when the district leaders came to get 
the election funds, there would be a table forty feet 
long completely covered wij li hundred-dollar bills. He 
would have been the richest mah in America, save that 
he spent his m*mey as faVit as lie got it. He had had 
the most fatuous racing-stable in „ America; and a 
house ou Fifth Avenue that was said to be the finest 
Italian palace in the world. Over three millions had 
been speqt in decorating it; all the ceilings had been 
brought intact from palaces abroad, which he had 
bopght and demolished! The Major told a story to 
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show how such a man lost all sense of the value of 
money ; he had once been sitting at lunch with him, 
when the editor of 0510 of his newspapers had come in 
and remarked, “ I told you we would need eight 
thousand dollars, and the check you send is for ten.” 
“ I know it,” was the smiling answer—“ but soipehow 
I thought eight seemed harder to write than ten !” 

“ Old Waterman’s quite a spender, too, when it 
comes to that,” the Major went on. “ He told me 
once that it cost him five thousand dollars a day for 
his ordinary expenses. And that doesn’t include a 
million-dollar yacht, nor even the expenses 1 of it. 

“ And think of another man 1 know of who spent a 
million dollars for a granite pier, so that he could land 
and see his mistress!—It’s a fact, as sure as God 
made me ! She ; .vas a well-known society woman, but 
she was poor, and he didn't dare to make her rich for 
fear of the scandal. So she had to live in a miserable 
fifty-thousand-dollar villa ; and when other people’s 
children would sneer at her children because they lived 
in a fifty-thousand-dollar villa, the answer would be, 
‘ But you haven’t got any pier !’ And if you don’t 
believe that-” 

But here suddenly the Major turned, and observed a 
boy who had brought him some cigars, and who was 
now standing near by, pretending to straighten out 
some newspapers upor. the table. “ Here, .sir !” cried 
the Major, “ what do you mean—listening to what I’ui 
saying ! Out of the room with you now;'you rascal !’’ 
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CHAPTER XJ1I 

Another week-end came, and with it an invitation 
from the Lester Todds to visit them at their country 
place in New Jersey. Montague was buried in his 
books, but his brother routed him out with strenuous 

i, 

protests. His case be damned—was he going to ruin 
his career for one case ! 'At all hazards, he must meet 

i t * . 

people—•“ people who counted.” And the Todds were 
such, a big money crowd, and a power in the insurance 
world ; if Mdntague were going to be an insurance 
lawyer, he could not possibly*'decline their invitation. 
Freddie Vandam would be a guest—and Montague 
smiled at the tidings that Betty Wyman would be 
there also. He had observed that his brother’s week¬ 
end visits always happened at places where Betty was, 
and where Betty’s granddaddy was not. 

So Montague’s man packed his grips, and Alice’s 
maid her trunks ; and they rode with a private-car 
party to af remote Jersey 1 subui'o, and were whirled in 
an auto up a btbad shell toad to a palace upon the top 
of a mountain. Here lived the haughty Lester Todds, 
and scattered about on the neighbouring hills, a set 
of the ultra-wealthy who hdd withdrawn to this 
seclusion/ They were exceedingly “ classy ” ; they 
affected to regard all the Society of the city with scorn, 
and had their own all-the-year-round diversions—an 
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open-air horse show in summer, and in the fall 'fox¬ 
hunting in fancy uniforms. 

The Lester Todds* themselves were ardent pursuers 
of all varieties of game, and in various clubs and 
private preserves they followed the seasons, from 
Florida and North Carolina to Ontario, .witlu occa¬ 
sional side trips to Norway, and Now BiVnswick, and 
British Columbia. Hero at home they had a whole 
mountain of virgin forest, carefully preserved ; and 
in tho Renaissance palace at the summit—which tffoy 
carelessly referred to as a “ lodgo ”—you would find 
such articles de veiiu as a ten-thousand-dollar table 
with a set of two-thousand-dollar chairs, and quite 
ordinary-looking rugs at ten and twenty thousand 
dollars each.—All these prices you might ascertain 
without any difficulty at all, because there were many 
newspaper articles describing the liouse to be read 
in an album in the hall." On Saturday afternoons 
Mrs. Todd welcomed tlio neighbours in a pastel grey 
reception-gown, the front of which contained a pea¬ 
cock embroidered in Silk, with jewels in every feather, 
and a diamond solitaire for an eye ; and in the evening 
there was a dance, and she appeared in a gown with 
several hundred diamonds sewn upon it, and received 
her guests upon a rug set with jewels to match. 

All together, Montague, judged this the “ fastest 
set ho had yet encountered); they ate moA! and drank 
more and intriguod more openly, lift had been slowly 
acquiring tho special lingo of Society, but these 
people had so much more slang that he felt all lost 
again. A young latly who was gossiping to him 
about those present remarked that a certain youth 
was a “ spasm and then, seeing the look of per¬ 
plexity upon his face, she laughed, “ I don’t believe 
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you,know what I mean !” Montague replied that he 
had ventured to infer that she did not like him. 

And then there was Mrs. Harper, who camo from 
Chicago by way of London. Ten years ago Mrs. 
Harper had overwhelmed New York with the millions 
bsougjit from her great department-store ; and had 
'then moved/on, sighing for now worlds to conquer. 
Wlioii she had left Chicago, her grammar had been 
unexceptionable; but since she had been in England, she 
said “ you ain’t ” ana dropped all her g’s ; and when 
Montague brought down a bird at long range, she 
exclaimed, Condescendingly, “ Why, you’ro quite a 
dab at it !” He sat in the front seat of an auto¬ 
mobile, and heard the great lady behind him referring 
to the sturdy Jersey farmers, whose ancestors had 
fought the British and Hessians all over'the state, as 
“ your peasantry.” 

It was an ^extraordinary privilege to have Mrs. 
Harper for a guest ; “ at home ” she moved about in 
state recalling that of Queen Victoria, with flags and 
bunting on the way, and crowds of school children 
cheering. She kept up half a dozen establishments, 
and had a hundred thousand acres of game preserves 
in Scotland. She made a „ speciality of collecting 
jewels which had belonged to the romantic and pic¬ 
turesque queens of history. She appeared at the 
dance in a breastplate of diamonds covering the entire 
front of her bodice, so that she was literally clothed in 
light ; and with her was her English friend, Mrs. 
Percy, who had accompanied her in her triumph 
through the courts and camps '-of Europe, and dis¬ 
played a , famous lorgnette-chain, containing one 
specimen of every rare and beautiful jewel known. 
Mrs, Percy wore a gown of cloth of gold tissue, covered 
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with a fortune in Venetian lace, and made a 'tre¬ 
mendous sensation—until the rumour spread that it 
was a rehash of the*costume which Mrs. Harper had 
worn at the Duchess of London’s ball. The Chicago 
lady herself never by any chance appeared in the 
same costume twico, t ‘ * , 

Alice had a grand time at the Todds’ * all the, men 
fell in lyvo with her#—one in particular, a young chap 
named Fayette, quite threw hiitiself at her feet. Jie 
was wealthy, but unfortunately he had made his money 
by eloping with a rich girl (who was one of the present 
party), and so, from a practical point of view, his 
attentions were not desirable for AJico. 

Montague was left with ,the task of finding these 
things out for himself, for his brother, devoted, himself 
exclusively to Betty Wyman. Tlip way these two 
disappeared between meals was a jest of the whole 
company ; so that whc»\they wArtfon their way home, 
Montague felt called upon to make paternal inquiries. 

“ We’re as much engaged as we dare,to be,” Oliver 
answered him. 

“ And when do you expect to jnarry her ?” 

“ God knows,” said he, “ I don’t. The old man 
wouldn’t give her a cent.*’ 

“ And you couldn’t support her ?” 

“ I ? Good heaveys, Allan—do you suppose Betty 
would consent to be poor '! : j 

“ Have you asked her 1” inquired ^lefitague. 

“I don’t want to ask her, thank you*! I’ve not 
the least desire to liye in a hovel with a girl who’s 
been brought up in a palace.” 

“ Then what do you expect to do ?” 

“ Well, Betty has a rich aunt in a lunatic asylum. 
And then I’m making money, you know—and ‘the 
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old ‘boy will have to relent in the end. And we’re 
having a very good time in the meanwhile, you know.” 

“ You can’t be very much in love,” said Montague 
—to which his brother replied cheerfully that they 
were as much in love as they felt like being. 

*ThiJ> w»3 on the train Monday morning. Oliver 
observed tluft his brother relapsed into a brown study, 
and remarked, “I suppose you’re going back, now to 
bury yourself in vopr books. You’ve got to givo 
me one evening this week for a dinner that’s im¬ 
portant.” 

“ Where’s that ?” asked the other. 

“ Oh, it’s a long,story,” said Oliver. “ I’ll explain 
it to you some time. But first we must have an 
understanding a^out next week, also—I suppose you’ve 
not overlooked tlip fact that it’s Christmas week. And 
you won’t be permit ted to do any work then.” 

“ But that’s impi.n.B'le !” exclaimed the other. 

“ Nothing else is possible,” said Oliver, firmly. 
“I’ve made an engagement for you with the Eldridge 
Devons up the Hudson-” 

“For the whole we f ek ?” 

“ The whole week. And it’ll bo the most im¬ 
portant thing you’ve done.' Mrs. Winnie’s going to 
take us all in her car, and you will make no end of 
indispensable acquaintances.” 

, “ Oliver,*! don’t see ho& in the world I can do it !” 

the other prot^sfed in dismay, and went .on for several 
minutes arguing and explaining whtit he had to do. 
But Oliver contented himself wjth the assurance that 
where there’s a will, there’s a way. One could not 
refuse an' invitation to spend Christmas with the 
Eldridge Devons ! 

And sure enough, there was a way. Mr. Hasbrook 
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had mentioned to him that he had had considerable 
work done upon the case, and would have the papers 
sent round. And jvhen Montague reached his office 
that morning, he found them there. There was a 
package of several thousand pages ; and upon ex¬ 
amining them, he found.to his utter consternation that 
they contained a complete bill of complaint, with all 
the necessary references and citations, and »a pre¬ 
liminary draught of a brief—in short, a complete and 
thoroughgoing preparation of' his case. There oould 
not have been less than ten or fifteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of work in the papers ; and Montague sat quite 
aghast, turning over the neatly typewritten sheets. 
He could indeed afford to attend Christmas house 
parties, if all his clients were to treat him like this ! 

He felt a •little piqued about it •--for he «had noted 
some of these points for himself, and felt a little proud 
about them. Apparently he wag tq bo nothing but 
a figure-head in tla* casffT’ And hi?* turned to the 
’phone and called up Mr. Hasbrook, and asked him 
wdiat he expected him to do with these papers. There 
was the whole case here ; and was he simply to take 
them as they stood ? • 

No one could have^ replied more considerately than 
did Mr. Hasbrook. The papers were for Montagues 
benefit—he would do exactly as he pleased with them. 
He might use thetn as t.Jiey stood, or reject them alto¬ 
gether, or make them the basis *for his own work— 
anything that appealed to his judgment would be 
satisfactory. And so Montague turned about and 
wrote an acceptance to the formal invitation which 
had come from the Eldridge Devons. 

Later on in the day Oliver called up, and said tha 
he was to go out to dinner the following evening, ant 
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that, he would call for him at eight. “ It’s with the 
Jack Evanses,” .Oliver added. “ Do you know 
them ?” 

Montague had heard the name, as that of the presi¬ 
dent of a chain of Western railroads. ” Do you mean 
him ?” ho asked. . 

• ‘ Yes,” sajd the other. " They’re a rum crowd, 
but tliere’s money in it. I’ll call early and explain it 
to you.” 

Rut it was explained sooner than that. During 
the next afternoon Montague had a caller—none other 
than Mrs. Winnie Duval. Some one had left Mrs. 
Winnie some more money, it appeared ; and there 
was a lot of red taju r attached to it, which she wanted 
the new lawyer to attend tor Also, she said, she hoped 
.that he would charge her a lot of money by way of 
encouraging himself. It was a mere bagatelle of a 
hundred thousand or, so, from some forgotten aunt in 
the West. 

The business was soon disposed of, and then Mrs. 
Winnie asked Montague if he had - any place to go to 
for dinner that evening : which was the occasion of his 
mentioning the Jack EVanses. “ 0 dear me !” said 
Mrs. Winnie, with a laugh, “,1s Ollie going to take 
you there ? What a funny time you’ll have !” 

“ Do you know them ?” askjal the other. 

“ Heavens, po !” was the answer.' “ Nobody knows 
thorn ; but everybody knows about them. My hus¬ 
band meets old En^ans in business, of coujse, and thinks 
he’s a good sort. But the family—dear me !” 

“ How much of it is there ?” r 

“ Why, there’s the old lady, and two grown 
daughters and a son. The son’s a fine chap, they say 
—the old man took him in hand and put him at work 
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in the shops. But I suppose he thought that daughters 
were too much of a proposition for him’ and so he sent 
them to a fancy school—and, I tell you, they’re the 
most highly polished human specimens that ever you 
encountered !” 

It sounded entertaining. * “ But what do<*s Oliver* 
want with them ?” asked Montague, wondeuingly. 

“ It isn’t that he wants them—they want him. 
They’re elfmbers, you know—perfectly frantic. They’ve 
come to town to get into Society.” 

“Then you mean that they pay Oliver?” asked 
Montague. 

“ I don’t know that,” said the oth^r, with a laugh. 
“ You’ll have to ask Ollie. They’ve a number of the 
little brothers of the rich hangfng round them, picking^ 
up whatever plunder’s in sight.” 

A look of pain crossed Montague’s face ; and she 
saw it, and put out her hand’ wit?: .tTkhlcn gesture. 

“ Oh !” she exclaimed, “ I’ve offended you !” 

“ No,” said he, “ it’s not that exactly—I wouldn’t 
be offended. But I’m worried about my brother.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

i “ He gets a lot of money somehow, and I don’t know 
what it means.” • 

The woman sat for a few moments in silence, watch¬ 
ing him. “ Didn’t he have any when he came here ?”. 
she asked. * t * 

“Not very much,” said he. * * 

“ Because,” she \^ent on, “ if he didn’t, he,certainly 
managed it very cleverly—we all thought he had.” 

Again there was a pause ; then suddenly Mrs. Winnie 
said : “ Do you know, you feel differently about money 
from the way we do in Now York. Do you realize it ?” 

I “ I’m not sure,” said he. “ How do you mean ?” • 
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»“ You look at it in an old-fashioned sort of way—a 
person has to >earn it—it’s a sign of something he’s 
done. It came to me just now>all in a flash—we don’t 
feel that way about money. Wo haven’t any of us 
earned ours ; we’ve just got it. And it never occurs to 
•us to expect other people* to earn it—all we want to 
know is if,they have it.” 

Montague did not tell his companion how very pro¬ 
found a remark lu; considered ’that; he w£s afraid it 
•would not be delicate to agree with her. He had heard 
a story of a negro occupant of the “ mourners’ bench,” 
who was‘voluble in confession of his sins, but took 
exception to the fervour with which the congregation 
said “ Amen !” 

“ The Evanses used tt> be a lot funnier than they are 
’now,” continued Mrs. Winnie, after*a while. “When 
they came her?; last year, they were really frightful. 
They had jft,. English ‘chap for social secretary—a 
younger son of some oroifen-down old family. My 
brother knew a man who had been one of their intimates 
in the West* and he said it was? perfectly excruciating— 
this fellow used to sit at the table and give orders to 
the whole crowd : *' Your ice-cream fork should be at,, 
your right hand, Miss Mary.—One never asks for more 
sou]), Master Robert.—And Miss Anna, always move 
your soup-spoon from yoji—that’s better !’ ” 

“ I fancy I shall feci V>rry fdr them,” said Montague. 

“ Oh, you* needn’t,*’ said the other, promptly. 
“ They’ll get what they want.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“ Why, certainly they will. They’ve got the money ; 
and thoy’ve been abroad—they’re learning the game. 
And they’ll keep at it until they succeed—what else is 
there for them to do ? And then my husband says thalj 
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old Evans is making himself a power here in the East ; 
so that pretty soon they won’t dare offend him.” 

“ Does that count asked the man. 

“ Well, I guess it counts !” laughed Mrs. Winnie. 

It has of late.” And she went on to tell him of the 
Society leader who had dafed to offend the ^augktere 
of a great magnate, and how the magnate h<!d retaliated 
by turning the woman’s husband out of his high office. 
That was often the way in the Jbusincss world ; the 
struggles were supposed to - be affairs of men, btft 
oftener than not the moving power was a woman’s 
intrigue. You would see a great upheaval in Wall 
Street, and it would be two of the big men quarrelling 
over a mistress ; you would see some man rush suddenly 
into a high office—and that Aould be because his wife 
had sold herself to advance him. 

• * 

Mrs. Winnie took him up*town hn^auto, and he 
dressed for dinner ; and' then came Oliver, and his 
brother asked, “ Are you trying to put the Evanses 
into Society ?” 

“ Who’s been telling you about them ?” asked the 
other. 

“ Mrs. Winnie,” said Montague. 

“ What did she tell you ?” 

Montague went over her recital, which his brother 
apparently found sati*sfacto*y. “ It’s not as serious’as 
that,” he said, answering 'the earlit*r question. “ I 
help them a little^now and then.” 

“ What do you do ?” 

“Oh, advise them, mostly—tell them where to go 
and what to wear. When they first came to.New York, 
they were dressed like paraquets, you know. And ”— 
here Oliver broke into a laugh—“ I refrain from 
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making jokes about them. And when I hear other 
people abusing them, I point out that they are sure to 
land in the end, and will be dangerous enemies. I’ve 
got one or two wedges started for them.” 

“ And do they pay you for doing it ?” 

“ Wou’$ call it paying me, I suppose,” replied the 
other. “ The old man carries a few shares of stock for 
me now and then.” 

o t 

“Carries a few shares?” echoed Montague, and 
Oliver explained the procedure. This was one of the 
customs which had grown up in a community where 
people did not have to earn their money. The recipient 
of the favour put up nothing and took no risks ; but 
the other person was supposed to buy some stock for 
him, and then, when the stock went up, he would send 
a'cheque for the “profits..” Many a man who would 
have resented a "direct offer of money, would assent 
pleasantly wj eiTzr^-myrrful friend offered to “ carry a 
hundred shares for him’ v ' ’This was the way one 
offered a tip in the big world ; it was useful in the case 
of newspaper men, whose good opinion of a stock was 
desired, or of politicians and legislators, whose votes 
might help its fortunes. When one expected to get 
into Society, one must be prepared to strew such tips 
about him. 

“ Of course,” added Oliver, “ what the family would 
really like me to do is to'get the Robbie Wallings to 
take them up. I suppose I could get round half a 
million of them if I could manage that.” 

To all of which Montague replied, “ I see.” 

A great light had dawned upon him. So that was 
the way it was managed ! That was why one paid 
thirty thousand a year for one’s apartments, and thirty 
thousand more for a girl’s clothes ! No wonder it was 
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better to spend Christmas week at the Eldridge Devons 
than to labour at one’s law books ! 

“ One more question,” Montague went on. “ Why- 
are you introducing me to .them ?” 

' “ Well,” his brother answered, “ it won’t hurt you ; 
you’ll find it amusing. You see, they’d heard I hjtd § 
brother ; and they asked me to bring you. *^1* couldn’t 
keep you hidden for ever, could I ?” ’ 

All this' was while they were driving up town. The 
Evanses’ place was on Riverside Drive ; and whe» 
Montague got out of the cab and saw it looming up 
in the semi-darkness, he emitted an exclamation of 
wonder. It was as big as a jail ! 

“ Oh, yes, they’ve got room enofigh,” said Oliver, 
with a laugh. t “I put this deal through for them— 
it’s the old Lamport palace, you know.’• • 

They had the room ; and likewise they had all the 
trappings of snobbery—Montague tom- <^at, fact in at 
a glance. There were knefcHjieechcs and scarlet facings 
and gold braid—marble balconies and fireplaces and 
fountains—French masters and real Flemish tapestry. 
The staircase of their palace was a winding one, and 
there was a white velvet carpet which had been 
specially woven for it, apd had to be changed fre¬ 
quently ; at the top of it was a white cashmere rug' 
which had a pedigree of six centuries—and so on. 

And then came tlift famyy : this tall, vaw-boned, 
gigantic man, with weather-ffanned fact) and straggling 
grey moustache—this was Jack EvanS ; and Mrs. 
Evans, short and pudgy, but with a kindly face, and 
not too many diamonds ; and the Misses Evans, stately 
and slender and perfectly arrayed. “ Why, they’re 
all right !” was the thought that came to Montague. 
Thoy were all right until they opened their mouths. 
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When they spoke, you discovered that Evans was a 
miner, and that his wife had been cook on a ranch ; 
also that Anne and Mary had harsh voices, and that 
they never by any chance said or did anything natural. 

They wero escorted into the stately dining-room— 
Hetfiri II., with a historic mantel taken from the 
palace of c 7ontainebleau, and four great allegorical 
paintings of Morning, Evening, Noon, and Midnight 
upon the walls. There were no other guests—tho 
table, set for six. seemed like a toy in the vast apart¬ 
ment. And in a sudden Hash—with a start of almost 
terror—Montague realized what it must mean not 
to be in Society. To have all this splendour, and 
nobody to share it ! To have Henri II. dining-rooms 
and Louis XVI. parlours and Louis XIV. libraries— 
and see them 'all empty ! To have no one to drivo 
with or talk with, no one to visit or play cards with—- 
to go to thy, rL*cuhje and the opera and have no one 
to speak to ! Worse than that, to be stared at and 
smiled at ! To live in this huge palace, and know that 
all the horde of servants, underneath their cringing 
deference, were sneering at you ! To face that—to 
live in the presence of it day after day ! And then, 
outside of your home, the, ever widening circles of 
ridicule and contempt—Society, with all its hangers-on 
and parasites, its imitators and admirers ! 

And some one had defied ail that—some olio had 
•taken up the sword and gone forth to beat down that 
opposition ! Montague looked at this little family of 
four, and wondered which of them was the driving 
force in this most desperate emprise ! 

He arrived at it by a process of elimination. It 
could not be Evans himself. One saw that the old 
m$n was quite hopeless socially ; nothing could change 
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his big hairy hands or his lean scrawny neck, or his 
irresistible impulse to slide down in, his chair and 
cross his long legs in fyont of him. The face and tho 
talk of Jack Evans brought irresistibly to mind tho 
mountain trail and tho prospector’s pack-mule, the 
smoke of camp-fires and th§ odour of bacon and begins. 
Seventeen long years tho man had tramped in deserts 
and mountain wildernesses, and Nature had ‘graven -her 
impress deep into his body and soul. 

He was very shy at this dinner ; but Montagu 
came to know' him w r ell in the course of time. And 
after ho had come to realize that Montague was not 
one of the grafters, he opened up his heart. Evans 
had held on to his mine when he had found it, and he 
had downed the rivals who lyid tried to take it away 
from him, and he- had bought the railroads who had. 
tried to crush him—and now he had come to Wall 
Street to fight the men who had tried to ruin his 
railroads. But through 1-1 he had kept the heart 
of a woman, and the sight of real distress was unbear¬ 
able to him. He was- the sort of man to keep a roll 
of ten-thousand-dollar bills in his pistol pocket, and 
to give one away if he thought h» could do it without 
offenco. And, on the other hand, men told how once 
when he had seen a porter insult a woman passenger 
on his line, he jumped up and pulled the bell-cord, and 
had the man put out on the roadside at midnight, thirty 
miles from the nearest town W 

No, it was the women folks, he said to Montague, 
with his grim lavish. It didn't trouble him at all to 
be called a “ noovoo* rich ” ; and when he felt like 
dancing a shakedown, he could take a run out to God’s 
country. But the women folks had got the bee in 
their bonnet. The old man added sadly that one of 
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t-he disadvantages of striking it rich was that it left the 
women folks with nothing to do. 

Nor was it Mrs. Evans, either. “ Sarey,” as she 
was called by the head of the house, sat next to Mon¬ 
tague at dinner ; and ho discovered that with the very 
least encouragement, the good lady was willing to 
become homelike and comfortable. Montague gave 
the,, occasion, because' he was a stranger, and volun¬ 
teered the opinion that New York was a shamelessly 
extravagant place, and hard to get along in ; and 
Mrs. Evans took up the subject and revealed herself 
as a good-natured and kindly personage, who had 
wistful yearnings for mush and molasses, and flap¬ 
jacks, and breach fried in bacon-grease, and similar 
sensible things, while' lu;r chef was compelling her to 
eat jxije de, foy: 0 ms m aspic, and milk-fed guinea- 
chicks, and biscvjt.s glacee* Tortoni. Of course she did 
not say that at dinner.—she made? a game effort to 
play her par,.,—with tbv.'fe vvlt of at least one diverting 
experience for Montague. 

Mrs. Evans was telling him .what a dreadful place 
she considered the; city for young men ; and how she 
feared to bring her hoy hen'. “ The men lucre have 
no morals at all,” said she, and added earnestly, “ I’ve 
■ vbmo to the conclusion that Eastern men are naturally 
amphibious !” 

. Then, as Montague knitted his brows and looked 
.perplexed, she added, ‘ Don’t you think so?” And 
he replied, with as little delay as possible, that he had 
never really thought of it before. 

It was not until a couple of hours later that the light 
dawned upon him, in the course of a conversation with 
Miss AnnA “ We met Lady Stonobridge at luncheon 
to-day,” said that young porson. “ Do you know her ?” 
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“ No,” said Montague, who had never heard of K&r. 

“ I think those aristocratic English women use tho 
most abominable siting,” continued Anne. “ Have, 
you noticed it ?” • 

“ Yes, I have,” ho said. 

“ And so utterly cynical ! Do you kqow, Lady^ 
Stonebridgo quite shocked mother—she *V)ld her she 
didn’t believe in marriage at all, and that she thought 
all men were naturally polygamoys !” 

Later on, Montague came to know Mrs. Sa?ey*’ ; 
and one afternoon, sitting in her Petit Trianon drawing¬ 
room, he asked her abruptly, “ Why in tAo world do 
you want to get into Society ?” And the poor lady 
caught her breath, and tried to be indignant; and then, 
seeing that l\e was in earnefit, and that she was cor¬ 
nered, broke dflwn and confessed. " It isn’t me,” slur 
said, “ it’s tho gals.” (For along with the surrender 
went a reversion to natural speech.) “I-t’s Mary, and 
more particularly Anne.” 

They talked it over confidentially—which was a great 
relief to Mrs. Sarey’s soul, for she was cruelly lonely. 
So far as she was concerned, it was not because she 
wanted Society, but because Society didn t want her. 
She flashed up in sudden anger, and clenched her list*', 
declaring that Jack Evans was as good a man as walked 
the streets of New York—and they would acknowledge 
it before he got through with them, too ! ‘After that 
she intended to settle down* at home find be comfort¬ 
able, and mend hyr husband’s socks. . 

Sho went on to tel^ him what a hard road was tho 
path of glory. There were hundreds of people ready 
to know them—but oh, such a riffraff ! They might fill 
up their home with the hangers-on and the yellow, 
but no, they could wait. They had learned a lot since 
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they’ set out. Ono very aristocratic lady had invited 
them to dinner, and their hopes had been high—but 
alas, while they were sitting by tke fireplace, some ono 
admired a thirty-thousand-dollar emerald ring which 
Mrs. Evans had on her finger, and she had taken it 
t of£ ahd passed it about among the company, and 
somowhere it* had vanished completely ! And another 
porson had invited Mary to a bridge-party, and though 
she had played hardly at all, her hostess had quietly 
inform'd her that she had lost a thousand dollars. 
And the great Lady Stonebridgo had actually sent for 
her and told her that she could introduce her in some 
of the very best circles, if only she was willing to lose 
always ! Mrs. Evans had possessed a very homely 
Irish name before she waft married ; and Lady Stone- 
bridge had got five thousand dollar^ from her to use 
some great influence she possessed in the Royal College 
of Heralds, approve that she was descended directly 
from the noble old family^of Magennis, who had been 
the lords of lveagh, way back in the fourteenth 
century. And now Oliver had'told them that this 
imposing charter would not help them in the 
least ! 

^-In the process of elimination, there wore the Misses 
Evans left. Montague’s friends made many jests 
when they heard that he had met them —asking him 
if he meam to settle down. Mttjor Venable went so 
’far as to assure him that there was not the least doubt 
that either,of the girls would take Jiim in a second. 
Montague laughed, and answered that Mary was not 
so bad—she had a sweet face and was good-natured ; 
but also, she was two years younger than Anne ; and 
he could not get over tho thought that two more years 
might make another Anne of her. 
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For it was Anno who was the driving force of* the 
lamily ! Anne who had planned thb great campaign, 
and selected the Laftison palace, and pried the family 
loose from the prime vail rocks of Nevada ! She was 
cold as an iceberg, tireless, pitiless to others as to 
herself ; for seventeen ye*ars her father had waifdefed, 
and dug among the mountains ; and W seventeen 
years, if need be, she would dig beneath the walls of 
the fortress of Society ! , 

After Montague had had his heart to heart talk 
with the mother, Miss Anne Evans became very 
haughty toward him ; whereby lie knew that the old 
lady had told about it, and that thy daughter resented 
his presumption. But to Oliver she laid bare her 
soul, and Oliver would come'and tell his brother abput 
it : how she plotted and .planned and studied, and 
brought new schemes to him every week. She had 
some of the real people bought over to secret sympathy 
with her ; if there was some especial favour which she 
asked for, she would set to work with the good-natured 
old man, and the person would have some important 
money service done him. Sh§ had the people of 
Society all marked—she was learning all their weak¬ 
nesses, and the underground passages of their livcc, 
and working patiently to find the key to her problem— 
some one family which*was socially impregnable, 
but whose finances were ih such a shape that they, 
would receive the proposition to take*up> the Evanses, 
and definitely p^t them in. Montague used to look 
back upon all this wi^h wonder and amusement—from 
those days in the not far distant future, when the 
papers had cable descriptions of the gowns of the 
Duchess of Arden, nee Evans, who was the bright 
particular star of the London social season ! 

14—2 



CHAPTER XU 7 

Montague had written a reluctant letter to Major 
Thorne, telling him that he had been unable to interest 
anyone in his proposition, and that he was not in 
position to undertake it himself. Then, according to 
his brother’s injunction, he left his money in the bank, 
and waited. There would be “ something doing ” 
soon, said Oliver. 

*■ 

And as they drove home from the Evanses’, Oliver 
served notice Arpon him tha^ this event might be ex¬ 
pected any day. He was very mysterious about it, 
and would answer none of his brother’s questions—• 
except to say that it had nothing to do with the 
people they had just yisited. 

‘‘I suppose,” Montague remarked, "you have not 
failed to realize that Evans might play you false.” 

And the other laughed, echoing the words, “ Might 
do it !” Then he went on to tell the tale of the great 
railroad builder of the West, whose daughter had been 
married, witly efaborate festivities ; and some of the 
young men'present, thinking to find him in a senti¬ 
mental mood, had asked him for his views about the 
market. He advised them to buy the stock of his 
road ; and* they formed a pool and bought, and as 
fast as they bought, he sold—until the little venture 
cost the boys a total of seven million and a half! 

212 
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“ No, no,” Oliver added. “ I have never pift up 
a dollar for anything of Evans’s, and I never shall.— 
They are simply a side issue, anyway,” he added care¬ 
lessly. 

A couple of mornings later, while Montague was at 
breakfast, his brother called him up and said that* lie 
was coming round, and would go down ttijvn with him. 
Montague knew at once that that meant something 
serious,' for ho had never before, known his brother to 
be awake so early. * 

They took a cab ; and then Oliver explained. The 
moment had arrived—the time to take* the plunge, 
and come up with a fortune. He could not tell much 
about it, for it was a matter upon which he stood 
pledged to absolute secrecy. There were but four 
people in the'country who. knew a bolt t it. T£ was'the 
chance of a lifetime—and in four or'fivc hours it would 
be gone. Three times before it had eoitre to Oliver, and 
each time he had multiplied his capital several times; 
that he had not made millions was simply because he 
did not have enough money. His brother must take 
his word for this and simply put himself into his hands. 

“ What is it you want me to clo ?” asked Montague, 
gravely. 

“ I want you to take every dollar you have, or that 
you can lay your hands on this morning, and turn it 
over to me to buy stocks with.” • 

“ To buy on margin, you mean ?” * 

“Of course I. s mean that,” said Oliver. Then, as 
he saw his brother frpwn, I 10 added, “ Understand me, 
1 have absolutely certain information as to how a 
cortain stock will behave to-day.” 

“ The best judges of a stock often make mistakes in 
such matters,” said Montague. 
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“ It is not a question of any person’s judgment,” 
was the reply. “ It is a question of knowledge. The 
stock is to be made to behave so.” 

“ But how can you know that the person who in¬ 
tends to make it behave may not be lying to you ?” 
t “ My information does not come from that person, 
but from a person who has no such interest—who, on 
the contrary, is in on the deal with me, and gains only 
as I gain.” 

‘ TL'\n, in other words,” said Montague, “ your in¬ 
formation is stolen ?” 

“ Everything in Wall Street is stolen,” was Oliver’s 
concise reply. 

There was a long silence, while the cab rolled swiftly 
on its way. “ Well ?” OliVer asked at last. 

“ I can imagine,” said Montague, how a man 
might intend to move a certain stock, and think that 
he had the powi'r, and yet find that lie was mistaken. 
There are so many forces, so many chances to be con¬ 
sidered—it seems to me you must he taking a risk.” 

Oliver laughed. “ You talk like a child,” was his 
reply. “ Suppose that. T were in absolute control of 
a corporation, and that I chose to run it for purposes 
oi-market manipulation, don’t you think 1 might 
come pretty near knowing what its stock was going 
to do?” 

“Yes,” said Montague, > slowly, “if such a tiling 
as that were conceivable.” 

“ If it were conceivable!” laughed his brother. 
“ And now suppose that I had a confidential man—a 
secretary, we’ll say—and I paid him twenty thousand 
a year, and he saw chances to make a hundred thou¬ 
sand in an hour—don’t you think he might con¬ 
ceivably try it ?” 
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“Yes,” said Montague, “ ' Byt wbShftYdo 

you come in ?” ^j» ' 51 ^ 

“ Well, if the mar» were going to do’arfything, v Wrfeh 
while, he’d need capital, would^cs Adt^* And he’d 
hardly dare to look for any money&&!${; 'where 
a thousand eyes would be watching him. Whattmpre 
natural than to look out for some pcr.fo t n who,is in’ 
Society and has the car of private parties with plenty 
of cash*?” 

And Montague sat in deep thought. “ I s^,’* he 
said slowly ; “ I see !” Then, fixing his eyes upon 
Oliver, he exclaimed, earnestly, “ One thing more !” 

“ Don’t ask me any more,” protested the other. 
“ I told you I was pledged——” * 

“ You must tell me this.*” said Montague. “ Does 
Robbie Wallfftg know about it ?” 

“ He does not,” was the reply. 'But Montague had 
known his brother long arid intimately, and he could 
read things in his eyes. He knew that that was a 
lie. He had solved the mystery at last ! 

Montague knew that he had come to a parting of 
the ways. He did not like this kind of tiling—he had 
not come to New York, to be a stock-gambler. But 
what a difficult thing it would be to say so ; and how 
unfair it was to be confronted with such an issue, 
and compelled to detide in. a few minutes in a cab !’ 

He had put himself in lfis brother’** hands, and notv 
he was under obligations to him, which he could not 
pay off. Oliver had paid all his expenses ; he was 
doing everything for him. Ho had made all his diffi¬ 
culties his own, and all in frankness and perfect trust— 
upon the assumption that his brother would play the 
game with him. And now, at the critical moment, 
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he irtis to face about, and say : “ I do not like the game. 
I do not approve .of your life !” Such a painful thing 
it is to have a higher moral code khan one’s friends ! 

If he refused, he saw that b<' would have to face a 
complete break ; he could not go on living in the world 
to which he had been introduced. Fifty thousand had 
soenr.'d an hntirmous fee, yet even a week or two had 
sufficed for it to come to seem inadequate. He would 
have to have many such fees, if thet were to go cfli living 
at ^ickpresent rate ; and if Alice were to have a social 
career, and entertain her friends. And to ask Alice 
to give up iiow. and retire, would be even harder' 
than to face his brother here in the cab. 

Then came the tdVnptation. Life was a battle, and 
this was the way it was being fought. If he rejected 
the’oppdrtunity,•others would seize* it«r‘in fact, by 
refusing, he would Hie handing it. to them. This great 
man, whoover.4io might 1/e. who was manipulating 
stocks for his own convenience—could anyone in his 
senses reject a chance to wrench from him some part 
of his spoils ? • Montague saw tire impulse of refusal 
dying away within him. 

“ Well ?” asked his Brother, finally. 

“ Oliver,” said the other, “don’t you think that I 
ought to know more about it, so that I can judge ?” 

“ You could not judge, even if 1 told you all,” said 
Oliver. “ Ik would take yyu a l#ng time to become 
familiar with tho^ircurmtaftcos, as I am. You must 
take my word ,*l know it is certain and safe.” 

Then suddenly lie unbuttoned his ‘coat, and took 
out some papers, and handed his*brother a telegram. 
It was dated Chicago, and read, “ Guest is expected 
immediately.— Henry.” “ That means, ‘ Buy Trans¬ 
continental this morning,’ ” said Oliver, 
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“ I see,” said the other. “ Then the man is’«in 
Chicago ?” 

“ No,” was the reply. “ That is his wife. He wires 
to her.” 

“ —How much money have you ?” asked Oliver, 
after a pause. , j 

“ T’ve most of the fifty thousand,” the, ( bther an¬ 
swered, “ and about thirty thousand we brought with 
us.” 

“ How much can you put your hands on ?” # 

“ Why, I could get all of it ; but part of the money 
is mother’s, and I woidd not touch that.” i 

The younger man was about to remonstrate, but 
Montague stopped him, “ I will put up the fifty 
thousand I have earned,” he said. " I dare not risk 
any more.” - • 

Oliver shrugged his shoulders. As you please,” 
he said. “ You may never have another-such chance 
in your life.” 

He dropped the subject, or at least he probably tried 
to. Within a few minutes, however, he was back at 
it again, with the result that by the time they reached 
the banking-district, Montague had agreed to draw 
sixty thousand. 

They stopped at his bank. “ It isn’t open yet,” 
said Oliver, “ but the payjng teller will oblige you. 
Tell him you want it before the Exchange opens.” 

Montague went in and go c his money, in six new, 
crisp, ton-thousand-dollar bills. He buttoned them 
up in his inmost pocket, wondering a little, incidentally, 
at the magnificence of the place, and at the swift routine 
manner in which the clerk took in and paid, out such 
iums as this. Then they drove to Oliver’s bank, and 
be drew a hundrod and twenty thousand ; and then he 
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pftSd off the cab, and they strolled down Broadway 
into Wall Street. It lacked a quarter of an hour of 
the time of the opening of the EKchange ; and a stream 
of prosperous-looking men .were pouring in from all 
the cars and ferries to their offices. 

‘'Where are your broken* ?” Montague inquired. 

I don’t have any brokers—at least not for a matter 
such as this,” said Oliver. And he stopped in front 
of one of the big buildings. “ In there,” he Said, “ are 
tfie^fjfiees of Hammond and Streeter—second floor to 
your left. Go there and ask for a member of the firm, 
and introchice yourself under an assumed name-” 

“ What !” gasped Montague. 

“ Of course, man—you would not dream of giving 
your own name ! What* difference will that make ?” 

* “ I never thought of doing such’ a filing,” said the 
other. k 

“ Well, thltik of it now.”’ 

But Montague shook his head. “ I would not do 
that,” he said. 

Oliver shrugged his shoulders! “ All right,” he said ; 
“ tell him you don’t care to give your name. They’re 
a little shady—they^ll take your money.” 

“ Suppose they won’t ?” .asked the other. 

“ Then wait outside for me, and I’ll take you some¬ 
where else.” 

“ Whatfshall I buy ?” 

“Ten thousand shares*of Transcontinental Common 
at the opeping price ; and tell them to buy on the scale 
up, and to raise the stop ; also^to take your orders to 
sell over the ’phono. Then wait there until I come for 
you.” 

Montague set his teeth together and obeyed orders. 
Inside the door marked Hammond and Streeter a 
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pleasant-faced young man advanced to meet him, aM 
led him to a grey-haired and affable gentleman, Mr. 
Streeter. And Montague introduced himself as a 
stranger in town, from the South, and wishing to buy 
some stock. Mr. Streeter led him into an inner office 
and seated himself at a desk and drew some paperS ip 
front of him. “ Your name, please ?” he ftsked. f 

“ I don’t care to give my name,” replied the other. 
And Mr. Streeter put down his pen. 

“ Not give your name ?” lie said. 

“ No,” said Montague quietly. 

“ Why ?”—said Mr. Streeter—“ I dorr’t under¬ 
stand-” 

“ I am a stranger in town,” said Montague, “ and 
not accustomed to dealing in'stocks. I should prefer 
to remain unkrfown.” * 

The man eyed him sharply. “ Whore do you come 
from 1” ho asked. 

“ From Mississippi,” was the reply. 

“And have you a residence in New York ?” 

“ At a hotel,” said Montague. 

“ You have to give some name,” said the other. 

“ Any will do,” said Montague. “ John Smith, if 
you like.” 

“ We never do anything like this,” said the broker. 
“ We require that our customers be introduced. There 
are rules of the Exchange—there are rules— 

“ I am sorry,” said MonfUgue ; “ this would be a 
cash transaction.” 

“ How many shares do you want to buy ?” 

“ Ten thousand,” was the reply. 

Mr. Streeter became more serious. “ That, is a large 
order,” he said. 

Montague said nothing. 
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“ What do you wish to buy ?” was the next, question. 
“ Transcontinental Common,” he replied. 

“ Well,” said the other, after another pause,—“ wo 
will try to accommodate vpu. But you will have to 

consider it—er-” 

Strictly confidential,’’.said Montague. 

'So Mr.*£>*roetor mad*' out the papers, and Montague, 
looking them over, discovered that they called for one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

* “That is a mistake,” he said. “ I have only sixty 
thousand.” 

“ Oh,” said the other, " we shall certainly have to 
charge you a ten per cent, margin.” 

Montague was*not prepared for this contingency ; 
but he did some mental arithmetic. “ What is the 
present price of the stock V' he askVd 

“ Fifty-nine and five-eighths,” was the reply. 

“Then sixty thousand"dollars is more than ten per 
cent, of the market price,” said Montague. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Streeter. “ But in dealing with a 
stranger we 'shall certainly have to put a " stop loss ’ 
order at. four points above, and that would leave you 
only two points of safety—surely not enough.” 

“ I see,” said Montagu#--and ho had a sudden 
appalling realization of the wild game which his brother 
had planned for him. 

“ Whereas,” Mr. Streeter continued, persuasively, 

“ if you put up t ten per cent., you will have six points.” 

•• Very ^11,” said the other promptly. “ Then 
please buy me six thousand shares.” 

So they closed the deal, and tho papers were signed, 
and Mr. Streeter took the six new, crisp ton-thousand- 
dollar bills. 

.Then he escorted him to tho outer offico, remarking 
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pleasantly on the way, “ I hope you’re well advisee!. 
We’re inclined to be bearish upon Transcontinental 
ourselves—the situatioA looks rather squally.” 

These words wore not worth the breath it took to 
say them ; but Montague was not aware of this, and 
felt a painful start within. Ifut he answered, carelessly, 
that one must take his chance, and sat dowto.tn onejof 
the customer’s chairs. Hammond and Streeter’s was 
like a little lecture-hall, with rows, of seats and a big 
blackboard in front with the initials of the most .im¬ 
portant stocks in columns, and yesterday's closing 
prices above, on little green cards. At one Aide was a 
ticker, with two attendants awaiting the opening 
click. 

In the seats were twenty 6r thirty men, old and 
young ; most of‘them regular habitue s, Victims of tlie 
fever of the Street. Montague watched them, catching 
snatches of their whispered’ conversation, with its 
intricate and disagreeable slang. He felt intensely 
humiliated and uncomfortable—for he had got the 
fever of the Street into his own veins, and he could not 
conquer it. There were nasty shivers running up and 
down his spine, and his hands were cold. 

He stared at the little figures, fascinated ; they stood 
for some vast and tremendous force outside, which 
could not be controlled or even comprehended,—some 
merciless, annihilating ‘force, dike the lightning or the’ 
tornado. And he had put himself at the mercy of it ; 
it might do its wiU with him ! " Tr. C. 59^ ’’ read the 

little pasteboard ; and Jie had only six points of safety. 
If at any time in the day that figure should be changed 
to read “ 53§ ”—then every dollar of Montague’s sixty 
thousand would bo gone for ever ! Tho great fee that 
he had worked so hard for and rejoiced so greatly over 
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-*-*that would be all gone, and a slice out of his inheri¬ 
tance besides !. 

A boy put into his hand a little four-page paper— 
one of the countless news-sheets which different houses 
and interests distributed free for advertising or othe'r 
purposes ; and a heading i‘ Transcontinental ” caught 
hfiy eye, '.jiflong the paragraphs in the Day's Events. 
He read : “ The directors’ meeting of the Trans¬ 
continental R.R. will be held at noon. If is confi¬ 
dently predicted that the quarterly dividend will be 
passed, as it has been for the last three quarters. 
There is great dissatisfaction among the stock-holders. 
The stock has been decidedly weak, with no apparent 
inside support ; itlell off three points just before closing 
yesterday, upon the news of further proceedings by 
Westefn state‘officials, and widely credited rumours 
of dissensions ctmong the directors, with renewed 
opposition t& the control of the Hopkins interests.” 

Ten o’clock came and went, and the ticker began its 
long journey. There was intense activity in Trans¬ 
continental, many thousands of shares changing hands, 
and the price swaying back and forth. When Oliver 
came in, in half an hour, it stood at 5Uj|. 

“That’s all right,” said.he. “Our time will not 
come till afternoon.” 

“ But suppose we are wiped out before afternoon ?” 
s'aid the other. 

“That is impossible,’ answered Oliver. “ Thero 
will be big t buying all the morning.” 

They sat for a while,- nervory? and restless. Then, 
by way of breaking the monotony, Oliver suggested 
that his brother might like to see the “ Street.” They 
went around the corner to Broad Street. Here at the 
head stood the Sub-treasury building, with all the 
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gold of the government inside, and a Gatling gun in 
the tower. The public did not know it, was there, but 
the financial men knewoit, and it seemed as if they had 
huddled all their offices apd banks and safe-deposit 
vaults under its shelter. Here, far underground, were 
hidden the two hundred millions of securities of the 
Oil Trust—in a huge six-hundred-ton steel vault, w^h 
a door so delicately poised that a finger could SAving 
it on its hinges. And'opposite to this Avas the Avhite 
Grecian building of the Stock Exchange. Down ike 
street Avere throngs of men Avithin a roped arena, 
pushing, shouting, jostling ; this was “ the curb,” 
Avhere one could buy or sell small blocks of stock, and 
all the Avild-cat mining and oil stocks which Avere not 
listed by the Exchange. Rain or shine, these men 
were always hens; and in the windows of the neighbour¬ 
ing buildings stood others shouting quotations to them 
through megaphones, or signalling in dca f and dumb 
language. Some of these brokers wore coloured hats, 
so that they could be distinguished ; some had offices 
far off, where men sat air day with strong glasses trained 
upon them. Everywhere Avas the atmosphere of 
speculation—-the restless, feverish eyes ; the quick, 
nervous gestures ; the haggard, care-worn faces. For 
in this game every man was pitted against every other 
man ; anti the dice Avere loaded so that nine out of 
every ten were doomed-in advance to ruin and defeat. 

They procured passes to the visitors’, gallery of the 
Exchange. From here one looked down into a room 
one or two hundred feet square, its floor covered Avitli a 
snoAvstorm of torn pieces of paper, and its air a babel 
of shouts and cries. Here Avere gathered perhaps tAvo 
thousand men and boys ; some Avere lounging and 
talking, but most were crowded about the various 
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trading-posts, pushing, climbing over each other, 
leaping up, waving their hands and calling aloud. A 
“ seat ” in this exchange was worth about ninety-five 
thousand dollars, and so no one of these men was poor ; 
but yet they came, day after day, to play their parts 
in tfhis sordid arena, “ seeking in sorrow for each other’s 
jo>f ” : inVeiiting a thousand petty tricks to outwit and 
deceive each other ; rejoicing in a thousand petty 
triumphs ; and spending their lives, like the waves upon 
thi. slyire, a very symbol of human futility. Now and 
then a sudden impulse would seize them, and they 
would become like howling demons, surging about one 
spot, shrieking, gasping, clawing each other’s clothing 
to pieces ; arid the spectator shuddered, seeing them 
as the victims of some Strange and dreadful enchant¬ 
ment, which bound them to struggle a'n'd torment each 
other until they 1 were worn out and grey. 

But one felt these things only dimly, when he had 
put all his fortune into Transcontinental Common. 
For then he had sold his own soul to the enchanter, 
and the spell was upon him, aiid he hoped and feared 
and agonized with the struggling throng. Montague 
had no need to ask which was his “ post ” ; for a mob 
of a hundred men were packed about it, with little 
whirls and eddies here and there on the outside. 
“ Something doing to-day all right,” said a man in his 
ear. « 

It was interesting to ‘watch ; but there was one 
difficulty—tliere were no quotations provided for the 
spectators. So the sight of this activity merely set 
them on edge with anxiety—something must be 
happening to their stock ! Even Oliver was visibly 
nervous—after all, in the surest cases, the game was a 
dangerous one; there might bo a big failure, or an 
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assassination, or an earthquake ! They rushed ’aut 
and made for the nearest broker’s offic.e, where a glance 
at the board showed them Transcontinental at 60. 
They drew a long breath, and sat down again to wait. 

That was about half-past eleven. At a quarter to 
twelve the stock went up an eighth, and then a quarter, 
and then another eighth. The two gripped tdieir hancls 
in excitement. Had the time come ? 

Apparently it hall. A minute later the stock 
leaped to 61, on large buying. 'Then it went th»*ae- 
eighths more. A buzz of excitement ran through the 
oilice, and the old-timers sat up in their seats. The 
stock went another quarter. 

Montague heard a man behind hii’n say to his neigh¬ 
bour, “ What does it mean V\ 

“God know*,” -was the answer; b^t Oliver whis¬ 
pered in his brother's ear, 1 know' what it means. 
The insiders are buying.” 

Somebody was buying, and buying furiously. The 
ticker seemed to set all other business aside and give 
its attention to the trading in Transcontinental. It 
was like a base-ball game, when one side begins to pile 
up runs, and the man in the tfoaeher’s box chants 
exultantly, and the dullest spectator is stirred—since 
no man can bo indifferent to success. And as the stock 
went higher and higher, a little wave of excitement 
mounted with it, a murmur running through,the room* 
and a thrill passing from person to person. Some 
watched, wondering if it would last, and If they had 
not better take ontr little ; then another point would be 
scored, and they would wish they had done it, and 
hesitate whether to do it now. But to others, like the 
Montagues, who “ had some,” it was victory, glorious 
and thrilling ; their pulses leaped faster with every new 

15 
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bh<Mige of the figures ; and between times they reckoned 
up their gains, and hung between hopo and dread for 
the new gains which were on the way, but not yet in 
sight. 

There was little lull, and the boys who tended the 
board had a chance to rest. The stock was above 66 ; 
at.which prjpe, owing to the device of “pyramiding.” 
Montague was on “velvet,” to use tho picturesque 
phrase of the Street. His earnings amounted to sixty 
tl\qgsand dollars, and oven if the stock were to fall and 
he wefc to be sold out, he would lose nothing. 

He wished to sell and realize his profits ; but his 
brother gripped him fast by the arm. “ No ! no /” he 
said. “ It hasn’t really come yet!” 

Some went out to lunch—to a restaurant where they 
could have a telephone on their tablp,.. so as to keep 
in touch with events. But the Montagues had no 
care about eating ; they sat picturing the directors in 
session, and speculating upon a score of various 
eventualities. Things might yet go wrong, and all 
their profits would vanish like early snow-flakes— 
and all their capital with them. Oliver shook like a 
leaf, but he would not stir. “ Stay game !” he whis¬ 
pered. 

He took out his watch, and glanced at it. It was 
after two o’clock. “ It may go over till to-morrow !” 
he muttered.—But then suddenly came the storm. 

The ticker recorded a \ise in the price of Transcon¬ 
tinental of a point and a half, upon a purchase of five 
thousand ' shares ; and then half « a point for two 
thousand more. After that it never stopped. It went 
a point at a time ; it wont ten points in about fifteen 
minutes. ' And babel broke loose in tho office, and in 
several thousand other offices in the street, and spread 
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to others all over the world. Montague had got, up, 
and was moving here and there, because the tension 
was unendurable ; s*nd at the door of an inner office 
ho heard some one at the telephone exclaiming, “ For 
the love of God, can’t you find out what’s the matter ?” 
—A moment later a man rushed in, breathless and 
wild-eyed, and his voice rang through the office, “ Thu 
directors have declared a quarterly dividend of three 
per cent, and an exMa dividend of two !” 

And Oliver caught his brother by the arm-and 
started for the doer with him. “ Get to your broker's,” 
he said. “ And if the stock has stopped moving, sell ; 
and sell in any case before the close.” And then he 
dashed away to his own headquarters. 

At about half after three o’clock, Oliver eame into 
Hammond and Streeter’s, breathless, and with his hair 
and clothing dishevelled. He was half beside himself 
with exultation ; and Montague was scarcely less 
wrought up—in fact he felt quite limp after the strain 
he had been through, 

“ What price did you get ?” his brother inquired ; 
and he answered, “ An average of 78J.” There had 
been another sharp riso at the end, and he had sold all 
his stock without checking the advance. 

“ I got five-eighths,” said Oliver. “ 0 ye gods !” 

Thero were some unhappy “ shorts ” in the office ; 
Mr. Streeter was one of them. It was bitterness and 
gall to them to see the radiant faces of the two, lucky 
ones ; but the two did not even see this.’ They went 
out, half dancing, and had a drink or two to steady 
their nerves. 

They would not actually get their money until the 
morrow ; but Montague figured a profit of a trifle 

15—2 ’ 
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unckft- a quarter of a million for himself. Of this about 
twenty thousand .would go to make up the share of 
his unknown informant ; the balance ho considered 
would be an ample reward for his six hours’ work that 
day. 

His brother had won more than twice as much. 
Rut'as they drove up homo, talking ovor it in awe¬ 
stricken whispers, and pledging themselves to absolute 
secrecy, Oliver suddenly clenched Ms fist and str ack his 
knes* 

“ By trod !” he exclaimed. “ If I hadn’t been a 
fool and tried to save an extra margin, I could have 
had a million !” 



CHAPTER XV 

• 

After such a victory ono felt in a mood for Christmas 
festivities,—for music and dancing and all beautiful 
and happy things. 

Such a thing, for instance, as M^s. Winnie, when she 
camo to meet him ; clad in her best automobile coat, 
a thing of purest snowy ermine, so truly gorgeous that 
wherever sho went, people turned and stared and caught 
their breath. Mrs. Winnie was a picture of joyful 
health, with a glow in her rich complexion, and a 
sparkle in her black eyes. 

Sho sat in her big touring-car—in v;hich one could 
afford to woar ermine. It was a little private self- 
moving hotel; in the limousipe were seats for six 
persons, with revolving easy chairs, and berths for 
sleeping, and a writing-desk and a wash-stand, and a 
beautiful electric chandelier to light it at night. Its 
trimmings were of South American mahogany, and its 
upholstering of Spanish and Morocco leatRers ; it had 
a telephone with which one spoke Ob the dr iver ; an 
ice-box and a hyich hamper—in fact, one mighthave 
spent an hour discovering new gimcracks in this magic 
automobile. It had been made especially for Mrs. 
Winnie a couple of years ago, and the 'newspapers 
said it had cost thirty thousand dollars ; it had then been 
quite a novelty, but now “ everybody ” was getting 
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them. In this car one might sit at ease, and laugh 
and chat, and travel at the rate qf an express train ; 
and with never a jar or a quiver, nor the faintest sound 
of any sort. 

The streets of the city sped by them as if by en¬ 
chantment. They went through the park, and out 
Riverside Drive, and up the river-road which runs out 
of Broadway all the way to Albany It was a macada¬ 
mize^ avenue, lined with beautiful and stately homes. 
As one went farther yet, he came to the groat country 
estates—a wjiole district of hundreds of square miles 
given up to them. There were forests and lakes and 
streams ; there were gardens and greenhouses filled 
with rare plants and flowers, and parks with deer 
browsing, and peacocks and lyre-birds strutting about. 
The road wound in and out among hills, the surfaces 
of wliich would bo one unbroken lawn ; and upon the 
highest points stood palaces of every conceivable style 
and shape. 

One might find these great domains anywhere 
around the city, at a distance of from thirty to sixty 
miles ; there were two or three hundred of them, and 
incredible were tho sums of money which had been 
spent upon their decoration. One saw an artificial 
lake of ten thousand acres, made upon land which had 
cost several hundred dollars an acre ; one saw gardens 
with ten thousand rose-bushes, and a quarter of a 
millim’ dollais’ worth of lilies from Japan ; there was 
one estate iii which had been planted a million dollars’ 
worth of rare trees, imported from all over the world. 
Some rich men, who had nothing else to amuse them, 
would make their estates over and over again, changing 
the view about their homes as one changes the scenery 
in a play. Over in New Jersey the Hegans were 
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building a castle upon a mountain-top, and had built 
a special railroad simply to carry the fnaterials. Here, 
also, was the estate *of the tobacco king, upon which 
three million dollars had boon spent before the plans 
of the mansion had even been drawn ; there were 
artificial lakes and streams, and fantastic bridges $nd , 
statuary, and scores of little model plantations and 
estates, # according tj> tho whim of the owner. And 
here in the Pocantico Hills was. the estate of the oil 
king, about four square miles, with thirty piles of 
model driveways; many car-loads of rare plants had 
been imported for its gardens, and it took six hundred 
men to keep it in order. There iyas a golf course, a 
little miniature Alps, upon which the richest man in 
tho world pursued his lost Health, with armed guards 
and detectives’patrolling tho place all clay, and" a tower 
with a search-light, whereby at night he could flood 
the grounds with light by pressing a button. 

In one of these places lived the heir of the great 
house of Devon. His cousin dwelt in ljurope, saying 
that America was not a fit place for a gentleman 
to live in. Each of them ownyd a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of New York real estate, and drew their 
tribute of rents from the <toil of the swarming millions 
of the city. And always, according to the policy of 
the family, they bought new real estate. They were 
directors of the great railroads tributary tib the city, 
and in touch with the political machines, andjn every 
other way in position to know what was under" Way : 
if a new subway were»built to set the swarming millions 
free, tho millions would find tho land all taken up, 
and apartment-houses newly built for them—and the 
Devons were the owners. They had a score of the city’s 
greatest hotels—and also slum tenements, and brothels 
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and "dives in the Tenderloin. They did not even have 
to know what they owned ; they did not have to know 
anything, or do anything—they lived in their palaces, 
at home or abroad, and in their offices in the city the 
great rent-gathering machine ground on. 

Eldridge Devon’s occupation was playing with his 
* country'-plaice' and his automobiles. He had recently 
Sold all his horses, and turned his stables into a garage 
equipped with a score or so of cars ; ho was*always 
getting a new one, and discussing its merits. As to 
HudsonTtiiff, the estate, he had conceived the brilliant 
idea of establishing a gentleman’s country-place 
which should be self-supporting—that is to say, which 
should furnish the luxuries and necessities of its owner’s 
table for no more than it, would have cost to buy them. 
Considering thrf prices usually paid, this was no 
astonishing feat, but Devon took a child’s delight in 
it; he showed Montague His greenhouses, filled with 
rare flowers and fruits, and his model dairy, with 
marble stables and nickel plumbing, and attendants 
in white uniforms and rubber gloves. He was a short 
and very stout gentleman with red cheeks, and his 
conversation was not brilliant. 

To Hudson Cliff came many of Montague’s earlier 
acquaintances, and others whom he had not met 
before. They amused themselves in all the ways with 
which he hnd become familiar at' house-parties ; like¬ 
wise on Christmas Eve tlffire were festivities for the 
chili .n. 1 'a ml on Christmas night a costume ball, very 
beautiful and stately. Many came from New' York 
to attend this, and others from the neighbourhood ; 
and in returning calls, Montague saw others of these 
hill-top mansions. 

Also, and most important of all, they played bridgo 
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—as they had played at every function which he had 
attended so far. Here Mrs. Winnie,-who had rather 
taken him up, and threatened to supplant Oliver as 
his social guide and chaperon, insisted that no more 
excuses would be accepted ; and 'so for two mornings 
ho sat with her in one of, the sun-parlours, and dili¬ 
gently put his mind upon the game. As;hc proved 
an apt pupil, he was then advised that he might take 
a trial plunge. 

And so Montague came into touch with a new Social 
phenomenon ; perhaps on the, whole the most sig¬ 
nificant and soul-disturbing phenomenon which Society 
had exhibited to him. He had just had the experience 
of getting a great deal of money without eaftiing it, 
and was fresh from the disagreeable memories of it— 
the trembling* and suspense, the burniifg lustful greed, 
the terrible nerve-devouring excitement. He had 
hoped that he -would not soon have to go through such 
an experience again—and here was the prospect of an 
endless dalliance with it ! 

For that was the nie’aning of bridge ; it was a penalty 
which people were paying for getting their money 
without earning it. The disease got into their blood, 
and they could no longer Jive without the excitement 
of gain and the hope of gain. Po after their labours 
were over, when they w<;re supposed to be resting 
and enjoying themselves, they would get together 
and torment themselves wftli an imitation struggle,* 
mimicking the grim and dreadful gamble yf Eush.«s. 
Down in the Street, .Oliver had pointed out to his 
brother a celebrated “ plunger,” who had sometimes 
won six or eight millions in a single day; and that 
man would play at stocks all morning, and “ play 
ihe ponies ” in tho afternoon, and then spend the 
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evening in a millionaires’ gambling-house. And so 
it was with the bridge fiends. 

It w'as a social plague ; it iiad run through all 
Society, high and low. It had destroyed conversation 
and all good-fellowship—it would end by destroying 
ewen common decency, and turning the best people 
into vulgar gamblers.—Thus spoke Mrs. Billy Alden, 
who w r as one of the guests ; and Montague thought 
that Mrs. Billy ought to know, for she herself w'as 
playing all the time. 

Mrs. Billy did not like Mrs. Winnie Duval ; and the 
beginning of tho conversation was her inquiry why he 
let that woman corrupt him. Then the good lady 
went on to tell him what bridge had come to be ; how 
people played it on tho trains all the way from New 
York to San Francisco ; how they had* tables in their 
autos, and played while they were touring over tho 
world. “ Once,” said she, “ I took a party to see the 
America’s Cup races off Sandy Hook ; and when we 
got back to £he pier, some one called, ‘Who won V 
And the answer was, ‘ Mrs. Bifly’s ahead, but we’re 
going on this evening.’ I took a party of friends 
through the Mediterranean and up the Nile, and w'o 
passed Venice and Cairo and tho Pyramids and tho 
Suez Canal, and they never once looked up—they were 
playing bridge. And you think I’m joking, but I 
mean just literally what I say.' I know a man who 
was tr^yelhog £rom New' York to Philadelphia, and 
got into a game with some strangers ; and rode all the 
way to Palm Beach to finish it!” 

Montague heard later of a well-known Society leader 
who was totally incapacitated that winter, from too 
much bridge at Newport; and sho was passing the 
winter at Hot Springs and Palm Beach—and playing 
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bridge there. They played it even in sanitariums, 
to which they had been driven by nervous breakdown. 
It was an occupation so exhausting to the physique of 
women that physicians cdme to know the symptoms 
of it, and before they diagnosed a case, they would 
ask, “Do you play bridge*?” It had destroyed the 
last remnants of the Sabbath—it was a »universal 
custom tp have card-parties on that day. 

It was a very expensive game, as they played it 
in Society ; one might easily M in or lose several, thou¬ 
sand dollars in an evening, and there were many who 
could not afford this. If one did not play* he would 
be dropped from the lists of those ijivited ; and when 
one entered a game, etiquette required him to stay in 
until it was finished. So one heard of young girls who 
had pawned their family plate, or who had sold their 
honour, to pay their bills at flic game ; and all Society 
knew of one youth who had robbed his hostess of her 
jewels and pawned them, and then taken her the 
tickets—telling her that her guests had jobbed him. 
There were women received in the best Society, who 
lived as adventuresses pure and, simple, upon their 
skill at the game ; hostesses would invite rich guests 
and fleece them. Montague never forgot the sense of 
amazement and dismay with which he listened while 
first Mrs. Winnie and then lis brother warned him that 
he must avoid playing with a certain aristocratic 
dame whom he met in this most ari.itocr.ati&Jiouse- 
hold—because shq was such a notorious cheater ! 

“My dear fellow,”‘laughed his brother, when he 
protested, “ w'e have a phrase ‘ to cheat at cards like 
a woman.’ ” And then Oliver went on to tell him of 
his own first experience at cards in Society, when he 
had played poker with several charming young d4- 
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b'utantes; they would call their hands and take thd 
money without showing their cards, and he had been 
too gallant to ask to see them.' But later ho learned 
that this was a regular practice, and so he never played 
poker with women. And Oliver pointed out ono of 
these girls to his brother-*-sitting, as beautiful as a 
picture ahd as cold as marble, with a half-smoked 
cigarette on the edge of the table, and whisky and 
soda and glasses of cracked ice beside her. Later on, 
as he chanced to he reading a newspaper, his brother 
leaned over his shoulder and pointed out another 
of the symptoms of the craze—an advertisement 
headed, “ Your luck will change. ■ It gave notice 
that at Eosenstein’s Parlours, just off Fifth Avenue, 
one might borrow moody upon expensive gowns and 
furs ! 

All during the ton days of this house-party, Mrs. 
Winnie devoted herself to seeing that Montague had 
a good time ; Mrs. Winnie sat beside him at table—he 
found that somehow a convention had been estab¬ 
lished which assigned him to Mrs. Winnie as a matter 
of course. Nobody said anything to him about it, 
but knowing how relentlessly the affairs of other 
people were probed and analyzed, lie began to feel 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 

There same a time when he felt quite smothered 
’by Mrs. W’nnk? ; and immediately after lunch ono 
dvd/lie broke away and went for a long walk by him¬ 
self. This was the occasion <> r his meeting with an 
adventure. 

An inch,or two of snow had fallen, and lay gleaming 
in the sunlight. The air was keen, and he drank 
deep draughts of it, and went striding away over the 
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hills for an hour or so. There was a gale blowing, and 
as he came over the summits it would strike him, and 
he would see the river white with foam. And then 
down in the valleys again ^11 would be still. 

Hero, in a thickly wooded place, Montague’s atten¬ 
tion was arrested suddenly by a peculiar sound, a 
heavy thud, which seemed to shake tin? yarth. It 
suggested a distant explosion, and lie stopped for a 
moment and then wet ft on, gazing ahead. He passed 
a turn, and then lie saw a great t/ee which had fallen 
directly across the road. * * 

He went on, thinking that this was what he had 
heard. But as he came nearer, he saw his mistake. 
Beyond the tree lay something else*and he began to 
run toward it. It was two wheels of an automobile, 
sticking up into the air. '* 

He sprang upon the tree-trunk, and in one glance he 
saw the whole story. A big touring-car had swept 
round the sharp turn, and swerved to avoid the un¬ 
expected obstruction, and so turned a somersault into 
the ditch. 

Montague gave a thrill of horror, for there was the 
form of a man pinned beneath tl’e body of the ear. 
He sprang toward it, but a second glance made him 
stop—he saw that blood had gushed from the man’s 
mouth and soaked the snow all about. His chest was 
visibly crushed flat, and his eyes were droadfpl, half- ' 
started from their sockets. • % 

For a moment Montague stood staring, as it turned 
stone. Then from*the other side of the car came a 
moan, and he ran toward the sound. A second man 
lay in the ditch, moving feebly. Montague sprang to 
help him. 

The man wore a heavy bearskin coat. Montagu^ 
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lifted him, and saw that he was a vory elderly person, 
with a cut across his forehead, and a face as white as 
chalk. The other helped him,to a position with his' : 
back against tho bank, and ho opened his eyes and 
groaned. 

Montague knelt beside him, watching his breathing. 
He had a. sense of utter helplessness—there was nothing 
he could think of to do, save to unbutton tho man’s 
coat and keep wiping tho blood drom his face-. 

“ Some whisky, ,r tho stranger moaned. Montague 
answered that he had none ; but tho other replied that 
there was.some in tho car. 

The slope of tho bank was such that Montague could 
crawl under, and’ find the compartment with the bottle 
in it. The old man draijk some, and a little colour came 
back 'to his face. As tho other watched him, it camo 
to him that this faco was familiar ; but he could not 
place it. *, 

“ How many were there with you ?” Montague asked; 
and the man answered, “ Only one.” 

Montague went over and made certain that the other 
man—who was obviously tho chauffeur—was dead. 
Then ho hurried down the road, and dragged some 
brush out into the middlo of it, where it could be seen 
from a distance by any other automobile that camo 
along ; aftor which ho went back to the stranger, and 
bound fyis handkerchief about.his forehead to stop the 
bleeding from the cut. . 

o Tifo did man’s lips were tightly set, as if ho were 
suffering' great pain. “ I’m done* for !” he moaned, 
again and again. 

“ Where are you hurt V' Montaguo asked. 

“ I don’t know,” ho gaspod. “ But it’s finished me 1 

know it—it’s the last straw.” 
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Then he closed his eyes and lay back. “ Can’t you 
get a doctor ?” he asked. 

“ There are no houses very near,” said Montague. 
“ But I can run-” 

“ No, no !” the other interrupted, anxiously. “ Don’t 
leave me ! Some one will come.—Oh, that fool of a 
chauffeur—why couldn’t he go slow when-I told him’? 
That’s always the way with them—they’re always 
trying ta show off.” » 

“ The man is dead,” said Montague, quietly. 

The other started upon his elbow. “ Doad !” he 
gasped. 

“ Yes,” said Montague. “ He’s under the car.” 

The old man’s eyes had started wild with fright; and 
he caught Montague by the jirm. “ Dead /” he said. 
“ 0 my Cod-—qnd it might have been me !” 

There was a moment’s patise. The stranger caught 
his breath, and whispered again : “ I’m dpne for ! I 
can’t stand it ! it’s too much !” 

Montaguo had noticed when he lifted the man that 
he was very frail and.slight of build. Now he could 
feel that the hand that held his arm was trembling 
violently. It occurred to him that perhaps the man 
was not rdally hurt, but that his nerves had been upset 
by the shock. 

And ho felt certain of this a moment later, when the 
stranger suddenly leaijed forward, clutching him with 
redoubled intensity, and staring at him with wide, 
horror-stricken eyes. ' 

“ Do you know ivhat it means to be afraid of death ?” 
he panted. “ Do you Know what it means to bo afraid 
)f death ?” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, he rushed on— 
“ No, no ! You can’t! you can’t! I don’t belieye 
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afi^ man knows it, as I do ! Think of it—for ten years 
I’ve never known a minute when 1 wasn’t afraid of 
death ! It follows me arouud-*-it won’t let me be ! 
It leaps out at me in places, like this ! And when I 
escape it, I can hear it laughing at me—for it knows I 
can’t get away !” 

The old man caught his breath with a choking sob. 
Ho was clinging to Montague like a frightened child, 
and staring with a wild, hunted look upon 'his face. 
Montague sat trails liked. 

“ Yds,-” the other rushed on, “ that’s the truth, as 
God hears me ! And it’s the iirst time I’ve ever spoken 
it in my life ! 1 have to hide it—because men would 

laugh at me—tiny pretend they’re not afraid ! But 
I lie awake all night, and it's like a fiend that sits by 
my bedside ! '1 lie and listen to my own heart—I feel 
it beating, and i think how weak it is, and what thin 
walls it has, and what a Wretched, helpless thing it is 
to have your life depend on that !—You don’t know 
what that is, I suppose.” 

Montague khook his head. 

“ You’re young, you see,” said the other. “ You 
have health—everybody has health, except me ! And 
everybody hates me—I haven’t got a friend in the 
world !” 

Montague was quite taken aback by the suddenness 
’of this outburst. He tried'to step it, for he felt almost 
indecent in listening—it was not fair to take a man off 
Lis guardTlike this. But the stranger could not be 
stopped—ho was completely unstrung, and his voice 
grew louder and louder. 

“ It’s every word of it true,” he exclaimed wildly. 
“ And I can’t stand it any more. I can’t stand any¬ 
thing any more. 1 was young and strong once—I could 
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take care of myself ; and I said : I’ll make money, I’ll 
bo master of other men ! But I was a fool—I forgot my 
health. And now all*the money on earth can’t do me 
any good ! I’d give ten million dollars to-day for a body 
like any other man’s—and this—this is what I havo !” 

He struck his hands agfwnst his bosom k “ Look at 
it!” he cried, hysterically. “ This is what I’ve got to 
live in ! It won’t digest any food, and I can’t keep it 
warm—fhere’s nothing right with jt ! How would you 
like to lie awake at night and say to yourself that 
your teeth were decaying and you couldn’t help it— 
your hair was falling out, and noboHy coul*d stop it ? 
You’re old and worn out—falling to pieces ; and every¬ 
body hates you—everybody'^ waiting for you to die, 
so that they can get you out <*>f the way. The doctors 
com , and they’re all humbugs ! They shake their 
heads and use long words—-they know they can’t do 
you any good, but they want their big fees f ! And all 
they do is to frighten you worse, and make you sicker 
than ever!” . 

There was nothing that Montague could do save to 
sit and listen to this outburst of # wretchedness. His 
attempts to soothe the old man only had the effect of 
exciting him more. • 

“ Why does it all have to fall on me ?” he moaned. 
“ I want to be like other people—1 want to live ! And_ 
instead, I’m like a mah witlna pack of hungfy wolves 
prowling round him—that’s "what it’s iike ! ..Tt’s like 
Nature—hungry and cruel and savage ! You think* 
you know what life is ; »lt. seems so beautiful and gentle 
and pleasant—that’s when you’re on top ! But now 
I’m down, and I know what it is—it’s a thing like a 
nightmare, that reaches out for you to clutch (you 
and crush you ! And you can’t get away from it— 

10 
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you’re helpless as a rat in a corner—you’re damned— 
you’re damned /” The miserable man’s voice broke in 
a cry of despair, and lie sank down in a heap in front of 
Montague, shaking and sobbing. The other was 
trembling slightly, and stricken with awe. 

.There was a long silence, and then the stranger lifted 
his tear-stained fact', and Montague helped to support 
him. “ Have a little more of the whisky,” said he. 

“ No,” the other answered feebly, “ I’d better not .” 

“ —My doctors won’t let me have whisky,” ho added, 
after a while. “ That’s my liver. I’ve so many don’ts, 
you know,' that it takes a note-book to keep track of 
them. And all of them together do me no good ! 
Think of it—I have to live on graham crackers and 
milk—-actually, not a thing has passed my lips for two 
years but graham crackers and milk.” . ' 

And then suddenly, with a start, it came to Mon¬ 
tague where he had seen this wrinkled old face before. 
It was Laura Hogan’s uncle, whom the Major had 
pointed out to him in the dining-room of the Million¬ 
aires’ Club f Old Henry 8. Crimes, who was really 
only sixty, but looked eighty ; and who owned slum 
tenements, and evicted more people in a month than 
could be crowded into the club-house ! 

Montague gave no sign, but sat holding the man in 
his arms. A little trickle of blood came from under 
the handkerchief and ran down his cheek ; Montague 
felt him tremble as he touched this with his linger. 

“ Is iTmuch of a cut ?” he asked. 

“ Not much,” said Montague; “ two or three 
stitches, perhaps.” 

“ Send for my family physician,” the other added. 
“ If I should faint, or anything, you’ll find his name in 
my card-case. What’s that ?” 
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There waa the sound of voices down the road. 

Hello !” Montague shouted ; and a moment later 
two men in automobile costume came running toward 
him. They stopped, stariftg in dismay at the sight 
which confronted them. 

At Montague’s suggestion‘they made haste to find* 
a log by means of which they lifted the auto sufficiently 
to drag out the body of # the chauffeur. Montague saw 
that it was quite cold. t 

He went back to old Grimes. “ Where do yqju # wish 
to’go ?” he asked. 

r The other hesitated. “ I was bound for the Harri¬ 
sons’—” he said. • 

“The Leslie Harrisons?” asked Montague. (They 
were people he bad met at the IVvons’.) , , 

The other noticed his look of recognition. “ Do 
you know them ?” he asked. . 

“ I do,” said Montague. 

“ It isn’t far,” said the old man. “ Perhaps I had 
best go there.”—And then he hesitated for a moment; 
and catching Montague by the arm, and pulling him 
toward him, whispered, “ Tell me.—you—you won’t 
^eU-” 

Montague, comprehending what ho meant, an¬ 
swered, “ It will be between us.” At the same time 

he felt a new thrill of revulsion for this most miserable 

• | 

old creature. * 

They lifted him into the car ; and ftecau uC they 
delayed long enough, to lay a blanket over the’body of 
the chauffeur, he asked’peevishly why they did not 
start. During the ten or fifteen minutes’ trip he sat 
c lin g ing to Montague, shuddering with fright every 
time they rounded a turn in the road. 

They reached the Harrisons’ place ; and the footman 
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who opened the door was startled out of his studied 
impassivity by the sight of a big bundle of bearskin ip.- 
Montague’s arms. “ Send for Mrs. Harrison,” said 
Montague, and laid the bftndlc upon a divan in the 
hall. “ Get a doctor as quickly as you can,” ho added 
‘to a second attendant. 

Mrs. 'Harrison came. “ It's Mr. Grimes,” said 
Montague ; and then ho heard a,frightened exclamation, 
and turned and saw Laura Hogan, in a walking 
costume, fresh from the cold outside. 

” What is it ?” she cried. And he told her, as 
quickly as he could, and she.ran to help the old man. 
Montague stood by, and later carried him upstairs, and 
waited below until the doctor came. 

It was only when lie set out for home again that he 
found time to think about Laura Hogan, and how 
beautiful she had looked in her furs. He wondered if 
it would always be his fate to meet her under circum¬ 
stances which left her no time to be aware of his own 
existence. 

At home he told about his adventure, and found 
himself quite a hero for the rest of the day. He wal 
obliged to give interviews to several newspaper 
reporters, and to refuse to let one of them take his 
picture. Every one at the Devons’ seemed Ao know 
old Harry Grimes, and Montague thought to himself 
. that ir-xhe comments of this particular group of people 
were a fair sample, the poor wretch was right in saying 
that he had not a friend in tlio world. 

When he came downstairs tho next morning, ho 
found elaborate accounts of the accident in the papers, 
t and learned that Grimes had nothing worse than a 
scalp wound and a severe shock. Even so, he felt it 
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was incumbent upon him to pay a visit of inquiry, and 
rode over shortly before lunch. 

Laura Hegan came* down to see him, wearing a 
morning gown of white. She confirmed the good news 
of the papers, and said that her uncle was resting' 
quietly. (She did not say that his physician had com* 
post-haste, with two nurses, and taken up his residence 
in the house, and that the poor old millionaire was 
denied even his grahatn crackers and milk). Instead 
she said that he had mentioned Montague's kindness 
particularly, and asked her to thank him. Montague 
was cynical enough to doubt this. * 

It was the first time that he hqd ever had any 
occasion to talk with Miss Megan. He noticed her 
gentle and caressing voice, with the least touch of the 
Soutli in it ; andiie was glad to find tljat it was possible 
for her to talk without breaking the spell of her serene 
and noble beauty. Montague stayed as long*as he had 
any right to stay. 

And all the way as he rode home he was thinking 
about Laura Hegan. Here for the first time was a 
woman whom he felt he should like # to know ; a woman 
with reserve and dignity, and some ideas in her life. 
And it was impossible for kim to know her—because 
sho was rich ! 

There was no dodging this fact—Montague did not 
even try. He had met* woman with fortunes ^already, 
and ho knew how they felt alxmt themselves, and how 
the rest of the world felt about them. They might' 
wish in their hearts to*be something else besides the 
keepers of a treasure-chest, but their wishes were 
futile ; tlio money went with them, and they had to 
defend it against all comers. Montague recalled one 
Jieiress after another—debutantes, some of then?, 
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exquisite and delicate as butterflies—but under the 
surface as hard as chain-armour. All their lives they 
had been trained to think of themselves as representing 
money, and of every one* who came near them as 
’adventurers seeking money. In every word they 
uttered, in every glance and motion, one might read 
this meaning. And then he thought of Laura Hegan, 
with the fortune she would inherit; and he pictured 
what her life must e be—the toadies and parasites and 
flatterers who would lay siege to her—the scheming 
mammas and the affectionate sisters and cousins who 
would plot to gain her confidence ! For a man who 
was poor, and w|io meant to keep his self-respect, was 
there any possible conclusion except that she was 
entirely unknowable to' him ? 



CHAPTER XVI 

Montague came back to the dty, and dug into his 
books again ; while Alice gave her spare hours tp watch¬ 
ing the progress of the new gown in whicjj she was to 
uphold the honour of the family at Mrs. Devon’s 
opening ball. The groat event \\*a.s due in the next 
week and Society was as much excited about it as a 
family of ‘children before Christinas. All whom 
Montague met were invited and afl were going unless 
they happened to be in motirning. Their gossip was all 
of the disappointed ones, and their bitterness and 
heartburning. 

Mrs. Devon’s mansion was thrown opOn early on the 
eventful evening, but few would come until midnight. 
It was the fashion to attend* the Opera first, and 
previous to that half a dozen people would give big 
dinners. He was a fortunate person who did not hear 
from his liver after this occasion ; for at one o’clock 
came Mrs. Devon’s massiVe supper, and then again at 
four o’clock another supper. To prepare these repasts 
a dozen extra chefs had been imported into the Deyon 
establishment for a iycek—for it was part* of the great 
lady’s pride to permit no outside caterer to prepare 
anything for her guests. 

Montague had never been able to get ove'r his wonder 
at the social phenomenon known as Mrs. Devon. # He 
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cazu 9 and took his chances in the jostling throngs ; 
and except that he got into casual conversation with 
one of the numerous detectives \vhom he took for a 
guest he came off fairly well. But all the time that 
I 19 was being passed about and introduced and danced 
with, he was looking about him and wondering. The 
grand staircase and the hall and parlours had been 
turned inti tropical gardens, with palms and trailing 
vines, and azaleas and roses, and great vases of scarlet 
poinsettia, with hundreds of lights glowing through 
them. j(],t was said that this ball had exhausted the 
flower supply of the country as far south as Atlanta.) 
And then in the reception room one came upon the 
little old lady, standing beneath a bower of orchids. 
She was clad in a robe of royal purple trimmed with 
silver, and girdled about with an armoutyplatc of gems. 
If one might credit the papers, the diamonds that were 
worn at one of these balls were valued at twenty 
million dollars. 

The stranger was quite overwhelmed by all the 
splendour. There was a cotillion danced by two 
hundred gorgeously clad women and their partners— 
a scene so gay that o*.o could only think of it as hap¬ 
pening in a fairy legend, or some old romance of 
knighthood. Four sets of favours were given during 
this function, and jewels and objects of art were 
showered forth as if from a magician’s wand. Mrs. 
Devon herself soon disappeared, but the riot of music 
and merry-makiilg went on until near morning, and 
during all this time the halls and rooms of the great 
mansion were so crowded that one could scarcely move 
about. 

Then one went home, and realized that all this 
splendour, and the human effort which it repre- 
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sonted, had boen for nothing but a memory ! *Nor 
would ho got tho full meaning of it if he failed to 
realize that it was simply one of thousands—a pattern 
which every ono there \ptild strive to follow in some 
function of his own. It was a signal bell, which told 
tho world that tho “ season ” was open. It loosed 
the floodgates of extravagance, and tHe # 4orrent of 
dissipation poured forth. From then on there would 
be a continuous ro«md of gaieties ; one might have 
three banquets every single night—for a dinner and 
two suppers was now the custom at entertainments ! 
And filling the rest of one’s day were receptions and 
teas and musicales—a person might take his choice 
among a score of opportunities, ahd never leave the 
circle he mot at Mrs. Devonm Nor was this counting 
the tens of •thousands of aspirants aiftl imitators all 
over the city ; nor in a host of oth*er cities, each with 
thousands of women who had nothing to,do save to 
ape the ways of the Metropolis. The mind could not 
realize the volume of this deluge of destruction—it 
was a thing which stunned the senses, tflid thundered 
in one’s ears like Niagara. 

The meaning of it all did not*stop with the people 
who poured it forth ; its effects were to be traced 
through the whole country. There were hordes of 
tradesmen and manufacturers who supplied what 
Society bought, and* who*se study it was # to induce 
people to buy as much »s possible. And so they* 
devised what were called “ fashions —little eccen¬ 
tricities of cut and material, which made everything 
go out of date quickly. There had once been two 
seasons, but now thcro were four ; and through window 
displays and millions of advertisements ’the public 
was lured into the trap. The “ yellow ” jourryils 
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would give whole pages to describing “ What tho 400 
are wearing there were magazines with many millions 
of readers, which existed for nothing save to propagate 
these ideas. And everywhere, in all classes of Society, 
lften and women were starving their minds and hearts, 
apd straining their energfos„to follow this phantom of 
fashion ; Live masses were kept poor because of it, and 
the youth and hope of the world was betrayed by it. 
In country villages poor farmers’Vivos were tfimming 
their bonnets over to be “ stylish and servant-girls 
in thetMties were wearing imitation sealskins, and 
shop-clerks' and sempstresses selling themselves into 
brothels for the sake of ribbons and gilt jewellery. 

It was the instinet of decoration, perverted by the 
money-lust. In the Metropolis the sole test of excel¬ 
lence was money and the possession ■of money was 
the proof of power ; and every natural desire of men 
and women had been tainted by this influence. Tho 
love of beauty, the impulse to hospitality, the joys of 
music and dancing and love—all these things had be¬ 
come simply means to the demonstration of money- 
power ! The men were busy making more money— 
but their idle women had nothing in life save this mad 
race in display. So it, had cyme about that tho woman 
who could consume wealth most conspicuously-—who 
was the most effective instrument for the destroying 
of the labour and the livgs of (filler people—this was 
tho woman who,was most Applauded and most noticed. 

• Tho most appalling fact about Society was this 
utter blind materialism. Such (expectations as Mon¬ 
tague had brought with him had been derived from 
the literatpro of Europe ; in a grand monde such as 
this, he expected to meet diplomats and statesmen, 
scientists and explorers, philosophers and poets and 
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painters. But one never heard anything about such 
people in Society. It was a mark of eccentricity to 
he interested in intellectual affairs, and one might go 
about for weeks and not meet a person with an idea. 
When these people read, it was a sugar-candy ndvel, 
and when they went t/> the play, it was a musical 
comedy. The one single intellectual product which 
it could point to as its own, was a rancid scandal- 
sheet* used mainly as a means of blackmail. Now 
and then some aspiring young matron of the “ elite ” 
would try to set up a salon after the fa^hlbn of tho 
continent, and would gather a few feeble wits about 
her for a time. But for the most part the intellectual 
workers of the city held themselves severely aloof ; 
and Society was left a lit lie clique of people whose 

fortunes had become historic in a decade or two, and’ 

* • 

who got together in each other’s palaces and gorged 
themselves, and gambled and gossiped about each 
other, and wove about their personalities a veil of 
awful and exclusive majesty. 

Montague found" himself thinking that perhaps it 
was not they who were to blame. It was not they who 
had set up wealth as the end and goal of things—it was 
the whole community, of which they were a part. It 
was not their fault that they had been left with power 
and nothing to use it for ; it was not their fault that 
their sons and daughter* found themseU’es stranded 
in the world, deprived of Till necessity, and of the possi¬ 
bility of doing anything useful. . 

The most pftiful*aspect of the whole thing to Mon¬ 
tague was this “ second generation ” who were coming 
upon the scene, with their lives all pojsoned in ad¬ 
vance. No wrong which they could do to the world 
would ever equal the wrong which the world had* done 
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them, in permitting them to have money which they 
had not earned. They were cut off for ever from 
reality, and from the possibility of Understanding life ; 
they had big, healthy bodies, and they craved experi¬ 
ence—and they had absolutely nothing to do. That 
was .the real meaning of alF this orgy of dissipation— 
'this “ sociaFwhirl ” as it was called ; it was tho frantic 
chase of some new thrill, some excitement that would 
stir tho senses of people who hud nothing in the 
world to interest them. That was why they were 
building 'palaces, and flinging largesses of banquets 
and balls, and tearing about the country in auto¬ 
mobiles, and travelling over the earth in steam yachts 
and private trains. 

—And first and last, the'lesson of their efforts was, 

' that the chase was futile ; the jaded nerves would not 
thrill. Tho most conspicuous fact about Society was 
its unutterable and agonizing boredom ; of its great 
solemn functions the shop-girl would read with greedy 
envy, but the women who attended them would bo 
half asleep behind their jewelled fahs. It was typified 
to Montague by Mrs. Billy Alden’s yachting party on 
the Nile; yawning in'the face of the Sphinx, and 
playing bridge beneath the shadow of the pyramids— 
’and counting the crocodiles and proposing to jump in 
by way of “ changing tho pain ” ! 

People attended theso ceaseless founds of entertain¬ 
ments, simply because they "dreaded to be left alone. 
They wandered from place to place, following like a 
herd of sheep whatever leader would inaugurate a new 
diversion. One could have filled a volume with the 
list of their “ fads.” There wore new ones every 
week—if Society did not invent them, the yellow 
journals invented them. There was a woman who 
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had her teeth filled with diamonds ; and another who 
was driving a pair of zebras. One heard of monkey 
dinnors and pyjamti dinners at Newport, of horseback 
dinners and vegetabl« dances in New York. One 
heard of fashion-albums and autograph-fans and 
talking crows and rare prdhids and reindeer meat ; of 
bracelets for men and ankle rings forewomen ; of’ 
“ vanity-boxes ” at ten and twenty thousand dollars 
each ; of weird afid repulsive pets, chameleons and 
lizards and king-snakes—there was one young woman 
who wore a cat-snake as a necklace. One*v<r>uld take 
to slumming and another to sniffing brandy through 
the nose ; one had a table-cover made of woven roses, 
and another was wearing perfumed flannel at sixteen 
dollars a yard ; one had* inaugurated ice-skating in 
August, and another had started a class for'the study 
of Plato. Some were giving tennis tournaments in 
bathing-suits, and playing leap-frog after dinner ; 
others had got dispensations from the Pope, so that 
they might have private chapels and confessors ; and 
yet others were giving “ progressive dinners,” moving 
from one restaurant to another—a cocktail and blue- 
points at Sherry’s, a soup and'Madeira at Delmonico’s, 
some terrapin with ;ynontillado at the Waldorf— 
and so on. 

One of the consequences of the furious pace was 
that people’s health brqke down very quickly ; and 
there were all sorts of'bizarre ways of restoring* it. 
One person would be eating nothing but spinach, and 
another would be living on grass. One would chew a 
mouthful of soup thirty-two times ; another would 
eat every two hours, and another only once a week. 
Some went out in the early morning and walked 
bare-footed in the grass, and others went hopping 
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aboht'the floor on their hands and knees to take off 
fat. There were “ rest cures ” and “ water cures,” 
“ hew thought ” and “ metaphysical healing ” and 
“ Christian Science there was an automatic horse, 
whieh one might ride indoors, with a register showing 
the distance travelled. Mo'ntaguo met one man who 
had an elec%id machine, which cost thirty thousand 
dollars, and which took hold of his arms and feet 
and exercised him while he waited. l ' He met a woman 
who told him she was riding an electric camel! 

Everywhere one went, there were new people, spend¬ 
ing their money in new and incredible ways. Hero 
was a man who had bought a chapel and turned it 
into a theatre, and hired professional actors, and per¬ 
suaded his friends to eome> and see him act Shake¬ 
speare. Here was a woman who costumed herself 
after figures in famous paintings, with arrangements 
of roses and cherry leaves, and wreaths of ivy and 
laurel—and with costumes for her pet dogs to match ! 
Hero was a man who paid six dollars a day for a car¬ 
nation four inches across ; and a girl who wore a hat 
trimmed with fresh morning-glories, and a ball cos¬ 
tume with swarms of real butterflies tied with silk 
threads ; and another with a hat made of woven silver, 
with ostrich plumes forty inches long made entirely 
of silver films. Here was a man who hired a military 
company to drill all day long to prepare a floor for 
dancing ; and another who put up a building at a 
..cost of thirty thousand dollars to give a debutante 
dance for his daughter, and then ‘<had it torn down 
the day after. Here was a man who bred rattle¬ 
snakes and turned them loose by thousands, and had 
driven everybody away from the North Carolina 
estate > of one of the Wallings. Here was a man who 
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was building himself a yacht with a model dairy And 
bakery on board, and a French laundry and a brass 
band. Here was a „million-dollar racing-yacht with 
auto-boats on it and a platoon of marksmen, and some 
Chinese laundrymen, and two physicians for its half- 
insane occupant. Here was., a man who had bought 
a Rhino castle for three-quarters of a 'mjUion, ahd 
spent as much in restoring it, and hik'd it with servants 
dressed*in fourteenth-century costumes. Here was a 
five-million-dollar art collection “hidden away whero 
nobody ever saw it ! . t 

Ono saw the meaning of this madness most clearly 
in the young men of Society. Some wore killing 
themselves and other people in automobile races at a 
hundred and twenty miles pn hour. Some went in 
for auto-boats* mere shells of things, j. shaped* like a 
knife-blade, that tore through the water at forty 
miles an hour. Some would hire professional pugilists 
to knock them out ; others would get up dog-fights 
and bear-lights, and boxing matches with kangaroos. 
Montague was taken,to the home of one young man 
who had given his life to hunting wild game in every 
corner of the globe, and would travel round the world 
for a new species to add to his museum of trophies. 
He had heard that Baron Rothschild had offered a 
thousand pounds for a “ bongo,” a huge grass-eating 
animal, which no wlyte man had ever seen ; and he, 
had taken a year’s trip into the interior, with a train, 
of a hundred and thirty natives, and 'had brought out 
the heads of forty different species, includi’ng a bongo 
—which the Baron did not get ! He met another 
who had helped to organize a balloon club, and two 
twenty-four-hour trips in the clouds. (This, by the 
way, was the latest sport—at Tuxedo they had races 
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between balloons and automobiles ; and Montague 
met one young lady who boasted that she had been up 
five times.) There was another young millionaire 
who sat and patiently taught Sunday School, in the 
presence of a host of reporters ; there was another 
who set up a chain of newspapers all over the country 
and mad* war upon his class. There were others 
who went in for settlement work and Russian revo¬ 
lutionists—there were even sonfe who called them¬ 
selves Socialists ! Montague thought that this was 
tho stro ngest fad of all ; and when he met one of these 
young men at an afternoon tea, he gazed at him with 
wonder and perplexity—thinking of the man he had 
heard ranting on the street-corner. 

This was the “ second generation.” Appalling as it 
was to ’think bf, there was a third growing up, and 
getting ready to take the stage. And with wealth 
accumulating faster than ever, who could guess what 
they might do i There were still in Society a few 
men and women who had earned their money, and had 
some idea of'the toil and suffering that it stood for ; 
but when the third generation had taken possession, 
these would all be dead or forgotten, and there would 
no longer be any link to connect them with reality ! 

In the light of this thought one was moved to watch 
the children of the rich. Some of these had inherited 
scores of,millions of dollars whole they were still in 
■the cradle ; now and then‘'one of them would be pre¬ 
sented with a million-dollar house for a bii thday gift. 
When such a baby was born, the newspapers would give 
pages to describing its layette, with baby dresses at a 
hundred dollars each, and lace handkerchiefs at five 
dollars, and dressing-sets with tiny gold brushes and 
powder-boxes ; one might see a picture of the precious 
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object in a “ Moses basket,” covered with rare add 
wonderful Valenciennes lace. 

This child would »grow up in an atmosphere of 
luxury and self-indulgence ; it would be bullying the 
servants at the age of six, and talking scandal and 
smoking cigarettes at twelve. It would be petted 
and admired and stared at,'and paraded a&oijt in state," 
dressed up like a French doll; it would drink in snobbery 
and hatefulness witli the very air it breathed. One 
might meet in these great house's little tots not yet 
in their teens whose talk was all of the cost of filings, 
. and of the inferiority of their neighbours. There 
was nothing in the world too good for them.—They had 
.little miniature automobiles to ride’about the country 
in, and blooded Arabian ponies, and doll-houses in 
real Louis Sei^e, witli jewelled rugs *nd miniature 
electric lights. At Mrs. Caroline Sihythe’s, Montague 
was introduced to a pale and anoemic-looking youth of 
thirteen, who dined in solemn state alone when the 
rest of the family was away, and insisted upon having 
all the footmen in attendance ; and his* unfortunate 
aunt brought a storm about her ears by forbidding the 
butler to take champagne upstairs into the nursery 
before lunch. 

A little remark stayed in Montague’s mind as ex¬ 
pressing the attitude of Society toward such matters. 
Major Venable had chanced to remark jestingly that 
children were coming to understand so much nowadays 
that it was necessary for the ladies* to be careful. 
To which Mrs. Vivie i*atton answered, witli a sudden 
access of seriousness : “I don’t know—do you find 
that children have any morals ? Mine haven’t.” 

And then the fascinating Mrs. Vivie went” on to tell 
the truth about her own children. They were natural- 
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born savages, and that was all there was to it. They 
did as they pleased, and no one could stop them. 
The Major replied that nowadays all the world was 
doing as it pleased, and no one seemed to be able to 
stop it; and with that jest the conversation was turned 
to.other matters. But Montague sat in silence, think¬ 
ing about' it—wondering what would happen to the 
world when it had fallen under the sway of this genera¬ 
tion of spoiled children, and had adopted altogether 
the religion of doing as one pleased. 

In tie"beginning people had simply done as they 
pleased spontaneously, and without thinking about 
it ; but now, Montague discovered, the custom had 
spread to such an extent that it was developing a 
philosophy. There was' springing up a new cult, 
whose devotees were planning to make '5vcr the world 
upon the plan of doing as one pleased. Because its 
members Were wealthy, and able to command the 
talent of the world, the cult was developing an art, 
with a highly perfected technique, and a literature 
which was subtle and exquisite and alluring. Europe 
had had such a literature for a century, and England 
for a generation or two. And now America was having 
it, too ! t 

Montague had an amusing insight into this one day, 
when Mrs. Vivie invited hjm to one of her “ artistic 
evenings-” Mrs. Vivie was in'touch with a special 
' set which wentjn for intellectual things, and included 
some amateur Bohemians and men of “ genius.” 
“ Don’t you come if you’ll be Shocked,” she had said 
to liim—“ for Strathcona will be there.” 

Montagye deemed himself able to stand a good deal 
by this time. He went, and found Mrs. Vivie and her 
Count (Mr. Vivie had apparently not been invited) 
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and also tho young poet of Diabolism, whose work 
was just then the talk of the town. Ho was a tall, 
slender youth with a whi^e face and melancholy black 
eyes, and black locks falling in cascades about his 
ears ; he sat in an Oriental dorner, with q manuscript 
copied in tiny handwriting upon delicately scented 
“ art paper,” and tied with passionate purple ribbons. 
A young girl clad iif white sat by his side and held 
a candle, while he read from this manuscript his un¬ 
printed (because unprintable) verses. * » 

And between the readings the young poet talked. 
He talked about himself and his work—apparently 
that was what lie had come to talk about. His words 
flowed like a swift stream, limpid, sparkling, incessant ; 
leaping from phice to place—here, therd, quick as the 
play of light upon tho water. Montague laboured to 
follow the speaker's ideas, until he found his mind in 
a whirl and gave it up. Afterward, when he thought 
it over, he laughed at himself ; for Strathcona’s ideas 
were not serious things, having relationship to truth— 
they were epigrams put together to dazzle the hearer, 
studies in paradox, with as much relation to life as 
fireworks. He took the spin-total of the moral ex¬ 
perience of the human race, and turned it upside down 
and jumbled it about, and used it as bits of glass in 
a kaleidoscope. And* the fearers would g»sp, and 
whisper, “ Diabolical !” • 

The motto of this “ school ” of poets was .that there 
was neither good »nor •evil, but that all things were 
“ interesting.” After listening to Strathcona for half 
an hour, one felt like hiding liis head, and denying 
that he had ever thought of having any virtue; in 
a world where all things were uncertain, it was pre*- 
flumptuous even to pretend to know what virtue was. 
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One could only be what one was ; and did not that 
mean that one must do as one pleased 1 

You could feel a shudder run through the company 
at his audacity. And the worst of it was that you 
could not dismiss it with a laugh ; for the boy was 
really a poet—he had lire'and passion, the gift of 
melodious ecstacy. He was only twenty, and in his 
brief meteor flight he had run the gamut of,all ex¬ 
perience ; he had farfiiliarized himself with all human 
achievement—past, present, and future. There was 
nothing any one could mention that he did not perfectly 
comprehend : the raptures of the saints, the conse¬ 
cration of the martyrs—yes, he had known them ; 
likewise he had touched,the depths of depravity, he 
had been lost in the innermost passages, of the caverns 
of hell. And all'this had been interesting—in its 
time ; no\y, he was sighing for new worlds of experience 
—say for unrequited love, which should drive him to 
madness. 

It was at this point that Montague dropped out of 
the race, and took to studying from the outside the 
mechanism of this young poet’s conversation. Strath- 
cona llouted the idea of a moral sense ; but in reality 
he was quite dependent upon it—his recipe for making 
epigrams was to take what other people’s moral sense 
made them respect, and identify it with something 
• which their moral sense njade them abhor. Thus, for 
instance, the tale which he told about one of the 
members of his set, who was g, relative of a bishop. 
The great man had occasion to rebuke him for his 
profligate ways, declaring in the course of his lecture 
that he Was living off the reputation of his father ; 
tp which the boy made the crushing rejoinder : “ It 
may be bad to live off the reputation of one’s father, 
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but it’s better than living off the reputation of Goo’.’’— 
This was very subtle and it was necessary to ponder 
it. God was dead and the worthy bishop did not 
know it! But let him take a new God, who had no 
reputation, and go out* into the world and make, a 
living oirt of him ! j 

Then Stratheona discussed literature. 1 He paid his 
tribute to the “ Fleurs de Mai ” and the “ Songs before 
Sunrise ” ; but most}, he said, he owed to “ the divine 
Oscar.” This English poet of many poses and some 
vices the law had seized and flung into jail ;,and since 
the law is a thing so brutal and wicked that; whoever is 
touched by it is made thereby a martyr and a hero, 
there had grown up quite a cult about the memory of 
“ Oscar.” All up-to-date poets imitated his style and 
his attitudo t<? life ; and so the most revolting of vices 
had the cloak of romance dung about them—were 
given long Greek and Latin names, and discussed with 
parade of learning as revivals of Hellenic ideals. The 
young men in Stratlicona’s set referred to each other 
as their “ lovers ” ; and if one showed any perplexity 
over this, he was regarded, not with contempt—for it 
was not resthetic to feel contempt—but with a slight 
lifting of the eyebrows, intended to annihilate. 

One must not forget, of course, that these young 
people ,wero poets, and to that extent were protected 
from their own doctrines.* They were interested, not, 
in life, but in making pretfy verses about life ; there, 
were some among them who lived as cheerful ascetics 
in garret rooms, antj gave melodious expression to 
devilish emotions. But, on the other hand, for every 
poet, there were thousands who were not poets, but 
people to whom life was real. And these lived out the 
creed, and wrecked their lives ; and with the aid of the 
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poet’s magic, tho glamour of melody and the fire 
divine, they wrecked the lives with which they came 
into contact. The new generation of boys and girls 
were deriving their spiritual sustenance from the poetry 
of Baudelaire and Wilde ; a».d rushing with the hot 
impulsiveness of youth into the dreadful traps which 
the traders in vice prepared for them. One’s heart 
bled to see them, pink-cheeked and bright-eyed, pur¬ 
suing the hem of the Muse’s robe in brothels and dens 
of infamy ! 



CHAPTER XVII 

• 

The social mill ground on for another month. Mon¬ 
tague withdrew himself as much as his brother would 
let him ; but Alice was on the go all night and'half the 
day. Oliver had sold his racing automobile to a friend 
—he was a man of family now, fy' said, and his wild 
days were over. He had got, instead, a limousine car 
for Alice ; though she declared she had no need of it— 
if ever she was going to. any place, Charlie Carter 
always begged her to use .his. Charlie’s siege was as 
persistent as ever, as Montague noticed with annoyance. 

The great law case was going forward. After weeks 
of study and investigation, Montague fejt that he had 
the matter well in hand ; and lie had taken Mr. Has- 
brook’s memoranda as a basis foiya new work of his own, 
much more substantial. Bit by bit, as he dug into the 
subject, he had discovered a state of affairs in the 
Fidelity Company, and, indeed, in the whole insurance 
business and its allied realms of banking and finance, 
which shocked him profoundly. It was impossible for 
him to imagine how such conditions* could exist and 
remain unknown to # the public—more especially as 
every one in Wall Street with whom he talked seemed 
to know about them and to take them for granted. 

His client’s papers had provided him with references 
to the books ; Montague had taken this dry material 
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and made of it a protest which had the breath of life 
in it. It was a thing at which he toiled with deadly 
earnestness ; it was not merely a struggle of one man 
to get a few thousand dollars, it was an appeal in behalf 
of. millions of helpless people* whose trust had been 
betrayed. It was the Grab step in a long campaign, 
winch the young lawyer mehnt should force a great 
evil into the light of day. 

He went over his bill of compliant with Mix Has- 
brook, and he was glhd to see that the work he had 
done mad<j its impression upon him. In fact, his client 
was a little .afraid that some of his arguments might 
be too radical in tone—from tho strictly legal point of 
view, he made hasie to explain. But Montague re¬ 
assured him upon this point. 

And then cajne the day when the gneat ship was 
ready for launching. The’ news must have spread 
quickly, for, a few hours after the papers in the suit had 
been filed, Montague received a call from a newspaper 
reporter, who told him of the excitement in financial 
circles, where the thing had fallen like a bomb. Mon¬ 
tague explained the purpose of the suit, and gave the 
reporter a number of ?acts which he felt certain would 
attract attention to the matter. When he picked up 
the paper the next morning, however, he was surprised 
to find that only a few fines had been given to the case, 
and that his interview had been Replaced by one with 
an unnamed official of tho ^Fidelity, to the effect that 
the attack upon fhe company was obviously for black¬ 
mailing purposes. « . 

That was the only ripple which Montague’s work 
produced upon the surface of the pool; but there was 
a great commotion among the fish at the bottom, 
about which he was soon to learn. 
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That evening, while he was hard at work in his sthdy, 
he reoeived a telephone call from his brother. “ I’m 
coming round to see you,” said Oliver. “ Wait for 
me.” 

“ All right,” said the lather, and added, “ I thought 
you were dining at the Wallings’.” 

“ I’m there now,” was c the answer. “ I’m leaving.” 

“ What is the matter ?” Montague asked. 

“ There’s hell tcf pay,” was the reply—and then 
silence. 

When Oliver appeared, a few minutes later, he did 
not even stop to set down his hat, but, exclaimed, 
“Allan, what in heaven’s name have you been 
doing ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the other. 

“ Why, that suit!” v 

“ What about it 1” 

“ Good God, man !” cried Oliver. “ Do you mean 
that you really don’t know what you’ve done ?” 

Montague was staring at him. “ I’m afraid I don’t,” 
said he. “ 

“ Why, you’re turning the world upside down !” 
exclaimed the other. “ Everybody you know is crazy 
about it.” 

“ Everybody I know !” echoed Montague. “ What 
have they to do with it ?” 

“ Why, you’ve stabbed them in the back !” half, 
shouted Oliver. “ I could hardly believe my earn 
when they told me. Robbie Walling is simply wild— 
I never had such a time in my life.” 

“ I don’t understand yet,” said Montague, more and 
more amazed. “ What has he to do with it ?” 

“ Why, man,” cried Oliver, “ his brother’s a director 
in the Fidelity ! And his own interests—and all the 
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other companies ! You’ve struck at the whole in¬ 
surance business !” 

Montague caught his breath. “Oh, I see!” he 
said. * 

“ How could you tliink of ffuch a thing 1” cried the 
other, wildly. “ You promised to consult rue about 
things——” * • 

“ I told you when I took this case,” put in Montague, 
quickly. , 

“ I know,” said kis brother. “ But you didn’t 
explain—and what did I know about it ? I thought 
I could‘leave it to your common sense not to mix up 
in a thing like this.” 

“ I’m very sorry,” said Montague, gravely. “ I had 
no idea of any such result.” 

“ That’s what I told Robbie,” said Oliver. “ Good 
God, what a time I had !” . 

He took his hat and coat.and laid them on the bed, 
and sat down and began to tell about it. “I made 
him realize the disadvantage you were under,” he said, 
“ being a stranger and not knowing the ground. I 
believe ho had an idea that you tried to get his con¬ 
fidence on purpose to qttack him. It was Mrs. Robbie, 
I guess—you know her fortune is all in that quarter.” 

Oliver wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
“ My !” ho said.—“ And fancy what old Wyman must 
be saying about this ! And. what a time poor Betty 
must be having ! And then Fredclio Vandam—the air 
will be blue for half a mile round his place ! I must 
send him a wire and explain that it was a mistake, and 
that we’re getting out of it.” 

And he got up, to suit the action to the word. But 
half-way to jbhe desk he heard his brother say,.“ Wait.” 

He turned, and saw Montague, quite pale. “ I 
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suppose by ‘ getting out of it,’ ” said the latter, • you 
mean dropping the case.” 

“ Of course,” was the answer. 

“ Well, then,” hcf continued, very gravely,—“ I can 
see that it’s going to be^iard, and I’m sorry. But you 
might a$ well understand me at the very beginning— 
I will never drop this ca^p. fl 

Oliver’s jaw fell limp. “ Allan !” he gasped. 

There was a silence ; and then the storm broke. 
Oliver knew his brother well enough to realize just how 
thoroughly he meant what he said ; and so he got the 
full force of the shock all at once. He raveef a»d swore 
and wrung his hands, and declaimed at*his brother, 
slSying that he had betrayed him, t that he was ruining 
him—dumping himself and the whole family into the 
ditch. They would be jeeVed at and insulted—they 
would be blacklisted and throvyn 6ut of Society. 
Alice’s career would be cut short—every door would be 
closed to her. His own career would die bbfore it was 
born ; he would never get into the clubs—he would be 
a pariah—he would be bankrupted jmd penniless. 
Again and again Oliver went over the situation, naming 
person after person who woulc^ be outraged, and de¬ 
scribing what that person would do ; there were the 
Wallings and the Venables and the Havens, the Van- 
dams and the Todds and the Wymans—they were all 
one regiment, and Montague had flung a bomb into the 
centre of them! w • • 

It was very terrible to Him to seejiis brother’s rage 
and despair ; but he had seen his w r ay olear through 
this matter, ancl he knew that thero was no turning 
back for him. “ It is painful to learn that all one’s 
acquaintances are thioves,” he said. “ B.ut that does 
not change my opinion of stealing.” 
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“ Rut my God !” cried Oliver ; “ did you come to 
New York to preach sormons ?” 

To which the other answered, “ I came to practise 
law. And the lawyer who will not fight injustice is a 
traitor to his profession.” 

Oliver threw up his hands in despair. WKat could 
one say to a sentiment such as that ? 

—But then again he came to the charge, pointing 
out to his brother the position in ,/hich he had placed 
himself with the Wallings. He had accepted their 
hospitality ; they had taken him and Alice in, and done 
everything jn the world for them—things for which no 
money could ever repay them. And now he had struck 
them ! 

But the only effect of that was to make Montague 
regret that he had over had anything to do with the 
Wallings. If they expected to use their friendship to 
tie his haijjds in such a matter, they were people ho 
would have left alone. 

“ But do you realize that it’s not merely yourself 
you’re ruining ?” cried Oliver. “Do you know what 
you’ro doing to Alice ?” 

“That is harder jet for me,” the other replied. 
“ But I am suro that Alice would not ask me to stop.” 

Montague was firmly set in his own mind ; but it 
seemed to bo quite impossible for his brother to realize 
.that this was the case. Ho would give up ; but then, 
going back into his own mind, and facing the thought 
of this person ami that, and the impossibility of the 
situation which would arise, he would return to tho 
attack with new anguish in his voice. Ho implored and 
scolded, and even wept; and then he would get himself 
together again, and come and sit in front of his brother 
and try to reason with him. 
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And so it was that in the small hours of the morning, 
Montague, pale and nervous, but quite unshaken, was 
sitting and listening* while his brother unfolded before 
him a picture of the Metropolis as he had come to see 
it. It ^as a city ruled by mighty forces—money- 
forces ; great families and “fortunes, which had hgld 
their sway for generations, and regarded the place, with 
all its swarming millions, as their birthright. They 
possessed it utterly—they held it in the hollow of their 
hands. Railroads and telegraphs and telephones— 
banks and insurance and trust companies—a>ll these 
they owned ; and the political machines and the legis- 
hrtHres, the courts and the newspapers, the churches 
and the colleges. And their rule was for plunder ; all 
the streams of profit ran' into their coffers. The 
stranger wild came to their city succeeded’ as he 
helped them in their purposes, and failed if they could 
not use him. A great editor or bishop was .a man who 
taught their doctrines ; a great statesman was a man 
who mado the laws for them ; a great lawyer was 
one who helped thorn to outwit the public. Any man 
who dared to oppose them, they would cast out 
and trample on, they would slander and ridicule and 
ruin. 

And Oliver came down to particulars—he named 
these powerful men, one after one, and showed what 
they could do. if his brother would only Iry a man of' 
the world, and see the thirfg ! Look at all the success¬ 
ful lawyers! Oliver named them,^one,after one— 
shrewd devisers of corporation trickery, with incomes 
of hundreds of thousands a year. He could not name 
the men who had refused to play the game—for no one 
had ever heard of them. But it was so evident what 
would happen in this case! His friends would qast 
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him off ; his own client would get his price—whatevc 
it was—and then leavo him in the lurch, and laugh t 
him ! “ If you can’t make up your mind to play tl: 

game,” cried Oliver, frantically, “ at least you can giv 
it up ! There are plenty pf other ways of fitting 
living—if you'll let me, I’ll take care of you myseli 
rather than have you disgrace me. Tell me—will yo 
do that ? Will you quit altogether ?” • 

And Montagu*' suddenly leaped to his feet, am 
brought his list down upon the desk with a bang 
“ No !” ho cried ; " by God, no !” 

“ Let me make you understand me once for all,” h< 
rushed on. “ You’ve shown me New York as you sec 
it. I don’t believe it’s the truth—I don’t believe it for 
one sing’o moment ! But Jet me tell you this, I shall 
stay here and find out—ant* if it is true, it won’t stop 
me ! I shall stay here and defy those people ! I shall 
stay and light them till the day I die ! They may ruin 
me,—I’ll go and live in a garret if I have to,—but as 
sure as there’s a God that made iqe, I’ll never stop till 
I’ve opened the eyes of the people to what they’re 
doing !” 

Montague towered over his brother, white-hot and 
terrible. Oliver shrank from him-—ho never had seen 
such a burst of wrath from him before. “ Dp you 
understand me now ?” Montague cried ; and ho 
answered, in a despairing voice, “ Yes, yes.” 

“ I see it’s all >ep,” he added weakly. “ You and I 
can’t pull together.” *. 

“ No,” exclaimed the; other, passionately, “ we can’t. 
And we might as well give up trying. You have 
chosen to be a time-server and a lick-spittle, and I 
don’t choose it! Do you think I’ve learned nothing 
in the time I’ve been here ? Whv. man. vmi newi t.« 
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be daring and clever—and now you never draw a breath 
without wondering if these rich snobs will like the way 
you do it ! And yoit want Alice to sell herself to them 
—you want me to sell m*y career to them !” 

There ^vas a long pause. Oliver had turned very 
pale. And then suddenly his brother caught himself 
together, and said : “ I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to 
quarrel, but you’ve {jpaded me too much. I’m grateful 
for what you have tried to do for, me, and I’ll pay you 
back as soon as I can. But I can’t go on with this 
game. I’ll quit, and you can disown md to your 
friends—tell them that I’ve run amuck, arid to forget 
tnSy ever knew me. They’ll hardly blame you for it— 
they know you too well for that. And as for Alice, I’ll 
talk it out with her to-morrow, and let her decide for 
herself—if she wants to be a Society qutfen, she can put 
herself in your hands, and I’ll get out of her way. On 
the other hand, if she approves of what I’m doing, why 
we’ll both quit, and you won’t have to bother with 
either of us.” 

That was the basis upon which they parted for the 
night ; but like most resolutions taken at white heat, 
it was not followed literally. It was very hard for 
Montague to have to confront Alice with such a choice ; 
and as Tor Oliver, when hy went home and thought it 
over, he began to discover gleams of hope. He might 
make it clear to every one that ho wag not responsible* 
for his brother’s business vagaries, and takchis chances 
upon that basis.' After all, there wero wheels within 
wheels in Society ; and if the Robbie Wallings chose to 
break with him—why, they had plenty of enemies. 
There might even be interests which would be benefited 
by Allan’s course, and would take him up. 
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'Montague had resolved to write and break every 
engagement which he had made, and to sever his con¬ 
nection with Society at one stroke. But the next day 
his brother camo again, with compromises and now 
protestations. There was nc use going to the other 
extreme : lie, Oliver, would have it out With the 
Wallings, and they might rfll go on their way as if 
lothing had happened. 

—So Montague made his debut in the role of knight- 
>rrant. He went with many qualms and misgivings, 
mcertain how each new person would take it. The 
rext evening he was promised for a theatre-party with 
Siegfried Harvey ; and they had supper in a private 
•oom at Delmonic6’s, and there came Mrs. Winnie, 
■esplendent as an apple tree in early April—and mur- 
nuring'with bated breath, “ Oh, you dreadful man, 
vhat have you beeti doing V 

“ Have I been poaching on your preserves ?” he 
asked promptly. 

“ No, not mine,” she said, “ but—” and then she 
hesitated. 

“ On Mr. Duval’s ?” he asked. 

“ No,” sho said, “ not liis—but everybody elso’s ! 
He was tolling me about it to-day—thero’s a most 
dreadful uproar. He wanted me to try to find out 
what you were up to, and who was behind it.” . 

Montague listened, wondfcringly. Did Mrs. Winnie 
mean to imply that her husband had asked her to try 
to worm his business secrets out of him ? That was 
what she seemed to imply. ” I told him I never 
talked business with my friends,” sho said. “ He can 
ask you himself, if he chooses. But what does it all 
mean, anyhow ?” 

Montague smiled at the naive inconsistency. 
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“ It means nothing,” said he, “ except that I am 
trying to got justice for a client.” 

“ But can you afford to make so many powerful 
enemies 1” she asked. # 

“ I’ve taken my chants on that,” he replied. 

Mrs. Winnie answered nothing, but laoked at him 
with wondering admiration in her eyes. “ You are 
different from the men about you,” she remarked, 
after ar while—and tfer tone gave Montague to under¬ 
stand that there was one person who meant to stand 
by him. 

Mrs. Winnie Duval was not all Society. Mon¬ 
tague was amused to notice with what suddenness 
the stream of invitations slacked up ; it was necessary 
for Alice to •give her calling list many revisions. 
Freddie Vandam had promised to invite them to his 
place on Long Island, and' of course that Invitation 
would never come ; likewise they would never again see 
the palace of the Lester Todds, upon ( the Jersey 
mountain-top. 

Oliver put in the next few days in calling upon 
people to explain his embarrassing situation. He 
washed his hands of his brother’s affairs, he saicl ; and 
his friends might do the same, if they saw fit. With 
the Robbie Wallings he had a stormy half hour, about 
which he thought it be*t to ’s;iy little to the rest of the 
family. Robbie did not Break with him utterly, 
because’ of their Wall Street Alliance ; but Mrs. Robbie’s 
feeling was so bitter, hh said, that it would be best if 
Alice saw nothing of her for a while. He had a long 
talk with Alice, and explained the situation.^ The girl 
was utterly dumbfounded, for she was deeply grateful 
to Mrs. Robbie, and fond of her as well; and she could 

18 
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not believe that a friend could be so cruelly unjust to 
her. 

The upshot of the whole situation was a very painful 
episode. A few days later Alice mot Mrs. Robbie at a 
re6eption ; and she took the lady aside, and tried to tell 
her how distressed and helpless she was. And the 
result was that Mrs. Robbie' flow into a passion and 
railed at her, declaring in the presence of soveral people 
that she had sponged upon her arid abused her’hospi¬ 
tality ! And so poor Alice came home, weeping and 
half hysterical. 

i All of which, of course, was like oil upon a fire ; 
the heavens were lighted up with the conflagrate • 
The next development was a paragraph in Society’s 
scandal-sheet—telling with infinite gusto how a certain 
ultra-fashionable matron had taken up a family of 
stranded waifs from a far State, and introduced them 
into the bfest circles, a, d even gone so far as to givo a 
magnificent dance in their honour ; and how the dis¬ 
covery had been made that the head of the family had 
been secretly preparing an attack upon their business 
interests ; and of the tearing of hair and gnashing of 
teeth which had followed—and the violent quarrel in 
a public place. The paragraph concluded with the 
prediction that the strangers would find themselves 
the centre of a merry social war. 

Oliver „was the first to ijhow them this paper. But 
'lest by any chance they should miss it, half a dozen 
unknown friends were good enough to mail them copies, 
carefully marked.—And then edme Reggie Mann, who 
as free-lance and gossip-gatherer sat on the fence and 
watched the fun ; Reggie wore a thin veil of sympathy 
over his naked glee, and brought them the latest 
roports from all portions of the battle-ground. Thus 
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they were able to know exactly what everybody was 
saying about them—who was amused and who was 
outraged, and whojproposed to drop them and who to 
take them up. 

Montague listened foi*a while, but then he got tired 
of it, anti went for a walk to escape it—but only to i;un 
into another trap. It \tfas dark, and he was strolling 
down the Avenue, when out of & brilliantly lighted 
jewellery shop canfo Mrs. Billy Alden to her carriage. 
And she hailed him with an exclamation. 

“You man,” she cried, “what haveyou been 
doing ?” 

tried to laugh it off and escape, but she took him 
by the arm, commanding, “ Get 'in hero and tell me 
about it.” 

So he found himself moving with the slow stream of 
vehicles on the Avenue, and with Mrs. Billy gazing 
at him quizzically and asking l^m if he did not feel like 
a hippopotamus in a frog-pond. 

He replied to her raillery by asking her under which 
flag she stood. But 'there was little need to ask that, 
for anyone who was fighting a Walling became ipso 
facto a friend of Mrs. Billy’s. She told Montague that 
if he felt his social position was imperilled, all he had 
to do was to come to her. She would gird on her 
armouu and take the field. 

“ But tell me how,you dame to do it,” she^said. 

He answered that there was very little to tell. He 
had taken up a case which was obviously just, but 
having no idea what 5, storm it would raise. 

Then he noticed that his companion was looking at 
him sharply. “ Do you really mean that’s all there is 
to it ?” she asked. 

“ Of course I do,” said he, perplexed. 


18—2 
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“ Do you know,” was her unexpected response, “ I 
hardly know what to make of you. I’m afraid to trust 
you, on account of your brother.” 

Montaguo was embarrassed. “ I don’t know what 
you mean,” he said. 

“ Everybody thinks there’s some trickery* in that 
suit,” she answered. 

“ Oh,” said Montague, “ I see. Well, they will find 
out. If it will help you any to %now it, I’vw been 
having no end of scenes with my brother.” 

“ I’ll believe you,” said Mrs. 'Billy, genially. “ But 
it seems strange that a man could have been so blind to 
a situation ! I feel quite ashamed because I digbV*. 
help you myself!” 

The carriage had stopped at Mrs. Billy’s home, and 
she aslced him ,to dinner. “ There’ll bo nobody but 
my brother,” she said,—“Sve’re resting this evening. 
And I can make up to you for my negligence !” 

Montague had no engagement, and so ho went in, 
and saw Mrs. Billy’s mansion, which was decorated in 
imitation of a Doge’s palace, and met Mr. “ Davy ” 
Alden, a mild-mannered little gentleman who obeyed 
orders promptly. ThVy had a comfortable dinner of 
half-a-dozen courses, and t lien retired to the drawing¬ 
room, where Mrs. Billy sank into a huge easy chair, 
with a decanter of whisky and some cracked, ice in 
, readiness beside it. Then from *>, tray she selected a 
thick black cigar, and placidly bit off the end and 
lighted it, and then settled back at her ease, and pro¬ 
ceeded to tell Montague about Netv Yosk, and about the 
great families who ruled it, and where and how they had 
got their money, and who were their allies and who 
their enemies, and what particular skeletons were 
hidden in each of their closets. 
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It was worth coming a long way to listen to Mrs. 
Billy tete-a-tete ; her thoughts were vigorous, and her 
imagery was picturesque. She spoke of old Dan 
Waterman, and described him as a wild boar rootjng 
chestnuts. He was all right, she said, if you didn’t 
come under his tree. And Montague asked, “ Which 
is his treo ?” and she answered, “ Ary one he happens to 
be under at the time.” 

t r 

And then she came to the Wallings. Mrs. Billy had 
been in on the inside of that family, and there was 
nothing she didn’t know about it ; and she brought the 
members up, one by one, and dissected them, and ex- 
ifiSStted them for Montague’s benefit. They were typical 
bourgeois people, she said. They were burghers. 
They had never shown the least capacity fos refine¬ 
ment—they ate and drank, and .jostled other people 
out of the way. The old ones had been boors, and the 
new ones were cads. 

And Mrs. Billy sat and puffed at her cigar. “ Do 
you know the history of the family V she asked. 
“ The founder was a rough old ferryman. He fought 
his rivals so well that in the end he owned all the boats ; 
and then some one discovered the idea of buying legis¬ 
latures and building railroads, and he went into that. 
It was a time when they simply grabbed things—if 
you evkr look into it, you’ll find they’re making fortunes 
to-day out of privilege's that the old man dimply s^t 
down on and held. There’s a bridge at Albany, for 
instance, to which they haven’t the slightest right ; 
my brother knows about it—they’ve given themselves 
a contract with their railroad by which they’re paid 
for every passengor, and their profit every year is greater 
than the cost of the bridge. 

The son was the head of the family when I came in ; 
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and I found that he had it all arranged to leave thirty 
million dollars to one of his sons, and only ten million 
to my husband. I set to work to change that, I can 
te^l you. I used to go around to see him, and scratch 
his back and tickle him and make him feel g^od. Of 
coftrse the family went wild—-my, how they hated me ! 
They set old Ellis to work to keep me off—have you 
met Judge Ellis ?” 

“ I have,” said Montague. 

“ Well, there’s a pussy-footed old hypocrite for you,” 
said Mrfe. Billy. “ In those days he was Walling’s 
business lackey—used to pass the money to the legis¬ 
lators and keep the wheels of the machine groaSBh. 
One of the first things I said to the old man was that I 
didn’t ask him to entertain my butler, and he mustn’t 
ask me to entertain his valet—and so I forbid Ellis to 
enter my house. And when, I found that he was trying 
to get between the old man and me, I flew into a 
rage and boxed his cars and chased him out of the 
room !” - 

{ Mrs. Billy paused, and laughed heartily over the 
recollection. “ Of course that tickled the old man to 
death,” she continued. “ The Wallings never could 
make out how I managed ’to get round him as I 
did ; but it was simply because I was honest with him. 
They’d come snivelling round, pretending they were 
anxious about his health ; while i wanted his money, 
and I told him sf\” 

The valialnt lady turned to t^.e docanter. “ Have 
some Scotch ?” she asked, and poured somo for herself, 
and then went on with her story. “ When I first came 
to New York,” she said, “ the rich people’s houses were 
all alike—all dreary brownstone fronts, sandwiohed in 
on one or two city lots. I vowed that I would have a 
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house with some room all around it—and that was the 
beginning of those palaces that all New York walks by 
and stares at, Yoji can hardly believe it now—those 
houses were a scandal! But the sensation tickled the 
old man. I remember, one day we walked up Jhe 
Avenue* to see how they c were coming on ; and he 
pointed with his big stick to the second floor, and asked, 

‘ What’s that ?’ I answered, ‘ It’o a safe I’m building 
into the house.’ 0That was fi new thing, too, in those 
days.)—‘ I’m going to keep my‘money in that,’ I said. 

‘ Bah !’ ho growled, 1 when you’re done with this house, 
you won’t have any money left.’—‘ I’m j plahning to 
v m^e you fill it for me,’ I answered ; and do you know, 
he chuckled all the way home ov*r it !” 

Mrs. Billy sat laughing qoftly to herself. “ We had 
great old battles in those days,” she said. “ Among 
other tilings, I had to put the Wallings into Society. 
They were sneaking round on the outside yhen I came 
—licking people’s boots and expecting to be kicked. 
I said to myself, I’ll put an end to that—we’ll have a 
show-down ! So I .gave a ball that made the whole 
country sit up and gasp—it wouldn’t be noticed par¬ 
ticularly nowadays, but then people had never dreamed 
of anything so gorgeous. And I made out i\ list of all 
the people I wanted to know in New York, and I said 
to myself : ‘ If you come, you’re a friend, and if you 
don’t come, you’re # an enemy.’ And they all came, let 
me tell you ! And there Jvas never any question abevut 
the Wallings being in Society after «hat.” 

Mrs. Billy halted?; and Montague remarked, with a 
smile, that doubtless she was sorry now that she had 
done it. 

“ Oh, no,” she answored, with a shrug of her shoul¬ 
ders. “ I find that all I have to do is to be patient—I 
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hate people, and think I’d like to poison them, but if I 
only wait long enough, something happens to them 
much worse than I ever dreamed, of. You’ll bo re¬ 
venged on the Robbies some day.” 

” I don’t .want any revenge,'” Montague answered. 
“ I’ve no quarrel with .them—I simply wish I 
hadn’t accepted their hospitality. I didn’t know 
they were such little people. It seems hard to 
believe it.” 1 

Mrs. Billy laughed cynically. “ What could you 
expect ?” she said. “ They know there’s nothing to 
them but their money. When that’s gono, they’re 
gone—they could never make any more.” <Jpn 

The lady gave a chuckle, and added : “ Those 
words make me think of Davy’s experience when 
, he wanted to go to Congress ! (Tell him about it, 
Davy.” 

But Mr. Alden did not warm to the subject ; ho left 
the tale to his sister. 

“ He was a Democrat, you know,” said she, “ and 
he went to the boss and told him he’d like to go to 
Congress. The answer was that it would cost him 
forty thousand dollars, and he kicked at the price. 
Others didn’t have to put up such sums, he said—why 
.should he ? And the old man growled at him, ‘ The 
rest have other things to give. One can deliver the 
letter-carriers, another is paid for by a corporation. 
Byt what CiEn you do ? Wha’t is there to you but your 
money ?’—So Da"y paid tho money—didn’t you, 
Davy ?” And Davy grinned sheepishly. 

“ Even so,” she werifc on, “ he came off better 
than poor Devon. They got fifty thousand out 
of him, and. sold him out, and he never got to 
Congress after all! That was just before he concluded 
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that America wasn’t a fit place for a gentleman to 
live in.” 

—And so Mrs. Billy got started on the Devons 
And after that came the Havens and the Wymans 
and the Todds—it was midnight before she got through 
with them all. 



CHARTER XVJII 

The newspapers said nothing more about the Hasbrook 
suit; lyat’ in financial circles Montague had attained 
considerable notoriety because of it. And this was 
the means of bringing him a number of new cases«*«— 

But alas, there were no more fifty-thousand-dollar 
clients ! The first caller was a destitute widow with a 
deed which would have entitled her to the greater part 
of a large city in Pennsylvania—only unfortunately the 
deed was about eighty year’s old. And then there was 
a poor old man who had been hurt in a street-car 
accident and had been tricked into signing away his 
rights ; and an indignant citizen fvho proposed to bring 
a hundred suits against the traction trust for transfers 
refused. All were contingency cases, with the chances 
of success exceedingly remote. And Montague noticed 
that the people had come to him as a last resort, having 
apparently heard of him as a man of altruistic temper. 

There i^as one case whicl\ interested him particularly, 
'because it seemed to fit in 'so ominously with the grim 
prognosis of his* brother. He received a call from an 
elderly gentleman, of,very evident' - refinement and 
dignity of manner, who proceeded to unfold to him a 
most amazing story. Five or six years ago he had 
invented a storage-battery, which was the most 
efficient known. He had organized a company with 
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three million dollars’ capital to manufacture it, himself 
taking a third interest for his patents, and becoming 
president of the company. Not long afterward had 
come a proposal from a, group of men who wished to 
organize company to manufacture automobiles ; thSy 
proposed to form an alliance which wotfld give them 
the exclusive use of the battery. But these men were 
not people with whojn the inventor cared to deal—they 
were traction and gas magnates widely known for their 
unscrupulous methods. And so he had declined their 
offer, and set to work instead to organizer ari auto¬ 
mobile company himself. He had just gotf under way 
‘Avheft he discovered that his rivals had set to work to 
take his invention away from him. A friend who 
owned another third- share hi his company had hypo¬ 
thecated his ‘stock to help form the new company ; 
and now came a call from the bank for more collateral, 
and he was obliged to sell out. And at the Aext stock¬ 
holders’ meeting it developed that their rivals had 
bought it, and likewise more stock in the open market ; 
and they proceeded to take possession of the company, 
ousting the former president—and then making a 
contract with their automobile company to furnish the 
storage-battery at a pric« which left no profit for the 
manufacturers ! And so for two years the inventor 
had ndfc received a dollar of dividends upon his million 
dollars’ worth of paper ; and to cap the climax, the 
company had refused to sRll the battery to his auto 1 
mobile company, and # so that had gone into .bankruptcy, 
and his friend whs ruined also 1 

Montague went into the case very carefully, and 
found that the story was true. What interested him 
particularly in it was the fact that he had met a couple 
of these financial highwaymen in social life; he bad 
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come to know tho son and heir of one of them quite 
well, at Siegfried Harvey’s. This gilded youth was 
engaged to be married in a very few days, and the 
papers had it that the father-in-law had presented the 
bfide with a cheque for a million dollars. Montague 
could not but wonder if it was tho million that had 
been taken from his client! 

There was to bo a ( “ bachelor dinner” at the 
Millionaires’ on the night before the wedding, to which 
he and Oliver had been invited. As he was thinking 
of taking up his case, he w'ent to his brother, saying 
that he wished to decline ; but Oliver had been getting 
back his courage day by day, and declared that it-was 
more important than ever now that he should hold his 
ground, and face his enemies—for Alice’s sake, if not 
for his ow r n. And so Montague went to the dinner, 
and saw deeper yet into the history of the stolen 
millions. ' 

It was a very beautiful affair, in the beginning. 
There was a large private dining-room, elaborately 
decorated, with a string orchestra concealed in a bower 
of plants. But there were cocktails even on the side¬ 
board at the doorway ; and by the time the guests had 
got to the coffee, every one was hilariously drunk. 
After each toast they would hurl their glasses over 
their shoulders. The purpose of a “ bachelor dinner,” 
it appeared, was a farewell to the old days and the boon 
Companions; so there were sentimental and comic 
songs which had' been composed Jor the occasion, and 
were received with whirlwinds of laughter. 

By listening closely and reading between the lines, 
one might get quite a history of tho young host’s 
adventurous career. There was a house up on the 
West Side ; and there was a yacht, with orgies in every 
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part of the world. There was the summer nig&t ‘in 
Newport harbour, when some one had hit upon the 
dazzling scheme of freezing twenty-dollar gold pieces 
in tiny blocks of ice, to bo dropped down the girls’ 
backs ! And there was q banquet in a studio in Naw 
York, when a huge pie had been brought on, from 
which a half-nude girl laid emerged, with a flock of 
canary birds about her! Then there was a damsel 
who had been wont*to dance *upon the tops of supper 
tables, clad in diaphanous costu/he ; and who had got 
drunk after a theatre-party, and set out to,smash up 
a Broadway restaurant. There was a cpusfli from 
,/fliicfgo, a wild lad, who made a speciality of this 
diversion, and whose mistresses wSrc bathed in cham¬ 
pagne.—Apparently t-liero were numberless places in 
the city whera such orgies were carried on continually ; 
there were private clubs, •and artists' “ studios ”— 
there were several allusions to a liigh tower, which 
Montague did not comprehend. Many such matters, 
however, were explained to him by an elderly gentle¬ 
man who sat on his* right, and who seemed to stay 
sober, no matter how much he drank. Incidentally he 
gravely advised Montague to meet one of the young 
host’s mistresses, who was a “ stunning ” girl, and 
was in the market. 

Toward morning the festivities changed to a series 
of wrestling-bouts ; |he ytmng men stripped off their 
clothing and tore the tabled to pieces, and piled it out 
of the way in a corner, smashing mosi of the crockery 
in the process.. Between the matches, * champagne 
would be opened by knocking off the heads of the 
bottles ; and this went on until four o’clock in the 
morning, when many of the guests were lying in heaps 
upon the floor. 
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Montague rode home in a cab with the elderly gentle¬ 
man’who had sat next to him ; and on the way he asked 
if such affairs as this were common. And his com¬ 
panion, who was a “ steel man ” from the West, replied 
by telling him of some which ]ie had witnessed at home. 
At Siegfried Harvey’s theatre-party Montague had 
seen a popular actress in a musical comedy, which was 
then the most successful play running in New York. 
The house was sold oim weeks amend, and after the 
matinee you might observe the street in front of the 
stage-entrance blocked by people waiting to see the 
woman" come out. She was lithe and supple, like a 
panther, and wore close-fitting gowns to reveaj^ her, 
form. It seemed that her play must have been built 
with one purpose in mind, to see how much lgwdness 
could he put upon a stage without interference by the 
police.—And now his companion told him how this 
woman had been invited to 'sing at a banquet given by 
the magnates of a mighty Trust, and had gone after 
midnight to the most exclusive club in the town, and 
sung her popular ditty, “ Won’t you 'come and play 
with me ? ” The merry magnates had taken the invita¬ 
tion literally—with the result that the actress had 
escaped,.from the room with half her clothing torn off 
her. And a little while later an official of this trust 
had wished to get rid of his wife and marry a ghorus- 
girl ; and when public clamour ha^ forced the directors 
to ask him to resign, he had replied by threatening to 
tell about this banquet! 

The next day—or rather, to be precise, that same 
morning—Montague and Alice attended the gorgeous 
wedding. It was declared by the newspapers to be 
the most “ important ” social event of the week ; and 
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it took half a dozen policemen to hold back the crowds 
which filled the street. The ceremony took place at 
St. Cecilia’s, with th,e stately bishop officiating, in his 
purple and scarlet robes. Inside the doors were all the 
elect, exquisitely groomed and gowned, and such ,a 
medley of delicious perfumes as not all. the vales in 
Arcady could equal. The groom had been polished 
and scrubbed, and looked very handsome, though some¬ 
what pale ; and Montague could not but smile as he 
observed the best man, looking ’so very solemn, and 
recollected the drunken wrestler of a few hours before, 
staggering about in a pale blue undershirt 4 ripped up 
J)he back. 

The Montagues knew by this time whom they were 
to avoid. They were graciojisly taken under the wing 
of Mrs. Eldridge Devon—whose real estate was not 
affected by insurance suits ; and the next morning 
they had the satisfaction of seeing their names in the 
list of those present—and even a couple of lines about 
Alice’s costume. (Alice was always referred to as 
“ Miss Montague ” ; .it was very pleasant to be the 
“ Miss Montague,” and to think of all the other would- 
be Miss Montagues in the city, who were thereby 
haughtily rebuked !) In the “yellow ” papers there 
were also accounts of the trousseau of the bride, and of 
the wojiderful gifts which she had received, and of the 
long honeymoon which she was to spend in the Medi¬ 
terranean upon her husband’s yacht. Montague found 
himself wondering if the ghosts of its former occupants 
would not haunt.her, and whether she would have been 
as happy, had she known as much as he knew. 

He found food for a good deal of thought in the 
memory of this banquet. Among the tilings which he 
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h'adgathered from the songs was a hint that Oliver, also, 
had some secrets, which he had not seen fit to tell his 
brother. The keeping of young .girls was apparently 
one of the established customs of the “ little brothers 
of the rich ”—and, for that'matter, of many of the 
big brothers,, also. A little later MontagUo had a 
curious glimpse into the life of this “ half-world.” He 
had occasion one evening to call up a certain financier 
whom he had come to krrow quite Vsell—a man ofdamily 
and a member of tire church. There were some im¬ 
portant papers to be signed and sent off by a steamer ; 
and the great man’s secretary said that he would try 
to find him. A minute or two later he called up^on? 
tague and asked him if he would be good enough to go 
to an address uptown. It was a house not far from 
Riverside Drive ; and Montague went there and found 
his acquaintance, with several other prominent men of 
affairs whpm he knew, conversing in a drawing-room 
with one of the most charming ladies he had ever met. 
She was exquisite to look at, and one of the few people 
in New York? whom he had found worth listening to. 
He spent such an enjoyable evening, that when he was 
leaving, he remarked to the lady that he would like his 
• cousin Alice to meet her ; and then he noticed that 
she flushed slightly, and was embarrassed. Later on 
he learned to his dismay that the charming and beauti¬ 
ful lady did not go into Society. 

» Nor was this at all rare ; in the contrary, if one took 
the trouble to make inquiries, he would find that such 
establishments were everywhere taken for granted. 
Montague talked about it with Major Venable ; and 
out of his gossip storehouse the old gentleman drew 
forth a string of anecdotes that made one’s hair stand 
on end. There was one all-powerful magnate, who had 
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a passion for the wife of a great physician ; and lie 
had given a million dollars or so to build a hospital, 
and had provided that it should be the finest in the 
world, and that this physician should go abroad for 
three years to study the-institutions of Europe ! No 
conventions counted with this old man—if he saw ,a 
woman whom he wanted', he would ask for her ; and 
women in Society felt that it was a'n honour to be his 
mistress. Not long* after this a man who voiced the 
anguish of a mighty nation was turned out of several 
hotels in New York because he was not married accord¬ 
ing to the laws of South Dakota ; but this*other man 
would take a woman to any hotel in the city, and no 
one would dare oppose him ! 

And there was another, a: great traction king, who 
kept mist.resshs in Chicago and Paris .pul London, as 
well as in New York : he had one just around the corner 
from his palatial home, and had an underground 
passage leading to it. And the .Major told with glee 
how he had shown this to a friend, and the latter had 
remarked, “ I’m too stout to get through’ there.”—“ I 
know it,” replied the other, “ else I shouldn’t have 
told you !” 

And so it went. One of„the richest men in New York 
was a sexual degenerate, with half a dozen women on 
his hands all the time ; he would Send them cheques, 
and they would uso thesQ to blackmail hyu. This 
man’s young wife had bedn shut up in a closet foi* 
twenty-four hours by her mother td coippel her to 
marry him.—And then there was the charming talc of 
how he had gone away upon a mission of state, and 
had written long messages full of tender protestations, 
and given them to a newspaper correspondent to cable 
home “ to his wife.” The correspondent had thought 
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it such a touching example of conjugal devotion that 
he told about it at a dinner-party when he came back ; 
and he was struck by the sudden silence that fell. 

“ The messages had been sent to a code address !” 
chuckled the Major. “ And every one at the table 
knew who had got them !”• 

A few days after’this, Montague received a telephone 
message from Siegfried Harvey / 5 who said that he 
wanted to see him about a matter of business. He 
asked him to lunch at the Noonday Club ; and Mon¬ 
tague went-—though not without a qualm. For it was 
in the Fidelity Building, the enemy’s bailiwiqjt : a, 
magnificent structure with halls of white marble, and 
a lavish display of bronze. It occurred to Montague 
that somewhere in this structure people'were at work 
preparing an answer to his" charges ; he wondered what 
they were saying. 

The two had lunch, talking meanwhile about the 
coming events in Society, and about politics and wars ; 
and when the coffee was served And they were alone in 
the room, Harvey settled his big frame back in Iris 
chair, and began :—* 

“ ln*thc first place,” he said, “ I must explain that 
I’ve something to say that is devilish hard to get into. 
I’m so much afraid of your jumping to a wrong con¬ 
clusion in the middle of it—I’d like you to agree to listen 
• for a minute or two before*you think at all.” 

“ All right,”*said Montague, .with a smile. “ Fire 
away.” 4 * 

And at once the other became grave. “ You’ve 
taken a case against this company,” he said. “ And 
Ollio has talked enough to me to make me understand 
that you’ve done a plucky thing, and that you must 
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be everlastingly sick of hearing from cowardly peopk 
who want you to drop it. I’d be very sorry to bf 
classed with them,*for even a moment ; and you must 
understand at the outset that I haven’t a particle of 
interest in the companyy and that it wouldn’t matter 
to me if I had. I don’t* try to use my friends 'in 
business, and I don’t let’ money count with me in my 
social lifo. I mad^ up my mind to take the risk of 
speaking to you About this case, simply because I 
happen to know one or two things about it that I 
thought you didn’t know. And if that’s sc,*yqu are at 
a great disadvantage ; but in any case, please under¬ 
stand that I have no motive but friendship, and so if 
I am butting in, excuse me.” 

When Siegfried Harvey talked, he looked straight 
at one with* his clear blue eyes H and there was no 
doubting his honesty. “ i am very much obliged to 
you,” said Montague. “ Pray tell me whai you have 
to say.” 

“ Ail right,” said the other. “ It can be done very 
quickly. You havo’taken a case which involves a 
great many sacrifices upon your part. And I wondered 
if it had ever occurred to you to ask whether you 
might not be taken advantage of ?” 

“ How do you mean ?” asked Montague. 

“ Do you know the people who are behind you 1” 
inquired the other. »“ Do you know them well enough 
to be sure what are their m'otives in the case ?” 

Montague hesitate^, and thought. ' “ No,” he said, 
“ I couldn’t say that I do.” „ 

“ Then it’s just as I thought,” replied Harvey. 
“ I’ve been watching you—you are an honest man, 
and you’re putting yourself to no end of trouble from 
the best of motives. And unless I’m mistaken, you’re 
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being used by men who are not honest, and whom you 
wouldn’t work with if you knew their purposes.” 

“ What purpose's could they ha Vo ?” 

“ There are several possibilities, in the first place, 
it* might be a ‘ strike ’ suit-•somebody who 'p hoping 
to be bought oil for a big price. That is what nearly 
every one thinks is the case. But 1 don’t ; I think it’s 
more likely some one within the company who is trying 
to put the administration In a hole.” 

“ Who could that be 1” exclaimed Montague, 
amazed, * 

“ 1 don’t know that. I’m not familiar enough with 
the situation in the Fidelity— it’s changing all the4ime. w 
I simply know that there are factions struggling for the 
control of it, and hating each ‘other furiously, and 
ready to do anything in the world to cripple each other. 
You know that their forty millions of surplus gives an 
enormous* power ; I’d rather be able to swing forty 
millions in the Street than to have ten millions in my 
own right. And so the giants are fighting for the 
control of those companies ; and you can’t tell who’s 
in and who’s out—you can never know the real meaning 
of anything that happens in the st ruggle. All that you 
can be sure of is that the game is crooked from end to 
end, and that nothing that happens in it is what it 
pretends to be.” • 

Montague listened, half /lazed? and feeling as if the 
ground he stood on were caving beneath his feet. 

“ What do you know about tjiose who brought you 
this case V 7 asked his companion, suddenly. 

“ Not much,” he said weakly. 

Harvey hesitated a moment. “ Understand me, 
please,” he said. “ I’ve no wish to pry into your 
tdfairs, and if you don’t care to say any more, I’ll under- 
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stand it perfectly. But I’ve hoard it said that the man 
who started the thing was Ellis.” 

Montague, in his turn, hesitated ; then he said, 
“ That is correct—between you and me.” 

“ Very good,” said Harvey, “ and that is what 
made mo suspicious. Do you know anything aboilt 
Ellis ?” 

“ I didn’t,” said- the othoj*. “ I’ve heard a little 
since.” 

“ I can fancy so,” said Harvey. “ And I can tell 
you that Ellis is mixed up in life-insurance 'matters in 
all sorts of dubious ways. It seems to me that you 
liaw*rcason to be most careful where you follow him.” 

Montague sat with his hands clenched and his brows 
knitted. His friend’s talk’had been like a flash of 
lightning ; if revealed huge menacing forms in the 
darkness about him. All the structure of his hopes 
seemed to bo tottering ; his ease, that he had worked 
so hard over—his fifty thousand dollars that he had 
been so proud of ! Could it be that he hacj been tricked, 
and had made a fool of himself ? 

“ Ho in the world am 1 to know ?” he cried. 

“ That is more than I can tell,” said his friend. 
“ And for that matter, I’m not sure that you could do 
anything now. All that 1 could do was to warn you 
what sbrt of ground you rjero treading on, so that you 
could watch out for "yourself in future.” *> 

Montague thanked him heartily for that service ; 
and then he went bf**k to his office, and spent the rest 
of the day pondering the matter. 

What he had heard had made a vast change in 
things. Before it everything had seemed simple ; and 
now nothing was clear. He was overwhelmed with a 
sense of the utter futility of his efforts ; he was tryihg 
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to build a house upon quicksands. There was nowhere 
a solid spot upon which he could set his foot. There 
was nowhere any truth—there were only contending 
powers who used the phrases of truth for their own 
purposes ! And now he saw himself as tho world saw 
him,—a party to a piece of trickery,—a knave like all 
tho rest. He felt that ho had been tripped up at the 
first step in his career. 

The conclusion of the whole matter was that he took 
an afternoon train for Albany ; and the noxt morning 
he talked the matter out with tho Judge. Montague 
had realized the need of going slowly, for, after all, he 
had no definite ground for suspicion ; and so, ♦.'ery 
tactfully and cautiously he explained, that it had come 
to his ears that many people believed there were 
interested parties behind the suit of Mr. Hasbrook ; and 
that this had made him uncomfortable, as ho know 
nothing whatever about his client. He had come to 
ask the Judge’s advice in the matter. 

No one could have taken the thing more graciously 
than did the great man ; he was all kindness and tact. 
In the first place, he said, he had warned him in 
advance that enemies would attack him and slander 
him, and that all kinds of subtle means would be used 
to influence him. And he must understand that these 
rumours were part of such a campaign ; it made no 
difference <how good a frienchhad brought them to him 
—how could he know who nad brought them to that 
friend ? ' ,»« 

The Judge ventured to hope that nothing that any¬ 
one might say could influence him to believe that he, 
the Judge, would havo advised him to do anything 
improper. 

tl No,” said Montague, “ but can you assure me 
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that there are no interested parties. behind Mr. Has- 
brook ?” 

“ Interested parties ?” asked the other. 

“ I mean people connected with the Fidelity or other 
insurance companies.” . * 

“ Wliy, no,” said the Jddgeq “ I certainly couldn’t 
assure you of that.” 

Montague looked surprised. “ \Tou mean you don’t 
know ?” * • * 

“ I mean,” was the answer, “ that I wouldn’t feel at 
liberty to tell, even if I did know.” • 

And Montague stared at him ; he had not been 
prepared for this frankness. 

“ It never occurred to me,” \ho other continued, 

“ that that was ?» matter which could make any 
difference td you.” 

“ Why-” began Moiltaguo. 

“ Pray understand me, Mr. Montague*” said the 
Judge. “ It seemed to me that this was obviously a 
just case, and it seemed so to you. And the only other 
matter that I thought you had a right’ to be assured 
of was that it was seriously meant. Of that I felt 
assured. It did not seem to *me of any importance 
that there might be interested individuals behind Mr. 
Hasbrook. Let us suppose, for instance, that there 
were*somo parties who had been offended by the ad¬ 
ministration of the Fidelity, and were ^anxious tq 
punish it. Could a lawyer be justified in refusing *to 
take a just case,.pimply because *he ^new of such 
private motives ? Or, let us assume an extreme case 
—a factional fight within the company, as you say has 
been suggested to you. Well, that would be a case of 
thieves falling out; and is there any reason why the 
public should not reap the advantage of such a situ a- 
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tion ? The men inside the company are the ones who 
would know first what is going on ; and if you saw a 
chance to use such an advantage in «, just fight—would 
you not do it ?” , 

So the Judge went on, gracious and plausible—and 
’ so subtly and exquisitely corrupting ! Underneath his 
smoothly flowing sentences Montague could feel the 
presence of one fundamental thought ; it was un¬ 
uttered and oven unhinted, but it pel vaded the Judge’s 
discourse as a mood pervades a melody. The young 
lawyer had got a big fee, and lie had a nice easy case ; 
and as a mar. of the world, he could not really wish to 
pry into it too closely. He had hoard gossip, and/alt 
that his reputation required him to he disturbed ; but 
ho had come, simply to be smoot hcd^down the back and 
‘made at ease, and enabled to keep his fee without losing 
his good opinion of himself. 

Montague quit, because he concluded that it was not 
worth while to try to make himself understood. After 
all, he was in the case now, and there was nothing to 
be gained by a breach. Two things’ he felt that he had 
made certain by the interview -first, that his client 
was a “ dummy,” and that it was really a case of thieves 
falling out ; and second, that hg had no guarantee that 
he might not be left in the lurch at any moment— 
except the touching confidence of the Judge in aomo 
parties unknown. 



CHAPTER XI£ 

Montague came Home wi#h*his mind made up that 
there was nothing lie could do except to be more 
careful next time. For this mistake he would have to 
pay the price. 

U* had still to learn what the full price was. The 
day after his return there came a caller—Mr. John C. 
Burton, read his card. He proved to be a canvassing 
agent for thJ company which published the scandal- 
sheet of Society. They Avere preparing a de luxe 
account of the prominent families of New York ; a very 
sumptuous affair, with a highly exclusive set of sub¬ 
scribers, at the rate of fifteen hundred dollars per set. 
Would Mr. Montague by any chance care to have his 
family included ? 

And Mr. Montague explained politely that he was a 
comparative stranger in*New York, and wduld not 
belong properly in such a volume. But the agent was 
not satisfied with this. There might be reasons for 
his subscribing, even* so ; fyierc might be special eases ; 
Mr. Montague, as a stranger, might not realize tint 
important nature of.{he offer ; after Ac h%d consulted 
his friends, he might change his mind—and so on. As 
Montague listened to this series of broad hints, and 
took in the meaning of them, the colour mounted to 
his cheeks—until at last he rose abruptly and bid the 
man good afternoon. • 
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But then as he sat alone, Ms anger died away, and 
there was left only discomfort and uneasiness. And 
three or four days later he bought Another issue of the 
paper, and sure enough, there was a new paragraph ! 

He stood on the street-corner reading it. Tju: social 
war was raging hotly, it saitl ; and added that Mrs. do 
Graffenried was threatening to tako up the cause of 
the strangers. Then it went on to picture a certain 
exquisite young man of fashion who 1 'was rushing about 
among his friends to apologize for his brother’s indis- 
cretionSj Also, it said, there was a brilliant social 
queen, wife'of a great banker, who had taken up the 
cudgels.—And then came three sentences more, yjhich 
made the blood leap like flame into Montague’s cheeks : 

“There have not been lacking‘comments upon her 
suspicious ardour. It has been noticed that since the 
advent of the romantic-looking Southerner, this restless 
lady’s interest in the Babists and the trance mediums 
has waned ; and now Society is watching for tho 
denouement of a most interesting situation.” 

To Montague these words came like a blow in the 
face. He went on down the street, half dazed. It 
seemed to him the blackest shame that New York 
had yet Shown him. He clenehed his fists as he walked, 
whispering to himself, “ The scoundrels !” 

Ho realized instantly that he was helpless. *Down 
home onq would have thrashed the editor of such a 
£>aper ; but here he was in* tho wolves’ own country, 
and he could do’nothing. He wpnt back to his office, 
and sat down at the de§k. • 

“ My dear Mrs. Winnie,” he wrote. “ I have just 
read the enclosed paragraph, and I cannot tell you how 
profoundly pained I am that your kindness to us should 
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have made you the victim of such an outrage. I am 
quite helpless in the matter, except to enable you to 
avoid any further sftmoyance. Please believe me when 
I say that we shall all of us understand perfectly if you 
think tli^it we had best not meet again at present ; and 
that this will make no difference whatever in our 
feelings.” 

♦ 

This letter Mont'ague sent By a messenger ; and then 
he went home. Perhaps ten minutes after he arrived, 
the telephone bell rang—and there was Mrst \Yinnie. 

“ Your note has come,” she said. “ Have you an 
engagement this evening ?” 

“ No,” he answered. 

“ Well,” she said,»“ will you come to dinner ?” 

“ Mrs. Winnie-” he protested. 

“ Please come,” she said. “ Please !” 

“ I hate to have you——” he began. 

“ I wish you to come !” she said, a third time. 

So he answered, “ Very well.” 

He went; and when he entered the house, the butler 
led him to the elevator, saying,*“ Mrs. Duval says will 
you please come upstairs, sir.” And there MA. Winnie 
met him, with flushed cheeks and eager countenance. 

She* was even lovelier than usual, in & soft cream- 
coloured gown, and a (jrimson rose in lyir bosom. 
“ I’m all alone to-night,” she said, “ so we’ll dine fh 
my apartments. lYe’d be lost ii? th&t big room 
downstairs.” • s 

She led him into her drawing-room, where great 
armfuls of new roses scattered their perfume. There 
was a table set for two, and two big chairs before the 
fire which blazed in the hearth. Montague noticed 
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that her hand trembled a little, as she motioned him 
to one of them ; he could read her excitement in her 
whole aspect. She was flinging doAn the gauntlet to 
her enemies ! 

‘'Let us eat first and talk afterward,” she said, 
hurriedly. “ We’ll he happy for a while, anyway.” 

And she went on to be happy, in her nervous and 
eager way. She talked about the new opera which 
■was to be given, and about°Mrs. de'TfraffenriedVnew 
entertainment, and about .Mrs. Ridgley-Clieveden’s 
ball ; also about the hospital for crippled children 
which she Manted to build, and about Mrs. Vivie 
Patton’s rumoured divorce. And. meantime, ^Ihe 
sphinx-like attendants moved here and there, and the 
dinner came and went. They took their coffee in the 
big chairs by the fire. ; and the table was swept dear, 
and the servants vanished, ’dosing the doors behind 
them. * 

Then Montague set his cup aside, and sat gazing 
sombrely into the fire. And Mrs. Winnie .watched him. 
There was a long silence. 

Suddenly he heard her voice. “ Ho you find it so 
easy to give up our friendship ?” she asked. 

“I didn’t think about it’s being easy or bard,” ho 
answered. “ I simply thought of protecting you.” 

“ And do you think that my friends are nothing to 
pie ?” she .demanded. “ Hove I -so very many as 
tlfat ?” And she clenched Her hands with a sudden 
passionato gesture. “ T)o you think that I will let 
those wretches frighten mo into doing what they want ? 
I’ll not give in to them—not for anything that Lolia 
can do !” 

A look of perplexity crossed Montague’s face. 
“ Lolia ?” he asked. 
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‘ Mrs. Robbie Walling !” she cried. “ Don’t you 
suppose that she is responsible for that paragraph ?” 

Montague started. 

“ That’s the way tjiev fight their battles !” cried 
Mrs. Winnie. “ They } vyy money to those scoundVels 
to be protected. And then they send nasty gossip 
about people they wish to injure.” 

“ You don’t mcjn that!” exclaimed the man. 

“T)f course 1 80 ,” cri(Kl*sho. “I know that it’s 
true ! I know that Robbie Walling paid fifteen 
thousand dollars for some trumpery volumes that they 
got out ! And how do you suppose the paper gets its 
gossip f ’ 

“ I didn't know,” said Montague. “ But I never 
dreamed-” * 

" Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Minnie, “theirmail is full 
of blue and gold monogrfun stationery '. I’ve known 
guests to sit down and write gossip about their hostesses 
in their own homes. Oh, you’ve no idea of people’s 
vileness !” 

“ I had some idea,” said Montague, after a pause.— 
“ That was why I wished to protect you.” 

“ 1 don’t wish to be protected !” she cried, vehem¬ 
ently. “I’ll not give .them the Satisfaction. They 
wish to make me give you up, and I’ll not do it, for 
anything they can say !” 

Montague sat \\«ith knitted brows, gazipg into the 
fire. “ When I read that paragraph,” he said slowly. 
“ I could not bearJp think of the mfhapyiness it might 
cause you. 1 thought of how much it might disturb 
your husband-” 

“ My husband !” echoed Mrs. Winnie. 

There was a hard tone in her voice, as! she went on. 
“ He will fix it up with them,” she said,—“ that’s his 
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way. There will be nothing more published, you can 
feel sure of that.” 

Montague sat in silence. That vas not the reply he 
had expected, and it rather disconcerted him. 

“If that were all—” he said, with hesitation. 
“.But I could not know. I thought that the paragraph 
might disturb him for another reason—that it might 
be a cause of unhappiness between you and him-” 

There was a pause. ' Ykm don’t understand,’ said 
Mrs. Winnie, at last. 

Without turning his head he could see her hands, 
as they" lay upon her knees. She was moving them 
nervously. “ You don’t understand,” she repeated. 

When sire began to speak again, it was in a low, 
trembling voice. “ I must tell you,” she said ; “ I 
have felt sure that you did not know.” 

There was another pause. She hesitated, and her 
hands trembled ; then suddenly she hurried on.—“ I 
wanted you to know. I do not lovo my husband. I 
am not bound to him. He has nothing to say in my 
affairs.” 

Montague sat rigid, turned to stone. He was half 
dazed by the words. He could feel Mrs. Winnie’s gaze 
fixed upon him ; and he coujd feel the hot flush that 
spread over her throat and cheeks. 

“ It—it was not fair for you not to know,” she whis¬ 
pered. And her voice died ^way, and there was again 
a silence. Montague was dumb. 

“ Why don’t you say something V’ she panted, at 
last ; and he caught the note of anguish in her voice. 
Then he turned and stared at her, and saw her tightly 
clenched hands, and the quivering of her lips. 

He was shocked quite beyond speech. And he saw 
her bosom heaving quickly, and saw the tears start 
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into her eyes. Suddenly she sank down, and covered 
her face with her hands and broke into frantic sobbing. 

“ Mrs. Winnie !”«he cried ; and started to his feet. 

Her outburst continued. He saw that she was 
shuddering violently. “Then you don’t love rm?!” 
she waiAd. • . 

Ho stood trembling and utterly bewildered. “ I’m 
so sorry !” he whispered. “ Oh, Mrs. Winnie—I had 
no ic>oa——” • # • 

“ I know it ! I know it !” ‘she cried. “ It’s my 
fault! I was a fool ! I knew it all the tyne. But I 
hoped—I thought you might, if you knew *— 

And then again her tears choked her ; she was con¬ 
vulsed with pain and grief. * 

Montague stood watching her, helpless with distress. 
Sho caught hold of the arm of the chair, cwffvillsively, 
and he put his hand upon hers. 

“ Mrs. Winnie-” ho began. 

But sho jerked her hand away and Hid it. “No, 
no !” she cried, in terror. “ Don’t touch me !” 

And suddenly she’ looked up at him, stretching out 
her arms. “ Don’t you understand that I love you ?” 
sho exclaimed. “ You despise’mo for it, I know— 
but 1 can’t help it. I wjjl tell you, even so !• It’s the 
only satisfaction I can liavo. I have always loved you ! 
And 1,thought—I thought it was only that you didn’t 
understand. L was^ read^ to brave all the world—I _ 
didn’t care who knew it,» or what anybody said. I 
thought we could by happy—I thought I could be free 
at last. Oh, yau’ve no idea how unhappy I am—and 
how lonely—and how I longed to escape ! And I 

believed that you—that you might-” 

And then the tears gushed into Mrs. Winnie’s eyes 
again, and her voice became the voice of a little child. 
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“ Don’t you think that you might come to love me ?” 
she wailed. 

Her voico shook Montague, so that he trembled to 
the depths of him. But his fa<y» only became the more 
grhve. 

‘“You despise me because I told you !”' she ex¬ 
claimed. 

“No, no, Mrs. Winnie,” lie said. “J could not 

possibly do that-” 1 >< 

“ Then—then why--” she whispered.—“ Would 

it be so ha,’'( 1 to love me ?” 

“ It would be very easy,” he said, “ but I dare not 
let myself.” f 

She looked at him' piteously. “ You are so cold—so 
merciless !” she cried. * 

He aVisw^red nothing, and she sat trembling. “ Have 
you ever loved a woman C’-she asked. 

There was a long pause. He sat in the chair again. 
“ Listen, Mrs. Winnie ”—he began at last. 

“ Don’t call me that !” she exclaimed. “ Call me 
Evelyn—please.” 

“ Very well,” he said—“ Evelyn. 1 did not intend 
to make you unhappy--if 1 had had any idea, I should 
never have seen you again. J„will toll you—what I have 
never told anybody before. Then you will under¬ 
stand.” , 

He sat for a few moments, in a*sombre reverie. 

‘ “ Once,” lie said, “ when I was young, I loved a 
woman—a quadroon girl. That iyas in New Orleans ; 
it is a custom' we have there. They .have a world of 
their own, and we take care of them, and of the children; 
and every one knows about it. I was very young, only 
about eighteen ; and she was even younger. But I 
found out then what women are, and what love means 
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to them. I saw how they c<yild suffer. And then she 
died in childbirth—the child ctied, too.” 

Montague’s voi&e was very low ; and Mrs. Winnie 
sat with her hands clasped, and her eyes riveted upon 
his face. “ I saw her dio,” he said. “ And that was 
all. I have never forgotfen it. I made up my mind 
then that I had done ’wrong ; and that never again 
while I lived would I offer my love to a woman, unless 
I could devote all my lift? to her. So you see, I am 
afraid of love. I do not wish to suffer so much, or to 
make others suffor. And when anyone speaks to me 
as you did, it brings it all back to me—It makes me 
shrink up and wither.” 

He paused, and the other cauglit her breath. 

“ Understand mt%” she said, her voice tj>4nbling. 
“ I would not ask any pledges of you. Twould pay 
whatever price there was "to pay—I am not afraid to 
suffer.” 

V‘ I do not wish you to suffer,” he said. “ I do not 
wish to take advantage of any woman.” 

“ But I have nothing in the world tliat I value !” 
she cried. “ I would go away—I would give up every¬ 
thing, to be with a man like you. I have no ties—no 
duties-” 

He interrupted hor. “You have your hus¬ 
band-*—” he said. 

And she cried oui in sudden fury—“ My husband !” 

“ Has no one ever told* you about my husband ?'*’ 
she asked, after a pajise. 

“ No one,” ht! said. 

“ Well, ask them !” she exclaimed. “ Meantime, 
take my word for it—I owe nothing to my 
husband.” 

Montague sat staring into the fire. “ But consider 

20 
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my own case,” he said. “ I have duties—my mother 
and my cousin-” 

“ Oh, don’t say any more !” cried the woman, with 
a break in her voice. “ Say that you don’t love me— 
that is all there is to say ! And you will neve^ respect 
mb again ! I have been a fool—I have ruined every¬ 
thing ! I have flung away your friendship, that I 
might have kept !” 

“ No,” he said. 

But she rushed on, vehemently—“ At least, I have 
been hopes'—give me credit for that ! That is how 
all my troubles come—1 say what is in my mind, and l 
pay the price for my blunders. It is not as if I f were 
cold and calculating—so don’t despise me altogether.” 

“ I couldn’t despise you,” said* Montague. “ I am 
simply pained, because I have made you unhappy. 
And I did not mean to.” 

Mrs. Wfhnie sat staring ahead of her in a sombre 
reverie. “ Don’t think any more about it,” she srid, 
bitterly. “ I will get over it. I am not worth 
troubling about. Don’t you suppose I know how you 
feel about this world that I live in ? And I’m part of 
it—1 beat my wings.’and try to get out, but 1 can’t. 
I’m in it" and I’ll stay in till 1 die ; I might as well give 
up. I thought that I could steal a little joy—you have 
no idea how hungry I am for a little joy ! You have 
no idea h 9 w lonely 1 am ! And hew empty my life is ! 
You talk about your fear of making me unhappy ; it’s 
a grim jest—but* I’ll give you permission, if you can ! 
I’ll ask nothing—no promises, no sacrifices ! I’ll take 
all the risks, and pay all the penalties !” 

She smiled through her tears, a sardonic smile. He 
was watching her, and she turned again, and their eyes 
met; again he saw the blood mount from her throat to 
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her cheeks. At the same tfrne came the old stirring of 
the wild beasts within himTVHe knew that the less 
time he spent in ^sympathizing with Mrs. Winnie, the 
better for both of tham. 

He Ijad started to rise,, and words of farewell were on 
his lips ; when suddenly there came a knock upon the' 
door. * 

Mrs. Winnie sjjrang to her feet. “ Who is that ?” 
she* cried. 

And the door opened, and Mr. Duval entered. 

“ Good evening,” he said pleasantly* and came 
toward her. 

iyj's. Winnie flushed angrily^ and stared at him. 
“ Why do you come here unannounced ?” she cried. 

“I apologize,” he said—“ but I found in my 

mail-” * ^ 

« 

And Montague, in the &ct of rising to greet him, saw 
that he had the offensive clipping in his ltand. Then 
saw Duval give a start, and realized that the man 
had not beep aware of his presence in the room. 

Duval gazed from Montague to his wife, and noticed 
for the first time her tears, and her agitation. “ I beg 
pardon,” he said. “ I am evidently trespassing.” 

“ You most certainly.are,” responded Mrsl. Winnie. 

He made a move to withdraw ; but before he could 
take^i step, she had brushed past him and left the room, 
slamming the dooa behind her. 

And Duval stared aftdr her, and then he stared at 
Montague, and lepghed. “ Well !* wety ! well !” he 
said. • 

Then, checking his amusement, he added, “ Good 
evening, sir.” 

“ Good evening,” said Montague. 

He was trembling slightly, and Duval noticed* it; 

20—2 
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he smiled genially. “ Thy*, is the sort of material out 
of which scenes are mc.de,” said he. “ But I beg you 
not to be embarrassed—we won’t have any scenes.” 

Montague could think of nothing to say to that. 

“ I owe Evelyn an apology/’ the other continued. 
“ It was entirely an accident—this clipping, you see. 
I do not intrude, as a rule. You may make yourself at 
home in future.” , 

Montague flushed scarlet dc the words. 

“ Mr. Duval,” he said, “ I have to assure you that 
you are npstoken-” 

The other %tared at him. “Oh, come, come!” he 
said, laughing. “ Let us talk as men of the world./ 

“ I say that you are mistaken,” said Montague 
again. 

The other’§nrugged i his shoulders. “ Very well,” he 
said genially. “ As you please. I simply wish to 
make matters clear to you, that’s all. I wish you joy 
with Evelyn. I say nothing about her—you love lie*’ 
Suffice it that I’ve had her, and I’m tired of her ; the 
field is yours. But keep her out of mischief, and don’t 
let her make a fool of herself in public, if you can help 
it. And don’t let her spend too much money—she 
costs me a million a year already.—Good evening, Mr. 
Montague.” 

And he went out. Montague, who stood like a 
statue, could hear him chuckling all"the way down the 
hall. 

At last Mootagile himself started. «to leave. But he 
heard Mrs. Winnie coming back, and he waited for her. 
She came in and shut the door, and turned toward 
him. 

“ What did he say ?” she asked. 

“*He—was very pleasant,” said Montague. 
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And she smiled grimly. V‘ I went out on purpose,” 
she said. “ I wanted you toK^Jhim—to see what sort 
of a man he is, “and how much ‘ duty ’ I owe him ! 
You saw, I guess.” * 

“ Y^s, I saw,” said he. 

Then again he started*to go. But she took him by J 
the arm. “ Come and talk to me,” she said. 
“ Please !” 

And she led hirfr back tcftlle fire. “ Listen,” she said. 

I 

“ He will not come here again. He is going away 
to-night—I thought he had gone already. t And he 
does not return for a month or two. There will be no 
on£ to disturb us again.” 

She came close to him and gazed up into his face. 
She had wiped her tears away, and her ijyjfey look 
had come Back to her ; she was lovelier tffian ever. 

“ I took you by surprise,” she said, smiling. “ You 
didn’t know what to make of it. And I v?as ashamed 
thought you would hate me. But I’m not going to 
be unhappy .any more—I don’t care at all. I’m glad 
that I spoke !” 

And Mrs. Winnie put up her hands and took him by 
the lapels of his coat. “ I know that you love me,” 
she said ; “ I saw it in-your eyes just now; before he 
came in : It is simply that you won’t let yourself go. 
You^have so’ many doubts and so many fears. But 
you will see that J am .right; you will Ie 3 .n 1 to love 
me. You won’t be able ^to help it—I shall be so kind 
and good ! Only «don’t go away—* 

Mrs. Winnie was so close to him that her breath 
touched his cheek. “ Promise me, dear,” she whis¬ 
pered—“ promise me that you won’t stop seeing me— 
that you will learn to love me. I can’t do without 
you !” 
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Montague was trembling in every nerve ; he felt like 
a man caught in a rm+ .''Mrs. Winnie had had every¬ 
thing she ever wanted in her life ; and now she wanted 
him ! It was impossible for her to face any other 
thougnr. 

“ Listen,” he began gently. 

But she saw the look of resistance in his eyes, and 
she cried “ No no—don’t! I cannot do without you ! 
Think! I love you ! Wllafc more cSn I say to y6u ? 
I cannot believe that you don’t care for me—you have 
been fond of me—1 have seen it in your face. Yet 
you’re afraid of me—why ? Look at me—am I not 
beautiful to look at ? And is a woman’s love suqh a 
little thing—can you liing it away and trample upon 
it so easily ? Why do you wish to go ? Don’t you 
understand—i io one knows we are here—nd one cares ! 
Yeu can come here whenever you wish—this is my place 
—mine ! And no one will think anything about it. 
They all do it. There is nothing to be afraid of !” f 

She put her arms about him, and clung to him so 
that he could 'feel the beating of her heart upon his 
bosom. “ Oh, don’t leave me here alone to-night!” 
she cried. 

To Montague it was like the,ringing of an alarm-bell 
deep within his soul. “ I must go,” he said. 

She flung back her head and stared at him, a$d he 
paw the tepror and anguish i/.i her .eyes. “No, no !” 
she cried, “ don’t say that to‘me ! I can’t bear it—oh, 
see what I h^ve Vlone ! Look at,, me ! Have mercy 
on me !” 

“ Mrs. Winnie,” he safd, “ you must have mercy on 
me /” 

But he only felt her clasp~him more tightly. He 
took her by the wrists, and with quiet force he broke 
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her hold upon him ; her ha^s fell to her sides, and she 
stared at him, aghast. 

“ I must go,” hp said, again!' 

And he started toward the door. She followed him 

* 

dumbly with her eyes’. 

“ Grjod-bye,” he said.’ He knew that there was no 
use of any more word 4 s ; his sympathy had been like 
oil upon flames. He saw her m@ve, and as he opened 
the, door, she flu^g herself ^own in a chair and burst 
into frantic weeping. lie shut the door softly and 
went away. 

He found his way down the stairs, and gs>t his hat 
and coat, and went out, unseen by anyone. He 
walked down the Avenue—and Hiere suddenly was the 
giant bulk of St. Cecilia’s lifting itself into £he sky. 
He stopped and lo&ked at it—it seemed a rr *’pt tumul¬ 
tuous surge of emotion. And for the first time in his 
life it seemed to him that he understood why men Had 
that towering heap of stone ! 

Than he tfent on home. , 

He found Alice dressing for a ball, and Oliver waiting 
for her. He went to his rooiy., and took off his coat ; 
and Oliver came up to him, and with a sudden gesture 
reached over to his slufulder, and held up a trophy. 

He drew it out carefully, and measured the length of 
it, Imiling mischievously in the meanwhile. Then he 
held it up to the fight, to see the colour of it. 

“ A black one !” he cried. “ Coal black !” And hi 
looked at Ins brolher, with a merry twinkle in his eyes 
“ Oh, Allan ! f ’ he chuckled.* 

Montague said nothing. 


jmt together 



CHAPTER XX 

*K3 

' f i 

It was about a week from the beginning of Lent, when 
there would be a lull in the city’s gaieties, and Society 
would sh ;t t the scene of its activities to the country 
clubs, and to California and Hot Springs and Palm 
Beach. Mrs. Caroline, Smythe invited Alice to join 
her in expedition to the last-named place ; but 
.Montagutswiiepposed, because he saw that Alice had 
been made pale and nt rvous by three months of night- 
and-day festivities. Also, a* trip to Florida would 
necessitate ten or fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of new 
clothes; and these would not do for the summer, it 
appeared—they would bo faded and passe by that 
time. 

So Alice settled back to rest ; but she was too popular 
to be let alone—a few days later came another invita¬ 
tion, this time from General Prentice and his family. 
They were planning a railroad trip—to be gone for a 
month ; they would have a private train, and twenty 
five people in the party, and ( would take in California 
and Mexico—“ swinging round the circle,” as it was 
called. Alice vas wild to go, and ivtontague gave his 
consent. Afterward he learned to his dismay that 
Charlie Carter was one of those invited, and he would 
have liked to Jiave Alice withdraw ; but she did not 
wish to, and he could not make up his mind to insist. 
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These train trips were the. very latest diversion of 
the well-to-do ; a year ago no qjiejiad heard of them, 
and now fifty parties were leaving New York every 
month. You might sej a dozen of such hotel-trains at 
once at Palm Beach ; there were some people wk Ha red 
on boarfi all the time, haying special tracks built for 
them in pleasant locations wherever they stopped. 
One man had built a huge autcftnobile railroad car, 
shaped liko a ram, «,nd having accommodation for sixty 
people. The Prentice train had*four cars, one of them 
a “ library car,” finished in St. Iago mahogany, and 
provided with a pipe-organ. Also there.we?e bath¬ 
rooms and a barber-shop, and a baggage car with two 
auto! on board for exploring purposes. 

Since the episode of Mrs. Winnie, Qliww^hctd* appar¬ 
ently concluded that his brother \vas one of the initi¬ 
ated. Not long aft or wiu’d he permitted .him to a 
glimpse into that side of his life which had been hinted 
at Xi the songs at the bachelors’ dinner. 

Oliver had "planned to take Betty Wyman to the 
theatre ; but Betty’s grandfather had come home from 
the West unexpectedly, and so Oliver came round and 

took his brother instead. . 

* 

“ I was going to play a joke on her,” he said. 

“ We’ll go to see one of my old flames.” 

It ^as a translation of*a French farce, in which the 
marital infidelities of two jjoung couples were the occa*' 
sion of many mishaps. One of the characters was a 
waiting-maid, wJio was in lovo with a handsome young 
soldier, and was pursued by the husband of one of the 
couples. It was a minor part, but the young Jewish 
girl who played it had so many pretty graces and such 
a merry laugh that she made it quite conspicuous. 
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When the act was over, Oliver asked him whose acting 
he liked best, and i^named her. 

“ Come and be introduced to her,” Oliver said. 

He opened a door near their box. “ How do you do, 
M«w$Til3on,” ho said, nodding to a man in evening 
dress, who stood near by. Then he turned toward the 
dressing-rooms, and went (low; a corridor, and knocked 
upon one of the do'ors. A voice called, “ Come in,” 
and he opened the door t snd there was a tiny'room, 
with odds and ends df clothing scattered about, and 
the girl, clad in corsets and underskirt, sitting before 
a mirrof. “ Hello, Rosalie,” said he. 

And she dropped her powder-puff, and sprang up 
with a cry—“ Ollie ! v In a moment moro*sho hall her 
arms vbout his neck. 

“ 01rT^?K/-tvrefched man,” sho cried. ■“ Why don’t 
you come to see md any more ? Didn’t you got my 
letters 1” . 

“ I got some,” said he. “ But I’ve been bu^. 
This is my brother, Mr. Allan Montague.” ° 

The other nodded to Montague; and said, “"How do 
you do 1”—but without letting go of Oliver. “ Why 
don’t you come to sere mo ?” sho exclaimed. 

“ There, there, now !” said Oliver, laughing good- 
naturedly. “ I brought my brother along so that you’d 
have to behave yourself.” 

“ I don’t care about youi* brother !” exclaimed the 
’ girl, with*out even giving him another glance. Then 
she held Oliver a»t arm’s length, and gazed into his face. 
“ How can $ou be so cruel to mo V' she asked. 

“ I told you I was busy,” said he, cheerfully. “ And 
I gave you fair warning, didn’t I ? How’s Toodles ?” 

“ Oh, Toodles is in raptures,” said Rosalie. “ She’s 
got a new fellow.” And then, her manner changing to 
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one of merriment, she'added : “ Oh, Ollie ! He gave 
her a diamond brooch ! And sho l#i>ks like a countess 
—she’s hoping for a chance to wear it in a part !” 

“ You’ve seen Toodks,” said Oliver, to his brother 
“ She’s in ‘ The Kaliph of Kamskatka.’ ” —***" 

“ They’re going on the rflfid next week,” said Rosalib. 
“ And then I’ll be all alofie.” She added, in a pleading 
voice • “ Do, Ohie^-bo a good boy'and take us out to¬ 
night. Think ho\\ v long it’S been since I’ve seen you ! 
Why, I’ve been so good I don t know myself in the 
looking-glass. Please, Ollie !” « 

“ All right,” said he, “ maybe I will.” • ‘ 

“ I’m not going to let you get away from me,” she 
cried. “I’ll come right over‘'the footlights after 
you !” .. s* 

“You’d better get dressed,” said •OliWr. '* You’ll 
be late.” • « 

He pushed aside a tray with some glasses*on it, and 
sel^pd himself u]>on a trunk ; and Montague stood in 
a corner and patched Rosalie, while she powdered and 
painted herself, and put on an airy summer dress, and 
poured out a flood of gossip about “ Toodles ” and 
“Flossie” and “Grace” and'"some others. A few 
minutes later came a stentorian voice in the dialhvay : 
“ Second act!” There were more embraces, and then 
Ollie 4 ]brushed the powder from his coat, and went 
away laughing. * , 

Montaguo stood for a <ew moments in the wingg, 
watching tho scene-shifters putting *tho final touches 
to the new set, and the various characters taking their 
positions. Then they went out to their seats. “ Isn’t 
she a jewel ?” asked Oliver. 

“ She’s very pretty,” the other admitted. 

“ She oame right out of the slums,” said Olivet— 
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“ over on Rivington Street. That don’t happen very 
often.” 

“ How did you come to know her ?” asked his 
brother. 

‘""tjfu.l'I picked her out. She was in a chorus, then. 
I*got her first speaking part?” 

£j“ Did you ?” said the other,'in surprise. “ How did 
you do that ?” 

“ Oh, a little money,” vdas the reply. “ Money will 
do most anything. And I was in love with her—that’s 
how I got her.” 

Montague said nothing, but sat in thought. 

“ We’ll take her out to supper and make her happy,” 
added Oliver, as the curtain started up. “ She’s lone¬ 
some,Si^uess. You see, I promised Betty I’d reform.” 

All fhrbilgh that scene and the next one Rosalie 
f-cted for them ; she was so full of verve and merriment 
that there was quite a stir in the audience, and she got 
several rounds of applause. Then, when the pi ay, r/as 
over, she extricated herself from the arms of the hand¬ 
some young soldier, and fled to her dressing-room, and 
when Oliver and Montague arrived, she was half ready 
for the street. 

They went up Broadway, and from a group of people 
coming out of another stage-entrance a young girl 
came to join them—an airy little oreaturo with the face 
of a doll-baby, and a big hat with a purple feather on 
top. This was “ Toodles ’’-“-otherwise known as Helen 
Gwynno ; and she took Montague’s arm, and they fell 
in behind Oliver and his companion. *' 

Montague wondered Vhat one said to a chorus-girl 
on the way to supper. Afterward his brother told him 
that Toodles" had been the wife of a real-estate agent 
in*a little town in Oklahoma, and had run away from 
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respectability and boredom with a travelling theatrical 
company. Now sho was tripping’^her part in the* 
musical comedy wttuch Montague had seen at Mrs. 
Lane’s ; and incidentally swearing devotion to a hand¬ 
some young “ wine-agent.” She confided to 
that she Sloped the latter might see her that evening 
—he needed to be mado jealous. 

“ The Great Wljite Way ” wafe the name which 
people* had given to this part of Broadway ; and at the 
head of it stood a huge hotel with flaming lights, and 
gorgeous marble and bronze, and famous paintings upon 
the walls and ceilings inside. At this hou» ev&ry one 
of its many dining-rooms was thronged with supper- 
parties, and the place rang with lafighter and the rattle 
of dishes, and the stjains of several orchestras .-.'thich 
toiled heroiccflly in the midst of th# uproar. • Here 
they found a table, and while Oliver was ordering^ 
frozen poached eggs and quails in aspic, Montague sat 
gazed about him at the revelry, and listened to the 
prattle of the little ex-sempstress from Rivington 
Street. * ‘ * 

His brother had “ got her,” he said, by buying a 
speaking part in a play for her ; ahd Montaguo recalled 
tjie orgies of which he Ipul heard at the bachelors’ 
dinner, and divined that here he was at the source of 
the stream from which they were fed. At the table 
next to them was § yoiftig Hebrew, whom Toodles 
pointed out as the son and heir of a great clothing* ‘ 
manufacturer. He w^ts “ keeping ” several g-rls, said 
she ; and the queenly creature who was feis vis-a-vis 
was one^of the chorus in “ The «Maids of Mandalay.” 
And a little way farther down the room was a boy^with 
the face of an angel and the air of a prince of the blood 
—he had inherited a million and run away from school, 
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and was making,a name for himself in the Tenderloin. 
The pretty little girl all in green who was with him was 
Violet Fane, who was the artist’s model in a new play 
that had made a hit. She had had a full-page picture 
of Gerfeif in the Sunday supplement of the ‘‘sporting 
jiaper ” which was read he.e—so Rosalie remarked. 

“ Why don’t you ever do that for me ?” she added, 
to Oliver. 

“ Perhaps I will,” safd he, with a laugh. “ What 
does it cost ?” j> 

And \vh«n he learned that the honour could be pur¬ 
chased for only fifteen hundred dollars, he said, “ I’ll 
do it, if you’ll be good.” And from that time on the 
last trace of worriment vanished from the face and the 
convention of Rosalie. 1 

As file champagne cocktails disappeared, she and 
X)liver became confidential.* Then Montague turned to 
Toodles, to learn more about how the “ second genera¬ 
tion ” was preying upon the women of the stage. r *'' 

A chorus-girl got from ten to twenty dollars a week,” 
said Toodles ; and that was hardly enough to pay for 
her clothes. Her work was very uncertain—she would 
spend weeks at rehearsal, and then if the play failed, 
she would get nothing. It .was a dog’s life ; and the 
keys of freedom and opportunity were in the keeping of 
rich men, who haunted the theatres and laid siege to 
the girls j. They would send, in notes to them, or fling 
bouquets to them, with cards, or perhaps money, 
hidden n ^hem. There were millionaire artists and 
bohemians w'ho kept a standing order for seats in the 
front rows at opening performances ; they had accounts 
with florists and liverymen and confectioners, and gave 
carte blanche to scores of girls who lent themselves to 
their purposes. Sometimes they were in league with 
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the managers, and a gfrl who held ba^/k would find her 
chances imperilled ; sometimes these men would even 
finance shows to gi've a chance to some favourite. 

Afterward Toodles turned to listen to Oliver and his 
companion ; and Montague sat back and gazed about 
the room. Next to him w&s a long table with a doze’n 
people at it ; and he watched tho buckets of champagne 
and the endless succession of fantastic-looking dishes of 
food,* and the revellers, wftJ? their flushed faces and 
feverish eyes and loud laughter. Above all the tumult 
was the voice of the orchestra, calling, calling, ^likc the 
storm wind upon the mountains ; the mu£ic was wild 
and chaotic, and produced an indescribable sense of 
pain and confusion. When one realized that this same 
thing was going on in»thousands of places in this district 
it seemed thd/t here was a flood of dissipation that out- 
rivalled even that of Society. 

It was said that the hotels of New York, plafced end to 
' end^would reach all the way to London ; and they took 
car? of a coupje of hundred thousand people a day—a 
horde which had come from all over the world in search 
of pleasure and excitement. There were sight-seers and 
“ country customers ” from forty-five states ; ranchers 
from Texas, and lumber kings from Maine, arid mining 
men from Nevada. At home they had reputations, 
and perhaps families to consider; but once plunged into 
the whirlpool of the.Tendfrloin, they were hidden from _ 
all the world. They cam% with their pockets full of 
money ; and hotels #nd restaurants,* gambling-places 
and pool-rooms* and brothels—all were lying in wait 
for them ! So eager had the cbmpetition become that 
there was a tailoring establishment and a bank that were 
never closed the year round, except on Sunday. 

Everywhere about one’s feet the nets of vice wdre 
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spread. The he^I waiter in one’s hotel was a “ steerer ” 
for a “ dive,” ana the house detective was “ touting ” 
for a gambling-place. The handsome woman who 
smiled at one in “ Peacock Alloy ” was a “ madame ” ; 
th'e pieasant-faced young man who spoke to one at 
the bar was on the look>out for customers for a 
brokerage-house next door. 'Three times in a single 
day in another of these great carayanserais Montague 
was offered “short chalice”; and so his eyes"were 
opened to a new kind of plundering. He was struck by 
the number of attendants in livery who swarmed about 
him, and to whom he gave tips for their services. He 
did not notice that the boys in the wash-rooms and 
coat-rooms could not' speak a word of English ; he could 
not know that they were searched every night, and had 
everything tUkeA from them, and that the Greek who 
Jiired them had paid fifteen thousand dollars a year to 
the hotel for the privilege. 

So far had the specialization in evil proceeded ( J.hat’ 
there were places of prostitution which 4id a telephone- 
business exclusively, and would send a woman in a 
cab to any address ; and there were high-class assigna¬ 
tion-houses, which furnished exquisite apartments and 
the services of maids and valets. And in this world 
of vice the modern doctrine of the equality of the sexes 
was fully recognized ; there were gambling-houses and 
pool-rooms and opium-joints'for \vomen, and drinking- 
places wdiich catered especially for them. In the 
“ orange room ” of one of the tjjg hotels, you might 
see rich women of every rank and type, fingering the 
dainty leather-bound And gold-embossed wine cards. 
In this room alone were sold over ten thousand drinks 
every day ; and the hotel paid a rental of a million a 
year to the Devon estate. Not far awav the Devons 
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also owned negro-divfes, where, in the early hours of 
the morning, you might see richly-gowned white women 
drinking. * 

In this seething caldron of graft there were many 
strange ways of making money, and many suang'e find 
incredible types of humrn beings to be met. OnCe, 
in “ Society,” Montague had pointed out to him a 
woman who had been a “ tattooefl lady ” in a circus ; 
there was another who Rati been a confederate of 
gamblers upon the ocean steamships, and another who 
had washed dishes in a mining-camp. There was one 
of these great hotels whose proprietor had'been a suc¬ 
cessful burglar ; and a department-store whose owner 
had%egun life as a “ fence.” Ih any crowd of these 
revellers you might have such strange creatures pointed 
out to you ; J h multimillionaire who sMa Totten* jam to 
the people ; another who had invented opium soothing^ 
syrup for babies ; a convivial old gentleman who dis- 
burged the “ yellow dog fund ” of several railroads ; 
a h*andsoino phauffeur who had run away with an 
heiress.* Once a great scientist had indented a new 
kind of underwear, and had endeavoured to make it a 
gift to humanity ; and here was % man who had seized 
upon it and made millions out of it ! Here was a 
“ trance medium,” who had got a fortune out of an 
imbecile old manufacturer ; here was a great news¬ 
paper proprietor, yho published advertisements of 
assignations at a dollar a lino ; here was a eigai' 
manufacturer, whose, smug face was upon every bill¬ 
board—he had begun as a tin manufacturer, and to 
avoid the duty, he had had hfs raw material cast in 
the form of statues, and brought them in as works 
of art! 

And terrible and vile as were the sources from which 

21 
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the fortunes ha&^been derived, they were no viler nor 
rilore terrible than the purposes for which they had been 
spent. Mrs. Vivie Patton had hintid to Montague of 
a “Decameron Club,” whoso ^members gathered in 
each otters’ homes and vied in the telling of obsceno 
stories ; Strathcona had told him about another set 
of exquisite ladies and gentlemen who gave elaborate 
entertainments, in which they dressed in the costumes 
of bygone periods, and imitated famous characters in 
history, and the vices knd orgies of courts and camps. 
One heard pf “ Cleopatra nights ” on board of yachts 
at Newport. There was a certain Wall Street 
“ plunger,” who had begun life as a mining man in the 
West ; and when lifs customers came in town* he 
woulcNiire a trolley-car, and take ji load of champagne 
and half a dozen prostitutes, and spend theVught career- 
ipg about the country. Tliis man was now quartered 
in one of *the great hotels in New York ; and in his 
apartments he would have prize fights and chicken « 
fights ; and bloodthirsty exhibitions called “ puKing 
matches,” in‘which men tried to bark each'other’s 
shins ; or perhaps a “ battle royal,” with a diamond 
scarf-pin dangling froin the ceiling, and half a dozen 
negroes in a free-for-all fight fc>r the prize. 

No picture of the ways of the Metropolis would be 
complete which did not force upon the reluctant reader 
some realization of the extent to which new and 
hideous incitements to vie© were spreading. To say 
that among the# leisured classes ^BUch practices were 
raging like a pestilence would be no exaggeration. 
Ten years ago they wore regarded with aversion by 
even the professionally vicious; but now the com¬ 
monest prostitute accepted them as part of her fate. 
And there was no height to which they had not reached 
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—ministers of state *were enslaved J6y them; great 
fortunes and public events were controlled by them* 
In Washington tllfere had been an ambassador whose 
natural daughter taught them in the houses of the 
great, until the scandal forced the minister’s recall. 
Some of these practices yere terrible in their effects, 
completely wrecking the victim in a short time ; and 
physicians who studied' their symptoms would be 
horrified to see them appealing in the homes of their 
friends. ’ 

And from New York, the centre of the ( wealth and 
culture of the country, these vices spread £o every 
corner of it. Theatrical companies and travelling 
salesmen carried them ; visiting merchants and sight¬ 
seers acquired them d Pack-pedlers sold vile pictures 
and books—-the manufacturing or impacting of which 
was now quite an industry ; one might read catalogues 
printed abroad in English,’the contents of which would 
make one’s flesh creep. There were cheap weeklies, 
costing ten cents a year, which were thrust into area- 
windowfc for servant-girls ; there were yellow-covered 
French novels of unbelievable depravity for the mis¬ 
tress of the house. It was a euribus commentary upon 
the morals of Society that upon the trains running to 
a cortain suburban community frequented by the ultra¬ 
fashionable, the newsboys did a thriving business in 
such literature ; anc^wheri the pastor of the fashionable 
church eloped with a Society girl, the bishop publicly' 
laid the blame to the # morals of his parishioners ! 

. * 

The theory was that there were two worlds, and that 
they were kept rigidly separate. There were two sets 
of women; one to be toyed with and flung aside, and 
the other to be protected and esteemed. Such things 

21—2 
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as prostitutes andjkept women might exist, but people 
of refinement did not talk about them, and were not 
concerned with them. But Montagub was familiar with 
the saying, that if you follow the .chain of the slave, you 
will find the other end about the wrist of the master ; 
ami ho discovered that the Tenderloin was wreaking its 
vengeance upon Fifth Avenue. - It was not morely that 
the men of wealth were carrying tj> their wives and 
children tho diseases of vkn.; they were carrying also 
the manners and tho ideals. 

Montague had been amazed by tho things lie had 
found in New York Society ; the smoking and drinking 
and gambling of women, their hard and cynical views 
of life, their continual tolling of coarse stories. /\nd 
here, in this under-world, he had come upon the 
fountaiif head of the corruption. It was something* 
which came to him in a sudden flash of intuition ;—the 

O 

barriers between the two worlds were breaking down ! 

He could picture the process in a hundred different 
forms. There was Betty Wyman. His brother *kad 
meant to take'her to the theatre, to let her see Rosalie, 
by way of a joke! So, of courso, Betty knew of his 
escapades, and of those of his set ; she and her girl 
friends were whispering and jesting about them. Here 
sat Oliver, smiling and cynical, toying with Rosalie 
as a cat might toy with a mouse ; and to-morrow he 
would be with Betty—and qould ^anyone doubt any 
longer whence Betty had derived her attitude towards 
life ? And the habits of mind th%t>* Oliver had taught 
hor as a girl she would not forget as a wife ;he might be 
anxious to keep her to himself, but thore would be 
others whose interest was different. 

And Montague recalled other things that he had 
seen or heard in Society, that he could put his finger 
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upon, as having come out of this ilnder-world. Tho 
more ho thought qf the explanation, the more it seemecl 
to explain. This “ Society,” which had perplexed him 
—now he could describe it : its manners and ideals of 
life were thoso which he, would have expected to find , 
in the A fast ” side of stage life. 

It was, of course, the womerj who made Society, 
and .gave it its tane ; and the women of Society were 
actresses. They* were actresses in their love of 
notoriety and display ; in their taste in clothes and 
jewels, their fondness for cigarettes and <eh;ynpagne. 
They made up like actresses ; they talked and thought 
like^ actresses. The only obvious difference was that 
tho women of the stage were carefully selected- /-were 
at least up to a certain standard of physical excellence ; 
whereas the" women of Society we,re noFselected at all, 
am} some were lean, and* some were stout, and some 
wore painfully homely. 

Montague recalled cases where the two sets had met 
as lit some of the, private entertainments. It was 
getting to be the fashion to hobnob with the stage 
people on such occasions ; and ho, recalled how naturally 
tho younger people took to this. Only the older women 
hold aloof ; looking do wn upon the womi% of the 
stage from an ineffable height, as belonging to a lower 
caste-y-because they we^e obliged to work for their 
livings. But it seemed »to Montague, as hf> sat and. 
talked with this poor chofus-girl, who had sold herself 
for a little ploasure* that it was easier tp pardon her 
than the wcwna’h who had been born to luxury, and 
scorned thoso who produced her wealth. 

But most of all, one’s sympathies wejnt out to a 
person who was not'to be met in either of these sets ; 
to tho girl who had not sold herself, but was struggling 
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for a living in the midst of this* ravening corruption. 
There were thousands of self-respecting women, even 
on the stage; Toodles herself had been among them, 
she told Montague. “ I kept strtiight for a long time,” 
she said, laughing cheerfully— 1 'and on ten dollars a 
week ! I used to go out on'the road, and then they 
paid mo sixteen ; and think of trying to live on one- 
night stands—to board yourself and ■•it op at hotels and 
dress for the theatre—pn s sixteen a week, and no* job 
half the year ! And all that time—do you know 
Cyril Chambers, the famous church painter V’ 

“ I’ve heard of him,” said Montague. 

“ Well, I was with a show hero on Broadway, the 
next winter ; and every night for six months ho sent 
me a bunch of orchids that couldn't have cost less than 
seventy-five dollarsAnd he told me he’d open 
accounts for me in all the scores I choso, if I’d spend 
the next summer in Europo with him. He said I could 
take my mother or my sister with me—and I wag. so 
green in those days, I thought that must mean'* ho 
didn’t intend anything wrong !” 

Toodles smiled at the memory. “ Did you go ?” 
asked the man. 

“ No,”‘she answerod. “ I stayed here with a roof- 
garden show that failed. And I wont to my old 
manager for a job, and ho sai$ to me, ‘ I can only pay 
you ten a greek. But why areyou so foolish V ‘ How 
<io you moan V I asked ; and*he answered, ‘ Why don’t 
you get a ri^h fAveetheart ? Thtfn* I could pay you 
sixty.’ That’s what a girl hears on thd stage !” 

“ I don’t understand,” said Montague, perplexed. 
“ Did he mean he could get money out of the man ?” 

“ Not diroctly,” said Toodles ; “ but tickets—and 
advertising. Why, men will hire front-row seats for a 
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wholo season, if thoy^re interested in a girl in the show. 
And they’ll take all their friends to see her, and sheill 
bo talked about—she’ll bo somebody, instead of just 
nobody, as I was.” 

“ Then it actually helps her on the Sstege !” “said 
Montague. 

“ Helps her !” ex«laimed Toodles. “ My God ! 
I’ve known a gijl who’d been Abroad with a tip-top 
swftll—and had Hie gowns*find the jewels to prove it— 
to come home and get into the'front row of a chorus at 
a hundred dollars a week.” 

Toodles was cheerful and all unaware ; and that only 
mfftlo the tragedy of it all on<§ shade more black to 
Montague. He sat* lost in sombre reverie, forgetting 
his companions, and the blare and g!s#o of the place. ■ 

In the centre of this djming-room was a great cone- 
shaped stand, containing a display of food ; and 'as 
they strolled out, Montaguo stopped to look at it. 
There were platters garnished with flowers and herbs, 
and containing roast turkeys and baked hams, jellied 
meats and game in aspic, puddings and tarts and 
frosted cakes—every kind of foftd-fantasticality imagin¬ 
able. Ono might have spent an hour in studying it, 
and from top to bottom he would have found nothing- 
simple, nothing natural. The turkeys had paper curls ‘ 
and rosettes stud-* ovej them ; the hams wore covered 
with a white gelatine, the devilled crabs with a yellow 
mayonnaise—and £.11 painted over^ui pink and green 
and black, with landscapes and marirfe views—with 
“ ships and shoes and sealirg-wax and cabbages and 
kings.” The jellied meats and the puddings were in 
the shape of fruits and flowers ; and there were elabo¬ 
rate works of art in pink and white confectionery—a 
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barn-yard, for instance, with horses and cows, and a 
pjimp, and a dairymaid—and one or two alligators. 

And all this was changed every day*! Each morning 
you might seo a procession of a sepre of waiters bearing 
aloft a nets supply. Montague remembered Betty 
•Wyman’s remark at their fir$t interview, apropos of 
the whipped cream made into little curleques ; how his 
brother had said, “ If iVllan were here # he’d bo thinking 
about the man who fixed t«h*»t cream,*and how long it 
took him, and how ho Alight have been reading ‘ The 
Simple Life ’ !” 

He th(Tugly of that now ; he stood here and gazed, 
and wondered about all the slaves of the lamp who 
served in this huge temple of luxury. He looked*at 
tho waJters—pale, hollow-chested, liprried-looking men : 
•he imagined tluv’-vordes of servants of yet lower kinds, 
who never emerged info the light of day ; the men who 
washed the dishes, the men whb carried the garbage, the 
men who shovelled the coal into the furnaces, and made 
the heat and light and power. Pent up in dim cellars, 
many stories under ground, and boifnd for ever to the 
service of sensuality—how terrible must be their fate, 
how unimaginable theii* corruption ! And they were 
foreigners they had come here seeking liberty. And 
•the masters of the new country had seized them and 
pent them here ! 

From this as a starting-poirft his thought went? on, 
to* the hordes of toilers in opery part of the world, 
whose fate it was t j create the things .which these blind 
revellers destrdycd ; the women and childreji in count¬ 
less mills and sweatshops, who spun the cloth, and cut 
and sewed it; the girls who made the artificial flowers, 
who rolled the cigarettes, who gathered the grapes from 
the vines ; the miners who dug the coal and the precious 
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metals out of the ea#th ; the men who watched in ten 
thousand signal-towers and engines, who fought the 
elements from tile decks of ten thousand ships—to 
bring all these things here to bo destroyed. Step by 
step, as tho flood of extravagance roso, arwLthe energies 
of tho men were turned J:o the creation of futility and * 
corruption—so, step by step, increased the misery and 
degradation of al^ these slaves of'Mammon. And who 
couid imagine what they r*c«uld think about it—if ever 
they came to think ? * 

•—And then, in a sudden flash, there came back to 
Montague that speech he had heard upon tlfe street- 
corner, the first evening he had been in New York ! 
He^bould hear again the pounding of the elevated trains, 
and the shrill voic<^ of the orator ; he could see his 
haggard and hungry face, and the dea^o crowd gazing * 
up at him. And there came to Mm the words of Major 
Thome : 

“ It means another civil war !” 



CHAPTER XXI 

Alice had been gone for a couple of weeks, and the 
day was drawing near when the Hasbrook case came 
up for trial. • The Saturday before that being the date 
of the Mi-cari-me dance of the Long Island Hunt Club, 
Siegfried Harvey was* to have a house-party for \he 
week-end, and Montague accepted his invitation. He 
had been working hard, putting the finishing touches 
ty his brief, and he thought that a rest would be good 
for him. * 

He and his brother went down upon Friday after¬ 
noon, and the first person he met was Bgtty Wymftn, 
whom he had Mot seen for quite a while. Betty had 
much to say, and said it. As Montague had not been 
seen with Mrs. Winnie‘since the episode in her house, 
people had begun to notice the break, and there was 
no end of gossip ; and Mistress Betty wanted to know 
all about it, and how things stood between them. 

But he would not tell her, a»d so^he saucily refused 
£6 tell him what she had htfard. All the while they 
talked she was eyeing him quiziically, and it was 
evident that she took the worst for granted ; also that 
he had become a much more interesting person to her 
because of it. Montague had the strangest sensations 
when he was’ talking with Betty Wyman ; she was 
delicious and appealing, almost irresistible; and yet her 

880 
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views of life were go* old ! “ I told you you wouldn’t 

do for a tame cat ?•’ she said to him. • 

Then she went on to talk to him about his case, and 
to tease him about the disturbance he had made. 

“ You know,” she said, “ Ollie and I were in terror— 
we thought that grandfather would be furious, &nd*' 
that we’d be ruined. 'But somehow, it didn’t work out 
that way. L'onii you say anything about it, but I’ve 
haS a sort of a fancy that *he must be on your side of 
the fence.” 

“ I’d be glad to know it,” said Montague, with a 
laugh—“ I’ve been trying for a long time to find out 
who is on my side of the fence.” 

‘ He was talking about it the°other day,” said,Betty, 
“ and I heart-1 hine tell a man that he’d read your 
argument,"and thought it was good. 1 '*' 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said Montague. 

“ So was I,” replied she. “ And I said to him after¬ 
ward, ‘ I suppose you don’t know that Allan Montague 
is‘my Ollie’s brother.’ And he did you the honour to 
say that he hadn’t supposed any member of Ollie’s 
family could have as much sense !” 

Betty was staying with an aunt near by, and she 
went back before dinner. In the automobile which 
came for her was old Wyman himself, on his way home' 
fronp the city ; and as a snowstorm had begun, he came 
in and stood by the firowhile his car was exchanged for 
a closed one from Hartley's stables. Montague did 
not meet him, btifc stood and watdied him from the 
shadows—a nfite of a man, with a keen and eager face, 
full of wrinkles. It was hard to realize that this little 
body held one of ,tlm great driving minds of the country. 
He was an intensely nervous and irritable man, bitter 
and implacable—by all odds the most hated and feared 
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man in Wall Street. He was swfff;, imperious, savage 
a» a hornet. “ Directors at meetings that I attend 
vote first and discuss afterward,” was one of his sayings 
that Montague had heard quoted, Watching him here 
by Che fireside, rubbing his hands and chatting pleas¬ 
antly, Montague had a sudden sense of being oehind 
the scenes, of being admitted to a privilege denied to 
ordinary mortals—the'beholding of royalty in everyday 
attire ! 

t 

After dinner that evening Montague had a chat in the 
smoking-room with his host; and he brought up the 
subject of the Hasbrook case, and told about his trip 
to Washington, and his interview with Judge Ellis. 

Harvey also had something to -communicate. “ I 
'had a talk; with SYeddie Vandam about it,’’ said he. 

“ What did he say f” asked Montague. 

“ Well,” feplied the other, with a laugh, “ he’s indig¬ 
nant, needless to say. You know, Freddie was brought 
up by his father to regard the Fidelity as Ips properly, 
in a way. He always refers to it as ‘ my company.’ 
And he’s very high and mighty about it—it’s a 
personal affront if anyone attacks it. But it was 
evident to me that he doesn’t know who’s behind 
this case.” 

“ Did he know about Ellis ?” asked Montague. 

“Yes,” said the other, “ h« had found out that 
mhch. It was he who told 'me that originally. He 
says that Ellis has-been sponging off the company for 
years—he has a big salary that he never earns, and has 
borrowed something like a quarter of a million dollars 
on worthless securities.” 

Montague gave a gasp. 

‘“Yes,” laughed Harvey. “ But after all, that’s a 
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little matter. The trouble with Freddie Vandam is 
that that sort of thing is all he sees ; and so he’ll never 
be able to make out the mystery. He knows that this 
clique or that in the company is plotting to get some 
advantage, or to use him for their purposes—but* he 
never Realizes how the fc’ig men are pulling the wiles 
behind the scenes. Some day they’ll throw him over¬ 
board altogether* and then he’ll realize how they’ve 
played with hint. That’s* what this Hasbrook case 
means, you know—they simpl^ want to frighten him 
with a threat of getting the company’s affairs into the 
cqurts and the newspapers.” » ' 

Montague sat for a while in deep thought. 

‘•What would you think would be Wyman’s relation 
to the matter,?” he asked, at last. 

“ I wouldn’t know,” said Harvey. He’s Supposed 
to be Freddie’s backer—bpt what can you tell in such a 
tanglo ?” ' 1 

“ It is certainly a mess,” said Montague. 

‘t There’s no bottom to it,” said the other. “ Abso¬ 
lutely—it would take your breath away ! Just listen 
to what Vandam told me to-day !” 

And then Harvey named one of the directors of the 
Fidelity who was wel^ known as a philanthropist. 
Having heard that the wife of one of his junior partners 
had met with an accident in childbirth, and that the 
doctor had told Ijer hpsband that if she ever had 
another child, she would die, this man liad asked* 

“ Why don’t you ■have her life insuijed ?” The other 
replied that,, he had tried, and the companies had 
refused her. “ I’ll fix it for yew,” said he ; and so they 


put in another application, and the director came to 
Freddie Vandamand had the policy put’through “ by 


executive order.” Seven months later the wom'an 
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died, and the Fidelity had paid her husband in full—a 
hundred thousand or two ! 

“ That’s what’s going on in the insurance world !” 
said Siegfried Harvey. 

And that „as the story which Montague took with 
hiih to add to his enjoyment of the festivities'at the 
country club. It was a very- gorgeous affair; but 
perhaps the sombreness of his thoughts was to blame ; 
the flowers and music and beautiful gowns failed 
entirely in their appeal, and he saw only the gluttony 
and drunkenness—more of it than ever before, it 
seemed to hkn. 

Then, too, he had an unpleasant experience. He 
met J^aura Hegan ; and presuming upon her coruial 
reception of his visit, he went up and .spoke to her 
* pleasantry. And she greeted him with frigid politeness; 
she was so brief in her remarks and turned away so 
abruptly asf almost to snub him. He went away quite 
bewildered. But later on he recalled the gossip about 
himself and Mrs. Winnie, and he guessed that that vas 
the explanation of Miss Hegan’s action. 

The episode threw a shadow over his whole visit. 
On Sunday he went out into the country and tramped 
through a snowstorm by himself, filled with a sense of 
1 disgust for all the past, and of foreboding for the future. 
He hated this money-world, in which all that was worst 
in human beings was brought fo the surface ; he hated 
it' and wished that he had never set foot within its 
bounds. It was only by tramping until he was too 
tired to feel anything that he was aWq, to master 
himself. < 

—And then, toward dark, he came back, and found 
a telegram which had been forwarded from New 
Yo*k. 
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“ Meet me at the Penna depot, Jersey City, at nine 
to-night. Alice.” 

This message, of course, drove all other thoughts 
from his mind. He had no time even to tell Oliver 
about it—he had to jump into an automatic and rftsh 
to catch the next train i$r the city. And all through 
the long, cold ride in ferry-boats and cabs he pondered 
this ^mystery. Alice’s party had hot been expected for 
two* weeks yet; and only Iflvo days before there had 
come a letter from Los Angeles,*saying that they would 
probably be a week over time. And here she was home 
agpin! . * 

He found there was an express from the West due at 
thefhour named ; apparently, therefore, Alice hud not 
come in the Prentice’s train at all. The express was 
half an hour late, and so he paced up and down the 
platform, controlling his impatience as best ho could. 
And finally the long train pulled in, and lie 1 saw Alice 
coming down the platform. She was alone ! 

‘*What does it mean ?” were the first words he said 
to her. 

“ It’s a long story,” she answered. “ I wanted to 
come home.” 

“ You mean you’ve come all the way fromdhe coast 
by yourself!” he gasped. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ all the way.” 

“ What in the wprld—’—” he began. 

“ I can’t tell you here, Allan,” she said. v ‘ Wait till' 
we get to some quickplace.” 

“ But,” he persisted. “ Tho Prentices* ' They let 
you come home alone ?” 

“ They didn’t know it,” she said. “ I ran away.” 

He was more * bewildered than ever.' But as he 
started to ask more questions, she laid a hand up6n 
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liis arm. “ Please wait, Allan,” she said. “ It upsets 
me to talk about it. It was Charlie Carter.” 

And so the light broke. Ho cauglit his breath and 
gasped, “ Oh !” * 

He said no u - another word until they had crossed the 
fefry and settled themselves,, in a cab, and started. 
“ Now,” he said, “ tell me.” 

Alico began. “ I leas very much-upset,” she $aid. 
“ But you must understand, Allan, that I’ve had nearly 
a week to think it over, and I don’t mind it now. So. 
I want you please not to get excited about it; it wasn’t 
poor Charlies fault—he can’t help himself. It was ipy 
mistake. I ought to have taken your advice and had 
nothing to do with hifii.” 

“ Go on,” said he ; and Alice told her story. 

The phrty had gone sight-seeing, and she had'nad a 
headache and had stayed in the car. And Charlie 
Carter had come and begun making love to her. “ He 
had asked me to marry him already—that was at the 
beginning of the trip,” she said. “ And I told himjno. 
After that lief would never let me alone. AM this 
time he went on in a terrible way—he flung himself 
down on his knees, and wept, and said he couldn’t live 
without rpe. And nothing I ^ould say did any good. 
At last he—he caught hold of me—and he wouldn’t lot 
mo go. I was furious with him, and frightened. I 
had to threaten to call for help before he would'stop. 
And so—you see how it wasi’ 

“ I see,” said Montague, gravely. ‘ “ Go on.” 

“ Well, after that I made up my mind thfit I couldn’t 
stay anywhere where I,had to see him. And I knew 
he would never go away without a scene. If I had 
asked Mrs. Pi'ontice to send him away, 1 there would have 
betm a scandal, and it would have spoiled everybody’s 
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trip. So I went out* and found there was a train for 
the East in a littje while, and I packed up my thing*, 
and left a note for Mrs. Prentice. I told her a story—I 
said I’d had a telegram that your mother was ill, and 
that I didn’t want to spoil their good fime, and fiad 
gone bj 1 myself. That 'jas the best thing I could think 
of. I wasn’t afraid to travel, so long as I was sure that 
Charlie couldn’t $atch up with me.” 

Montague said nothing j* he sat with his hands 
gripped tightly. 

“ It seemed like a desperate thing to do,,” sajd Alice, 
nervously. “ But you see, I was upset aild unhappy. 
I didn’t seem to like the party any more—I wanted to 
become. Do you understand ?" » 

“ Yes,” said Montague, “ I understand. And I’m 
glad you are here.” t 

They reached home, f and Montague called up 
Harvey’s and told his brother what had‘happened. 
He # could hear Oliver gasp with astonishment. “ That’s 
a pretty how-do-you-do !” he said, when he had got his 
breath back ; and then he added, with a laugh, “ I 
suppose that settles poor Charlie’s chances.” 

“ I’m glad you’ve come to that conclusion,” said the 
other, as he hung up th^receiver. 

This episode gave Montague quite a shock. But he 
had fittle time to tiiink»about it—the next piorning at 
eleven o’clock his case was to come up for trial, and so 
all his thoughts w£r* called away. Hiis case had been 
the one real .interest of his life for the last three months ; 
it was his purpose, the thing for the sake of which he 
endured everything else that repelled him. And he 
had trained himself as an athlete for a great race; he 
was in form, and ready for the effort of his life, fie 
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wont down town that morning with every fibre of hit 
body and mind, alert and eager ; and ho went into 
office, and in his mail was a letter from Air. Hasbroc 
He opened it hastily and read a message, brief an 
direct and decisive as a sword-thrust : 

% a 

“ I beg to inform you that'I have received a satb 
factory proposition from the 'Fidelity Company, 
have settled with them, and wish to Withdraw the soil 
Thanking you for your services, I remain, sincerely?’ 1 


To Montague the thing came like a thunderbolt. 
He sat utterly dumbfounded—his hands went limp 
and the letter fell upon the desk in front of him. 

Ar%l at last, when *he did move, he picked up ® li 
telephone, and told his secretary to-call up M 
Hasbroo'k. Then he t sat waiting ; and wlien the b< 
ywig, picked up the receiver, expecting to hea 
Mr. Hasbrook’s voice, and to demand an explanation. 
But he hoard, instead, the voice of his own secretary ■ 
“ Central says the number’s been discontinued, sir.l’ 

And he hung up the receiver, and sat motionless 
again. The dummy had disappeared ! 

To Mor.taguo this incident meant a change in the 
prospect of his whole life. It was the collapse of all 
his hopes. Ho had nothing more to work for, nothin? 
more to think about ; the bottom bad fallen out of hi 
career ! 

He was burning with a sense 6t outrage. He ha 
been tricked and made a fool of ; he had been used an< 
flung aside. And now there was nothing he could do- 
he was utterly helpless. What affected him most wr 
his sense of tflo overwhelming magnitude of the power 
which had made him thoir puppet ; of the utter futilil 
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f the efforts that he or any other man could make 
gainst them.. They were like elemental, cosmic 
rcos ; tllej helfi all the world in their grip, and a 
ommon man was as, Much at their mercy as a bit of 
;haff in a tompest. 

All day long he sat in Itis office, brooding and nursing 
iis wrath. He had yioods when he wished to drop 
everything, to sl^ke the dust of*the city from his feet, 
aurj go back home and r»«gollect what it was to be a 
gentleman. And then again <he had fighting moods, 
when he wished to devote all his life to punishing the 
men who had made use of him. He woul^i get hold of 
some other policy-holder in the Fidelity, one whom he 
oo^ld trust ; he would take thc.case without paand 
arry it through to the end ! He would force the news- 
ap«s to talk about it—he would force the people to • 
eed what ho said ! 

And thon, toward evening, he went home, bitter and 
soi%. And tliero was his brother sitting in his study, 
waiting for Mm. • , 

“ Hello,” he said, and took off his coat, preparing 
his mind for ono more ignoimny—tiro telling of his 
misfortuno to Oliver, and listening to his inevitable, 

“ I told you so.” * 

But Oliver himself had something to communicate 
something that would not bear keeping. He broke out 
it once—“Toll me, ! What in the*world has 

mppened betweey you and Mrs. Winnie ?” 

., “ What do you mean ?” asked Montague, sharply. 

“ Why,” said Oliver, “ everybody is talking about 
^ome kind of a quarrel.” * 

“ There has been no quarrel,” said Montague. 

“ Well, what is it, then ?” 


22—2 
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“ It’s nothing.” 

„ “ It must be something !” exclaimed Oliver. “ Wha 
do all the stories mean ?” 

“ What stories ?” 

‘'About yo« two. I met Mrs. Vivie Patton just 
no tv, and she swore mo to secrecy, and told me that 
Mrs. Winnie had told some one t&at you had made love 
to her so outrageously that she had tc; ask you to leave 
the house.” r ■ 

Montague shrunk as from a blow. “ Oh!” he 
gasped. 

“ That’s what she said,” said he. 

“ It’s a lie !” he cried. 

“ That’s what I told Mrs. Vivie,” said the other ; 
“ it doesn’t sound like you-” r 

Montague had flushed scarlet. “ I don’t mean that!” 
he cried. “ I mean that Mrs. Winnie never said any 
such thing.” 

“ Oh,” said Oliver, and he shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Maybe not,” he added. “ But I know she’s furfpus 
with you about something—everybody’s talking about 
it. She tells people that she’ll never speak to you 
again. And what I waht to know is, why is it that you 
havo to dp things to make enemies of everybody you 
know ?” 

Montague said nothing ; he was trembling with 
anger. , ’• 

' “ What in the world did you do to her ?” began tho 
other. “ Can’t ypu trust me-”* ■ 

And suddenly Montague sprang to bis |eet. “ Oh, 
Oliver,” he exclaimed, “ let me alone ! Go away !” 

And he went into the next room and slammed the 
door, and began pacing back and fo\th like a caged 
animal. 
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It was a lie ! It was a lie ! Mrs. Winnie had never 
♦ 

.aid such a thing ! He would never believe it—it was 
a nasty pi'ece of backstairs gossip ! 

But then a new * Aurst of rage swept over him 
\rhat did it matter whether it was true or not—whether 
anything was true or llot ? What did it mattei’ if' 
anybody had done all the hideous and loathsome things 
th^t everybody §lse said they had done ? It was what 
everybody was* saying !'#It was what everybody 
believed—what everybody was interested in ! It was 
the measure of a whole society—their ideals and their 
standards ! ' 'It was the way they speni thfcir time, 
repeating nasty scandals about each other ; living in an 
aOnosphero of suspicion and cynicism, with ejidloss 
whispering ajid leering, and gossip of low intrigue. 

A flood of rage surged up within him, and swept him,* 
away—rage against the world irfto which he had come, 
and against himself for Idle part he had played in ft. 
Everything seemed to have come to a head at once ; 
ai^l he hated everything—hated the people he had 
met, and thft things they did, and the things they had 
tempted him to do. He hated the way he had got his 
money, and the way he had Spent it. He hated the 
idleness and wastefulness, the drunkenness and de¬ 
bauchery, the meanness and the snobbishness. 

And suddenly he turned and flung open the door of* 
the 1 room where Oliver‘still sat. And he stood in the 
doorway, exclaiming, ** Oliver, I’m done wfth it!” 

Oliver stared at.him. “ What cjp you mean V’ he 
asked. 

“ I mean,” cried his brother, “ that I’ve had all I 
can stand of 1 Society !’ And I’m going to quit. You 
can go on—buy I don’t intend to take another step 
with you ! I’ve had enough—and I think Alice “has 
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had enough, also. We’ll take ourselves off your bant 1 
—we’ll get out!” 

“ What are you going to do ?” gasped Oliver. 

“ I’m going to give up these expensive apartments— 
give them up to-morrow, when our week is up. Aiv 
I’m going to stop squandering'money for things I don’ 
want. I’m going to stop accepting invitations, anr 
meeting people I don't like and don’t want to know 
I’ve tried your game—I’ve’tried it hard, and I don’ 
like it ; and I’m going to get out before it’s too late. 
I’m going to find some decent and simple place to live 
in ; and' I’m going down town to find 'out if thei;o 
isn’t some way in Now York for a man to earn an honest 
living^!” 
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